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fore  awakened  the  fiercest  animosity  in  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  session  was 
one  of  the  longest  and  stormiest  in  the  history 
of  Parliament.  The  contest  was  like  the  siege 
of  a  walled  city,  where  each  inner  wall  has  to 
be  carried  by  storm.  In  this  long  and  steady 
assault,  continued,  if  we  remember  Vightly, 
for  a  hundred  nights,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not 
only  the  nominal,  but  the  real,  leader,  using 
his  vast  political  knowledge  to  guide  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  overwhelm  his  foes,  always  at  the 
head  of  his  ardent  but  somewhat  tumultuous 
host,  showing  them  where  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  where  to  retreat  (for  it  was  some¬ 
times  the  best  policy  to  make  concessions), 
but  keeping  them  always  in  hand  and  always  in 
line  of  battle,  till  he  led  them  to  victory. 

A  conflict  so  long  and  so  contested  was 
enough  to  wear  out  the  life  of  one  in  the  prime 
of  manhood.  Yet  there  the  old  man  sat  night 
after  night,  though  his  eye  was  dim,  and  his 
hearing  so  impaired  that  he  had  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  ear ;  yet  with  senses  so  alert  that 
nothing  escaped  him,  and  he  was  ready  at  all 
points  for  all  his  enemies  combined.  It  was  a 
spectacle  the  like  of  which  we  shall  not  see 
again. 

To  abdicate  such  power,  to  step  down  from 
such  a  place,  is  like  abdicating  a  throne,  for 
he  who  holds  it  is  indeed  an  uncrowned  King. 
The  position  of  Prime  Minister  of  England  is 
in  some  respects  the  highest  in  the  world.  He 
has  not  indeed  absolute  power  over  the  lives 
of  a  people,  like  the  Sultan  or  the  Czar,  but 
he  hjis  far  more  power  than  the  sovereign  of 
his  own  country.  More  than  sixty  years  ago, 
when  a  Revolution  placed  Louis  Philippe  on 
the  throne  of  France,  and  there  was  some 
question  as  to  the  precise  degree  of  his  au¬ 
thority,  the  French  statesman  Thiers  invented 
the  phrase,  “The  King  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern.”  a  definition  which  is  even  more  true 


—when  not  only  the  fifty  millions  of  the 
British  Islands,  but  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  India,  have  felt  the  pressure, 
or  the  protection,  of  that  mighty  band. 

What  is  the  place  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
hold  in  history?  On  this  it  might  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous  for  an  American  to  express  an 
opinion,  but  it  is  at  least  proper  to  give  an 
English  authority,  the  more  when  it  is  the 
very  highest,  being  no  less  than  that  of  the 
Great  Commoner,  the  late  John  Bright,  in  an 
interview  which  the  writer  can  best  detail  in 
the  first  person  singular,  to  introduce  the 
words  heard  from  his  own  lips: 


WHAT  JOHN  BRIGHT  THOUGHT  OP 
MR.  GLADSTONE. 

In  the  Spring  of  1882  I  went  a  second  time 
to  the  East,  to  visit  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Holy 
Land.  On  my  return  to  England.  I  met  my 
brother  Cyrus  in  London,  and  went  with  him 
to  call  on  Mr.  Bright,  with  whom  he  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  twenty  years.' 
During  our  Civil  War,  when  there  were  but 
few  in  London  to  sympathize  with  his  patri¬ 
otic  ardor,  he  took  refuge  with  John  Bright, 
whose  hearty  and  outspoken  devotion  to  the 
side  of  liberty,  cheered  him  in  the  hours  of  de¬ 
feat,  and  almost  of  despair.  Hence  the  close 
personal  friendship,  of  which  I  could  give  many 
proofs.  As  we  sat  together,  I  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  ask  Mr.  Bright  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  truth  of  an  anecdote  which  had 
been  floating  about  in  the  American  papers, 
and  began  to  repeat  it  to  him,  but  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  he  interrupted  me,  saying, 
“Oh,  I  know  wbat  you  mean,”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  the  incident  as  it  occurred. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
BO  unpopular  in  the  aristocratic  society  of 
London,  that  the  mention  of  his  name  was 
sure  to  evoke  a  sneer,  or  some  bitter  word  of 
depreciation,  that  Mr.  Bright  was  one  day  in 
conversation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  (he  told 
me  her  name),  whom  he  surprised  a  little  by 
asking  if  she  had  children?  And  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  be  surprised  her 
still  more  by  adding  very  earnestly,  as  one 
who  would  direct  her  to  what  would  be  for 
them  a  precious  memory :  “When  you  have  an 
opportunity,  take  them  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  point  out  to  them  Mr.  Gladstone, 
for  when  they  grow  up  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  remember  that  they  have  seen  the 
greatest  Englishman  that  has  appeared  in  some 
eenturies.”  The  expression  was  so  strong,  and 
the  manner  so  emphatic,  that,  as  soon  as  I 
came  away,  I  made  a  note  of  the  interview, 
that  I  might  preserve  his  exact  words.  But  I 
was  not  quite  satisfied  even  with  that,  and 
wished  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  And 
■so,  as  he  invited  me  to  call  on  him  again,  with 
a  friend  whose  name  I  had  mentioned  to  him, 

I  recalled  the  subject,  when  he  corrected  bis 
former  version  of  the  story,  but  only  in  a 


All  Bound  the  Horizon 


The  event  of  the  last  week  has  been  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  high  office 
as  Prime  Minister  of  England.  This  was  pre¬ 
dicted  some  weeks  ago  in  despatches  from 
Biarritz  in  the  South  of  France,  where  he  was 
spending  the  recess  of  Parliament,  but  was  so 
promptly  denied  by  those  very  near  to  him, 
who  bad  the  best  opportunities  for  information, 
that  the  report  was  generally  discredited  as  a 
mere  rumor  started  for  political  effect.  We 
commented  upon  it  at  the  time ;  and.  having 
seen  him  only  a  few  months  before  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  w’here,  in  spite  of  his  age, 
he  showed  a  wonderful  vitality,  we  concluded 
that  it  would  be  safe  not  to  make  predictions, 
but  to  await  the  course  of  events,  believing, 
as  we  did,  that  his  retirement  was  still  at  some 
distance  in  the  future,  and  might  come  only 
with  the  close  of  his  life.  However,  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  resolved  by  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self,  who  on  his  return  to  England  promptly 
presented  his  resignation  to  the  Queen,  and 
thus  ends  a  long  and  splendid  career,  which 
has  hardly  a  parallel  in  history. 

If  it  was  to  be,  it  is  well  that  it  comes  now, 
and  by  no  compulsion,  but  by  bis  own  free 
will.  Bismarck  was  driven  from  power:  Glad¬ 
stone  resigns  it,  when  he  was  still  in  full  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  with  which  he  had  fought 
his  last,  and  perhaps  his  greatest,  battle  and 
gained  his  greatest  victory.  To  those  familiar 
with  the  history  of  his  long  public  life,  the 
last  stage  was  the  climax  of  his  career,  as  it 
witnessed  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  ever 
seen  in  Parliament.  The  battle  ground  was  the 
Bill  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  which  its  op¬ 
ponents  denounced  as  being  virtually  a  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Empire,  and  which  there¬ 
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■ingle  word,  and  even  that  doubtfully,  saying : 
**1  am  not  sure  that  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  the  greatest  Englishman  that  had  appeared 
m  some  mtfurtes,  or  only  as  the  greatest  in  this 
eentury.”  “Then,"  I  said,  “you  look  upon 
him  as  the  first  of  living  statesmen."  “Oh, 
dear,  yesl”  he  answered  quickly,  “there  is  no 
one  to  be  mentioned  beside  him !" 

Five  years  later  I  was  in  London  again,  when 
the  relations  of  the  two  men  had  changed.  The 
question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  had  divided 
them.  I  saw  them  both,  and  heard  each 
^>eak  of  the  other,  kindly  indeed,  but  with  a 
sadness  in  the  tone  that  showed  that  the  sep¬ 
aration  had  caused  them  exquisite  pain.  A 
year  or  two  later  John  Bright  died,  and  he 
bad  no  sincerer  mourner  than  the  chief  by 
whose  side  he  had  stood  so  long,  only  to  be 
separated  at  last,  and  it  was  a  scene  that 
touched  all  hearts  when  Mr.  Gladstone  rose 
in  the  House,  where  both  had  passed  their 
public  career,  and  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
in  his  voice  spoke  of  the  Great  Commoner, 
who  was  the  friend  of  universal  humanity,  of 
all  races  of  men;  and  whose  uprightness, 
whose  love  of  justice,  liberty,  and  truth, 
had  done  so  much  to  infuse  a  new  element 
into  the  political  life  of  England. 

All  these  moral  elements  are  equally  present 
in  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  his  character  has  been 
exalted,  and  bis  views  have  been'widened,  by 
bis  religious  faith.  He  has  not  learned  wisdom 
merely  in  the  school  of  political  econopiists, 
but  in  the  higher  school  of  philosophy  and  of 
Religion.  He  believes,  not  in  himself,  nor 
in  bis  party,  nor  even  in  England  only,  but  in 
One  who  is  Higher  than  the  highest;  a  King 
of  Kings,  a  Ruler  of  nations ;  who  putteth 
down  and  raiseth  up,  according  to  His  sover¬ 
eign  will.  This  gives  to  some  of  his  speeches 
a  tone  that  is  higher  than  that  of  the  orator, 
that  is  more  that  of  the  preacher  or  the  proph¬ 
et.  In  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  be  closed  his 
impassioned  argument  with  this  last  appeal: 
“Let  us  go  forward  in  the  good  work  we  have 
in  hand,  and  let  us  put  our  trust,  not  in  squires 
and  peers,  and  not  in  titles  or  in  acres ;  I  will 
go  fuitber  and  say,  not  in  man  as  such,  but 
in  Almighty  God,  who  is  the  God  of  justice, 
and  who  has  ordained  the  principles  of  right, 
of  equity,  and  of  freedom,  to  be  the  guides 
and  the  masters  of  our  lives.  ” 

Where  did  this  man  get  this  inspiration?  To 
the  honor  of  the  Church  of  England  be  it  said, 
be  found  it  in  that  ancient  Communion, 
which  is  bis  mother,  at  whose  knees  he 
learned  his  first  prayer  as  a  child,  and  to 
which  in  his  old  age  he  turns  with  increased 
love  and  veneration.  The  presence  of  this 
devout  spirit  is  felt  by  all  who  come  under  his 
roof ;  it  is  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  bis  home. 
When  he  bad  the  whole  English  Empire  on  his 
hands,  he  never  forgot  the  devotions  which 
returned  as  regularlv  as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
My  brother  w»s  once  his  guest  at  Hawarden, 
and  every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  they 
walked  across  the  park  to  the  little  church  to 
join  in  the  morning  prayers,  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  not  infrequently  read  himself. 

At  the  risk  of  lifting  the  veil  on  what  may 
seem  too  private  or  too  sacred  to  be  disclosed, 
I  venture  to  mention  what  was  told  me  by 
Madame  Loyson,  the  wife  of  Father  Hyacintbe. 
On  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Gladstone,  the  latter  said  of 
her  husband,  “He  sometimes  comes  from  Par¬ 
liament  at  midnight, sometimes  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  but  never  without  kneeling 
there,  pointing  to  what  served  as  his  prie-Dieu, 
before  he  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow." 

Such  is  the  man  who  now  steps  down  from 
the  pinnacle  of  power  to  take  his  place  as  a 
private  citizen  of  England,  to  whose  welfare 
he  has  devoted  a  long  life,  and  whose  great¬ 
ness  and  happiness  will  be  bis  supreme  wish 
even  to  bis  dying  hour.  All  Americans  will 


join  in  the  prayer  that  bis  days  may  yet  be 
prolonged  on  the  earth  that  he  may  see  the 
fruit  of  all  his  labors  that  he  has  taken  under 
the  sun. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

“The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,” 
said  the  Master  to  His  disciples.  The  golden 
age  comes  not  with  observation,  not  in  the 
dawn  of  fairer  days,  not  in  the  unfolding  of 
sweeter  flowers,  but  in  the  spiritual  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  man.  It  is  easier  to  strike  the 
fetters  from  the  hands  of  a  slave  than  the 
chains  of  habit  from  bis  soul.  Looking  over 
the  reports  from  Central  and  South  America, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  futility  of  forms  to 
secure  the  happiness  or  welfare  of  a  people. 
Social  reformers  who  think  Christ  should  have 
abolished  crowns  instead  of  preaching  a  Gos¬ 
pel,  have  studied  history  to  little  purpose. 
There  are  few  republics  where  such  liberty  is 
enjoyed  as  under  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain, 
and  few  despotisms  which  so  grind  and  crush 
as  the  nominal  democracies  to  the  south  of 
us.  But  what  interests  us  most  nearly  is  that 
we  are  naturalizing  these  unrepublican  ele¬ 
ments  4very  day  of  the  year,  and  filling  up 
great  cities  with  populations  unfit  to  exercise 
authority  because  unable  to  rule  themselves. 
The  views  of  these  alien  races  are  no  more 
innocuous  north  than  south  of  the  equator. 
The  oath  of  naturalization  is  not  a  regenera¬ 
ting  process,  and  we  are  importing  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  which  we.  may  yet  perish.  It  is  not 
the  extent  of  our  commerce  that  will  make  or 
unmake  us,  but  the  character  of  our  people. 

Our  financial  difliculties  are  accompanied  by 
a  general  awakening  of  public  interest  in 
municipal  affairs.  When  everything  is  “boom¬ 
ing,”  the  gentlemen  that  fatten  at  the  public 
crib  have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  too  busy  making  money,  and  too  con¬ 
tent  with  prosperity,  to  bother  themselves 
much  about  iquestions  so  remote  as  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  public  funds.  But  w'hen  busi¬ 
ness  is  dull,  and  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger,  and  the  question  of  meeting 
one’s  taxes  not  to  be  treated  as  a  joke,  our 
cities  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  the  robbery  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  them.  It  is  probable  that  this 
spring  a  larger  vote  will  be  polled  at  our  city 
elections  throughout  the  country  than  ever 
before,  for  the  people  are  feeling  too  poor  to 
submit  to  be  robbed  any  further.  It  will  be 
happy  for  ‘those  cities  which  are  wise  enough 
to  discover  that  no  people  can  be  rich  by  tax¬ 
ing  vice  instead  of  by  practicing  virtue.  Moat 
of  the  cities  in  our  western  States  which  have 
nullified  their  State  prohibitory  laws  for  the 
sake  of  the  revenue  from  the  saloons,  are 
poorer  than  ever  to-day,  and  more  deeply  in 
debt.  Although  the  sums  raised  by  such 
methods  are  in  some  instances  enormous,  we 
cannot  discover  a  single  city  practicing  this 
means  for  securing  a  revenue  in  which  the 
taxes  are  lessened.  Solomon  was  right  when 
he  said  that  though  a  fool  be  brayed  in  a 
mortar,  ^et  will  not  bis  foolishness  depart 
from  him. 


Chicago  is  always  at  the  head  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  whichever  way  it  be  moving.  The 
progress  toward  secularism  seems  to  have 
come  to  a  focus  in  what  it  is  pleased  to  call 
“A  Modem  Church.”,  The  plan  of  the  Church 
is  simple,  and  embraces  many  features  for 
which  some  of  our  reformers  have  long  clam¬ 
ored.  There  will  be  no  pastor,  no  pews,  no 
collections !  It  will  neither  formulate  nor  ac¬ 
cept  a  creed  I  Instead  of  an  altar  it  will  build 
a  gymnasium,  in  the  place  of  a  prayer-room  it 
has  built  a  bowling  alley,  and  the  dedicatory 
sermon,  although  preached  by  a  minister, 
seems  to  have  avoided  any  reference  to  a  God ! 


Nothing  could  be  more  admirable,  provided 
man  is  without  a  soul  and  the  world  is  with¬ 
out  a  Saviour. 


A  trial  before  the  civil  courts  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  parties  involved.  A 
Catholic  priest  has  entered  suit  against  his 
bishop,  nominally  for  defamation  of  character, 
but  really  on  account  of  bis  deposition  from 
the  ministry.  Of  course  the  priest  was 
worsted,  for  if  there  be  anything  which  the 
Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States  has  plain¬ 
ly  written  down,  it  is  that  a  priest  who  re¬ 
nounces  his  civil  rights  in  his  ordination 
vows,  cannot  appeal  to  the  court  to  defend 
him  in  the  conduct  of  his  functions.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  those  formal  renunciations 
of  civil  protection  which  we  are  required  to 
sign  upon  our  telegraph  blanks,  shipping  bills 
of  railways,  and  the  like,  which  the  well  in¬ 
formed  understand  to  be  only  a  Pickwickian 
method  of  procedure.  No  common  carrier  en¬ 
joying  rights  from  the  Government  can  plead 
a  contract  signed  under  duress  which  is  in 
itself  contrary  to  public  policy.  But  no  man  is 
obliged  to  become  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  if  he  renounce  his  rights  of  pro¬ 
tection,  he  must  do  it  of  his  own  free  will, 
and  abide  by  the  consequences.  The  court 
will  not  inquire  into  the  regularity  of  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  which  the  citizen  makes  himself 
voluntarily  subject.  If  he  choose  the  bishop 
as  his  ruler,  the  State  is  not  bound  to  see  that 
the  bishop  rule  justly,  since  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  choose  any  master.  But  Mgr. 
Satolli  has  written  Bishop  Bonacum  a  letter, 
in  which  he  congratulates  “His  Lordship” 
upon  the  result,  and  hopes  “His  Lordship” 
will  not  be  greatly  distressed  at  the  course  of 
his  rebellious  priest.  After  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Pope  has  been  in  this  country  a 
little  longer,  he  will  be  politic  enough  to  omit 
titles  which  are  repugnant  to  the  common 
sentiment  of  American  citizens.  We  have  not 
had  any  “lordships”  in  this  country  for  about 
118  years,  and  any  Church  which  handicaps 
itself  with  such  absurd  dignities,  will  hinder 
its  own  ambitions. 

Silver,  wheat,  coal,  these  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  products  all  down,  and  still  falling.  What 
does  it  mean?  Only  that  we  have  produced 
more  than  the  world  needed,  and  produced 
them  largely  upon  borrowed  capital.  Our 
creditors  are  more  importunate,  not  to  say 
more  numerous,  than  our  purchasers.  The 
mine  owner  must  pay  for  his  mills,  the  farmer 
must  meet  the  interest  on  his  mortgage,  the 
coal  producer  must  face  his  pay  roll.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  solemn  tables  of  Malthus,  produc¬ 
tion  does  increase  more  rapidly  than  popula¬ 
tion.  America  is  not  the  only  Golconda  for 
the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  learned  the  advantages  of  a  self- 
binder.  Some  years  ago  the  towns  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  that  bad  grown  prosperous 
upon  the  profits  of  the  herring  fishery,  were 
bankrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
shoals  so  immense  that  all  the  ports  were 
glutted  with  fish,  that  lay  in  heaps  rotting  on 
the  shore.  So  the  products  of  our  mountains 
and  the  produce  of  our  valleys  threaten  with 
bankruptcy  the  debtor  who  can  find  no  sale 
for  his  wares.  Slowly  the  truth  will  filter 
through  the  apprehension  of  the  people  that 
neither  legislation,  nor  orders  of  a  court,  nor 
strikes  of  labor  unions  will  reverse  natural 
laws.  One  might  as  well  legislate  against  a 
deluge  or  strike  against  a  cyclone.  Capital 
and  labor  must  both  adjust  themselves  to 
new  conditions.  The  only  question  is  whether 
it  shall  be  done  sooner  and  peaceably,  or  later 
and  by  bloodshed. 


March  8,  1894. 
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JEHUS  CHRIST  IN  THE  HEART. 

By  B«v.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Jesus  Christ  offers  to  supply  and  to  satisfy 
the  most  urgent  spiritual  wants  of  every  one 
who  accepts  Him.  He  promises  to  be  a  living 
itell.  “The  water  that  I  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlast¬ 
ing  life.  ”  When  a  person  is  truly  converted. 
Christ  enters  the  heart ;  that  is  the  very 
essence  and  touchstone  of  conversion.  With 
Him  comes  light;  with  Him  comes  peace; 
with  Him  comes  power  to  resist  the  tempter. 

Christ  enters  the  believing  soul,  not  as  a 
transient  visitor,  but  as  an  abiding  guest. 
While  He  abides  there,  He  gives  perennial 
strength  and  joy  to  the  believer;  it  is  the  em¬ 
pire  of  love.  “Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also.” 
“Yet  not  I,”  said  the  happy,  hale-hearted 
Apostle,  “but  Christ  that  liveth  inme. ”  After 
the  first  excitement  of  that  scene  on  the  road 
to  Damascus  had  passed  away,  Paul  remained 
a  Christian  ;  for  a  well  spring  bad  been  opened 
in  his  heart  that  never  ran  dry.  People  could 
always  tell  how  Paul  would  act  in  any  emer¬ 
gency,  because  the  principle  that  ruled  him 
was  always  the  same.  “  For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,”  was  his  marching  motto  in  all  condi¬ 
tions  and  under  all  weathers.  The  only  reason 
why  any  godly  man  continues  to  be  a  godly 
man,  is  that  the  well-spring  within  him  can¬ 
not  be  exhausted.  That  reckless,  profane, 
slave-hunting  sinner,  John  Newton,  ceased  to 
swear  and  drink  and  scoff,  and  began  to 
pray.  Twent}'  years  afterward  he  was  still 
praying  and  preaching  and  saving  souls  in  the 
busy  haunts  of  London,  and  solely  because  the 
Lord  Jesus  dwelt  in  him,  a  source  of  holy 
affections  and  an  inspirer  of  noble  and  godly 
actions.  On  Sunday  he  preached  to  rich 
bankers  and  ladies  of  rank.  On  a  week-day 
evening  he  would  sit  on  a  three-legged  stool 
in  his  sailor  jacket  and  talk  to  the  poorest 
folk  who  came  to  him  for  counsel  and  help. 
“I  was  a  wild  beast  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
once,”  he  used  to  say,  “but  the  Lord  Jesus 
caught  me  and  tamed  me,  and  now  people 
come  to  see  me  as  they  would  go  to  look  at 
the  lions  in  the  Tower.  ”  What  people  came  to 
see  and  to  love  was  the  Jesus  Christ  who  dwelt 
in  the  sturdy  sailor-preacher,  just  as  in  our 
country  they  saw  Christ  in  the  rescued  Jerry 
McAuley,  and  heard  Christ  in  the  fervid  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  converted  John  B.  Gough. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  Christian  perseverance. 
The  followers  of  John  Wesley  and  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  John  Calvin  agree  in  this,  that  a  true 
Christian  holds  out  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  Christ  holds  out.  The  fountain-head  of 
all  holy  affections  and  of  all  generous,  heroic, 
self-denying  endurances  is  deep  down  in  the 
man’s  or  woman’s  heart.  You  can  no ‘more 
exhaust  the  graces  of  a  Spurgeon  or  a  Moody, 
a  General  Booth  or  a  General  Howard,  than 
you  could  pump  the  Hudson  dry  at  West 
Point.  What  a  transcendent  idea  that  is  in 
Paul’s  prayer  for  his  brethren,  “that  ye  might 
be  filled  with  all  ihefuUnesH  of  God!”  When, 
therefore,  we  meet  with  a  man  or  woman  who 
rarely  or  never  disappoints  us,  who  is  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  who 
serves  God  on  every  day  as  well  as  the  Sunday, 
who  is  more  anxious  to  be  right  than  to  be 
rich,  and  who  can  ask  God’s  blessing  on  the 
bitterest  cup ;  when  we  meet  such  a  one  we 
know  that  down  in  the  clefts  of  the  soul  is 
Christ,  the  well  spring. 

In  a  thousand  ways  will  the  inward  fountain 
of  Christian  principle  make  itself  visible.  We 
see  it  in  the  merchant  who  gives  Christ  the 
key  of  his  safe,  and  never  defiles  it  with  a 
dirty  dollar.  We  see  it  in  the  civilian  who 
cares  more  to  win  God’s  approval  on  his  con¬ 
science  than  a  reelection  to  office.  We  recog 
nize  it  in  the  minister  who  is  more  solicitous 


for  souls  than  for  salary.  We  see  it  in  the 
young  man  who  would  rather  endure  a  com¬ 
rade’s  laugh  than  His  Saviour’s  frown,  and  in 
the  maiden  who  obeys  Christ  sooner  than 
fashion.  I  often  detect  this  well-.spring  of 
cheerful  piety  in  the  patient  mother  whose 
daily  walk  with  God  is  a  fount  of  holy  influ¬ 
ence  amid  her  household.  I  know  more  than 
one  poor  man’s  dwelling  in  which  grows  a 
plant  of  contentment  that  is  an  exotic  rarely 
found  in  many  a  lordly  mansion.  Its  leaves 
are  fresh  and  green  and  glossy,  for  it  in  fed 
from  the  well. 

Jesus,  who  loves  His  own,  loveth  them  to 
the  end.  In  dying  chambers  we  have  cften 
heard  this  spiritual  fountain  playing,  and  its 
murmur  was  as  musical  as  the  ripple  of  a 
brook  “in  the  leafy  month  of  June.”  Perfect 
love  had  cast  out  fear.  Peace  brooded  like  a 
dove.  Joy  shone  on  the  face  in  the  sunlight 
of  Christ’s  countenance.  There  was  a  deep 
well  in  that  soul  which  death  could  not  dry ; 
it  was  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  ever¬ 
lasting  life.”  Horatius  Bonar  has  rhymed 
this  thought  into  the  most  beautiful  hymn 
that  he  ever  composed  : 

“  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 

‘  Behold  I  freely  give 
The  living  water;  thirsty  one  I 
Stoop  down  and  drink  and  live  I’ 

I  came  to  Jesus,  aud  I  drank 
Of  that  life-giving  stream, 

My  thirst  was  quenched,  my  soul  revived 
And  now  I  live  in  Him.” 


A  NOBLE  LIFE  WORK  ENDED. 

It  is  not  simply  Chicago,  but  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  that  has  lost  much  in  the  gentle 
passing  away  of  Dr.  R.  W.  PattersoB,  at  his 
home  in  Evanston.  The  death  bed  of  peace, 
surrounded  by  those  whom  he  had  loved,  and 
who  were  deeply  attached  to  him,  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  beautiful  life  of  one  whose 
influence  is  felt  all  through  the  great  city 
with  whose  fortunes  his  life  has  been  closely 
identified. 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Patterson  was  peculiarly 
accurate  and  thorough  going.  He  had  an  al¬ 
most  exhaustive  knowledge  of  English  and 
American  theology,  and  in  the  controversies 
of  this  country  had  taken  a  part,  the  record 
of  which  is  a  large  factor  in  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  theological  thinking  that  is 
now  going  on.  He  served  with  distinguished 
success  the  Second  church  of  Chicago  from 
the  First  of  January,  1848,  until  his  farewell 
sermon  on  June  11th,  1874.  But  his  life  was 
scarcely  less  active  during  the  twenty  years 
that  have  intervened.  As  professor  in  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  as  lecturer  in  Lane  Seminary, 
and  as  an  ever  welcome  contributor  to  the 
theological  literature  of  the  day,  he  has  form¬ 
ed  and  molded  the  younger  thought  with 
which  he  stood  in  the  closest  relation.  As  a 
man,  he  was  wonderfully  susceptible  to  new 
intellectual  impressions,  and  although  extreme¬ 
ly  cautious,  and  temperate  in  all  his  judg¬ 
ments,  he  knew,  as  few  men  did,  how  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  was  in 
large  measure  his  advocacy  of  a  Revision  of 
our  Confession  of  Faith  that  so  thoroughly 
imbued  the  great  North-west  with  the  idea; 
and  when  it  appeared  that  revision  would  not 
greatly  simplify  the  matter,  but  would  still 
leave  intellectual  propositions  bound  up  to¬ 
gether  with  evangelical  Christianity,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  advocate  an  entire  turning 
from  Revision  to  a  New  Creed  as  a  standing 
ground  that  would  unite  all  parties  in  the 
church.  He  was  intensely  loyal  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  denomination,  but  only  as  it  served 
the  still  higher  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

With  a  mind  subtle,  accurate  and  far-reach 
ing.  Dr.  Patterson’s  character  was  as  simple 
and  as  childlike  and  as  trustful  as  any  one  the 


writer  ever  knew.  Nothing  delighted  him 
mere  than  the  companionship  with  those  who 
felt  in  his  presence  that  they  were  receiving 
both  direction  and  inspiration.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  philosophical  and  theological  litera¬ 
ture  was  of  the  far  reaching,  accurate  kind, 
that  included  impartial  criticism  of  the  most 
searching  variety.  Some  of  his  views  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  of  Chicago,  made  it  a 
source  to  be  consulted  by  everyone  interested 
m  learning  what  was  valuable  in  new  theo¬ 
logical  literature.  In  the  various  ministerial 
circles  he  was  always  a  most  welcome  guest, 
and  his  judgment  was  looked  for  toward  the 
close  to  sum  up  and  give  almost  final  verdict 
along  the  lines  of  the  discussion.  Business 
men  in  Chicago  will  miss  in  him  an  adviser 
whose  judgment  could  always  be  trusted,  both 
to  hold  firmly  to  all  that  was  righteous  and 
true  and  honorable,  and  to  put  the  case  so 
clearly  as  to  carry  with  it  the  conviction  of 
an  honest  mind.  In  hundreds  of  homes  there 
is  a  sense  of  personal  loss,  for  the  venerable 
pastor  had  baptized  and  married  and  laid 
away,  with  sweet  words  of  consolation,  mem¬ 
bers  of  circles  all  over  the  city.  He  was 
looked  to  as  a  father,  and  always  trusted  and 
welcomed  as  a  friend.  The  last  two  or  three 
years  intensely  interested  him,  and  with 
touching  simplicity  he  has  said  once  or  twice 
to  one  or  two  of  the  younger  men  who  looked 
to  him  for  direction  and  counsel,  that  for  their 
sake  there  were  no  sacrifices  he  would  not 
make  to  obtain  in  the  church  a  larger  place 
for  the  scholarship  and  intellectual  freedom 
he  felt  to  be  inseparable  from  wholesome 
ecclesiastical  life.  With  him  has  gone  one  of 
the  most  steadying  influences  the  newer 
movement  has  had,  because  all  sections  of  the 
Church  had  learned  to  know  the  strength’of 
his  advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  Christian  evan¬ 
gelical  truth.  His  standpoint  was  essentially 
that  of  cautious  and  wise  maintenance  of  all 
that  had  proved  itself  trustworthy.  Traditions 
and  familiar  forms  had  great  value  in  his 
eyes.  The  past  was  to  him  sweet  and  fragrant 
with  conflict  and  victory,  but  at  the  same  time 
this  fragrance  could  only  be  maintained  by 
constantly  learning  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
setting  all  traditions  and  forms  in  their  right¬ 
ful  place  as  secondary  to  fundamental  truth. 

Personally  Dr.  Patterson  was  the  most  lova¬ 
ble  of  men.  Hie  family  life  was  beautiful^ in 
the  extreme.  His  constant  activities  never  sep¬ 
arated  him  from  the  personal  intercourse  and 
kindly,  affectionate  interchange  that  mellows 
intellectual  judgment  and  softens  the  way  in 
which  sharp,  discerning  convictions  are  held. 

Tenderly  Dr.  Patterson  has  gone  to  his 
rest,  surrounded  by  loving  care.  The  services 
were  fitly  held  in  his  old  church,  the  Second 
Presbyterian,  and  conducted  by  Dr.  McPher¬ 
son,  with  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.  McClure, 
and  the  writer  taking  part,  all  of  whom  bore 
loving  tribute  to  the  man  and  the  scholar,  and 
then,  on  a  beautiful  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
remains  were  laid  quietly  away  in  the  Grace- 
land  Cemetery,  and  the  spirit  is  rejoicing  In 
the  presence  of  Him  in  whose  righteousness 
alone  he  trusted,  and  whose  love  and  mercy 
shone  forth  in  his  life.  It  is  not  only  now, 
but  again  and  again  through  the  years  that 
are  still  before  the  younger  men  whom  Dr. 
Patterson  had  so  peculiarly  attracted  to  him¬ 
self,  that  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  with  pain 
that  the  wise  counsellor  is  gone,  even  though 
we  know  that  he  has  been  taken  to  the  rest 
that  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

Thos.  C.  Hall. 


The  Grove  Presbyterian  Church,  Danville. 
Penn.  (Dr.  W.  A.  McAtee  pastor),  welcomed 
twenty-two  new  communicants  on  March  4th. 
Eleven  were  baptized. 
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PRESBYTERY  MUST  DO  ITS  DUTY. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  It  does  one’s  heart  good  to 
find  that  here  and  there  a  voice  is  raised 
against  the  one  serious  defect  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  short  and  uncertain  pastorates  Your 
own  editorial  and  Dr.  Nott’s  communication 
are  fairly  along  the  line  of  a  widespread  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
that  ought  to  be  righted.  I  know  of  scores  of 
good  men  and  true  here  in  ihe  West,  who  are 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  our  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem  in  placing  and  removing  pastors.  Our 
theory  of  the  pastorate  is  simply  beautiful 
and  altogether  lovely;  but,  alas,  for  poor 
human  nature !  in  practice  we  fall  far  short  of 
living  up  to  it.  When  I  entered  the  minis¬ 
try,  I  reasoned  as  follows :  During  my  long 
connection  with  a  great  publishing  house  I 
got  along  smoothly  and  retained  my  position 
easily,  how  much  better  a  time  will  I  not  have 
when  I  am  among  exclusively  Christian  peo¬ 
ple,  working  for  divine  ends?  So  in  my  inno¬ 
cence  I  reasoned ;  but  like  hundreds  of  others. 
I  have  found  Jordan  a  hard  road  to  travel.  T 
have  worked  hard  and  love  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  and  don’t  mind  the  small  pay,  but  I 
confess  that  there  is  not  a  “blacksmith”  print¬ 
ing  oifice  in  the  land  that  treats  its  employees 
as  shabbily  and  cruelly  as  I  know  many  min¬ 
isters  are  treated. 

The  minister  is  the  most  public  man  in  the 
community ;  he  is  always  before  the  people ; 
be  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and  is  at  every¬ 
body’s  service,  from  conducting  a  funeral  to 
delivering  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  But 
strange  to  say,  it  is  this  man,  above  all 
others,  who  is  most  dependent  upon  private 
individuals  for  his  usefulness  and  continuance 
in  a  community  any  length  of  time.  The 
brutal,  ignorant  saloon-keeper  may  bring  un¬ 
told  woe  into  half  the  households  of  the  town, 
but  he  paints  his  name  in  large  letters  upon 
the  building  itself  which  he  occupies ;  but  the 
pastor,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  save  men,  is  for¬ 
tunate  if  his  name  remains  a  few  years  upon 
the  little  bulletin  board  in  front  of  the  church. 
The  very  nature  of  the  pastor’s  work  is  to  bind 
him  more  and  more  intimately  to  his  parish  ; 
but  no  matter  how  popular  he  may  be,  no 
matter  how  many  hearts  go  out  to  him,  every 
pastor  knows  that  it  finally  depends  altogether 
upon  one,  or  it  may  be,  several  individuals,  as 
to  bis  having  a  home  and  a  field.  When  an 
irate  countryman  came  to  Horace  Greeley  and 
said,  “I  want  to  stop  your  paper,”  the  latter 
quietly  smiled,  showed  his  visitor  through  the 
editorial  and  press  rooms,  and  then  answered 
him  :  “Stop my  paper?  No  power  on  earth  can 
stop  it ;  but  as  for  your  subscription,  that  is  a 
mere  trifle.  Good-morning.”  But  this  same 
countryman  could  go  home  and  walk  into  the 
parsonage,  say  to  the  pastor,  “Stop  your 
preaching,”  and  presto,  in  a  few  weeks  the 
expressman  may  be  seen  loading  up  the 
preacher’s  goods. 

It  is  very  pitiful,  this  condition  of  things.  In 
the  name  of  my  brethren  who  literally  “go 
about  doing  good,”  in  the  name  of  all  true  and 
loving  hearts  in  the  churches,  in  the  name  of 
the  communities  where  our  churches  are  loca¬ 
ted,  in  the  name  of  the  glorified  Head  of  the 
Church,  men  and  brethren,  lift  this  crushing 
weight  from  the  shoulders  of  our  itinerant 
ministry,  and  viake  the  Presbytery  responsible 
for  the  removal  and  transfer  of  pastors.  At 
present  it  is  a  matter  between  essentially  a 
few  irresponsible  persons  who  must  be  suited 
and  the  hard-pressed  candidate.  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  I  hope  a  sufficient  impe¬ 
tus  will  be  given  to  this  all-important  matter 
of  the  instability  of  the  pastorate,  so  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  prompted  to  act  and 
right  this  great  wrong  How  long,  oh  Lord, 
how  long?  Joseph  F.  Flint. 

Harvky,  Illinois. 


JOHN  HOPKINS  WORCESTER,  JR..  D.D. 

The  members  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago  have  done  a  graceful  act  in 
printing  a  volume  (biography  and  sermons)  in 
memory  of  their  late  pastor.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  be  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  of  New  Y’ork.  But  the  fatal 
disease  which  indicated  its  presence  when  he 
took  up  his  new  and  severe  duties,  prevented 
bis  making  lectures  ready  for  publication, 
and  secluded  him  from  intimacy  even  with 
bis  colleagues.  There  was  gratifying  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  acceptableness  and  efficiency  of 
bis  instructions  in  the  Seminary ;  but  it  is 
not  inappropriate  that  his  memorial  should 
appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  where 
he  had  completed  so  full  and  rounded  a  min¬ 
istry. 

The  excellent  influence  of  Professor  Henry 
B.  Smith  over  his  pupils  is  shown  to-day  in 
their  theological  equipoise;  they  have  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  departed  widely  from  the 
course  of  conservative  belief,  nor,  on  the 
other,  fallen  into  panic  and  resorted  to  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  presence  of  modern  questions. 
No  finer  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  than 
in  Dr.  Worcester.  He  was  the  willing  disciple 
of  such  a  guide,  and  in  due  time  became  him¬ 
self  such  a  guide  for  others.  His  work  in 
New  York  was  begun  with  the  acknowledged 
intention  of  following  along  the  way  opened 
up  by  Professor  Smith.  But  it  was  soon  evi¬ 
dent  to  one  who  followed  bis  instructions, 
that  he  was  competent  not  only  to  correct  or 
supplement  the  deficient  copies  which  we 
possess  of  Professor  Smith’s  lectures,  but  also 
to  deviate  from  them  where  the  advance  of 
knowledge  made  this  necessary.  With  him 
avowed  conservatism  was  tempered  by  loyalty 
to  scholarship.  His  inclination  to  learning  was 
so  strong,  that  notwithstanding  unusually  labo¬ 
rious  preaching  and  pastoral  care,  be  still  ad¬ 
vanced  steadily  in  each  department  of  the¬ 
ology.  Not  only  did  he  escape  the  too  common 
rust  upon  seminary  studies,  but  as  the  years 
went  by,  increased  the  stores  of  accurate  learn¬ 
ing  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  just  under¬ 
standing.  This  was  not  because  he  was  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  professorship.  He  preferred  the  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  directly  to  the  public. 
Even  before  his  ordination  permanent  positions 
in  college  and  theological  seminary  were 
offered  him,  but  he  chose  the  ministry.  As 
years  passed  by  the  evidence  of  his  solid  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  preacher  and  in  the  pastorate  were 
so  unmistakeable  as  to  silence  even  the  doubts 
of  his  characteristic  modesty.  This  work  so 
endorsed  continued  to  the  end  to  be  bis  prefer¬ 
ence.  Least  of  all  did  he  incline  to  the  teach- 
in  of  dogmatic  theology ;  Biblical  theology 
would  have  been  more  in  consonance  with  his 
tastes.  The  pastorate  be  relinquished  entirely 
at  the  claim  of  duty  as  interpreted  to  him  by 
the  voice  of  many  wise  and  devout  men.  This 
attachment  to  the  ministry  is  amply  justified 
by  the  affectionate  tribute  of  his  church  and 
by  the  quality  of  the  sermons  contained  in  this 
volume.  They  represent  the  uniformly  high 
standard  of  bis  productions.  Volumes  more 
might  be  made  by  printing  his  powerful  dis¬ 
courses  almost  at  random,  as  they  are  found 
in  bis  manuscripts,  and  without  correction. 
The  reader  will  note  in  them  many  indications 
of  his  capacity  to  instruct  others  ^ho  should 
themselves  be  teachers. 

Some  who  had  been  long  familiar  with  bis 
resources,  encouraged  his  transfer  to  a  chair 
in  the  Seminary,  believing  that  he  was  equal 
to  this,  and  that  here  first  he  would  fully  do 
himself  justice  and  become  known  according 


to  his  merit.  He  had  seemed  capable  of  any¬ 
thing,  and  able  always  to  rise  to  the  increased 
responsibility.  The  physical  difficulty  no  one 
could  foresee.  As  it  was  he  did  wonders. 
His  class-room  w-as  a  scene  of  unmistakable 
interest.  He  dared,  under  all  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  situation,  to  let  the  students 
question  him  openly ;  this  became  at  times  a 
splendid  intellectual  contest,  illustrating  the 
grand  powers  of  his  mind,  stimulating  the 
beholder,  loaded  with  instruction,  but  pathetic 
when  one  knows  that  he  went  from  it  to 
physical  weariness  and  pain. 

The  choice  of  Dr.  Worcester  to  the  profes¬ 
sorship  of  Union  Seminary  doubtless  repre¬ 
sented  the  desire  of  the  Directors  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  those  who  were  alarmed. 
Conservative  men  urged  his  acceptance  of  the 
offer  hoping  that  his  wisdom  and  patience 
might  avail  to  harmonize  differences  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  bis  doctrinal  conservatism 
would  allay  suspicion.  The  biography  con¬ 
tains  the  powerful  plea  for  moderation  and 
forbearance  which  he  delivered  at  the  General 
Assembly  in  Detroit,  in  1891.  He  was  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  facing  difficult  questions  with 
candor,  so  solicitous  to  retain  all  the  good  of 
the  past,  and  so  ready  to  know  the  new  truth 
as  it  opens,  that  the  settlement  of  great  ques¬ 
tions  by  parliamentary  manoeuvre,  or  the  mere 
dictum  of  vote  under  excitement,  could  not 
have  his  assent.  The  address  is  instructive 
reading  now.  Those  wise  and  wholesome 
words  will  bear  the  test  of  years.  They  have 
not  accomplished  the  end  he  had  in  view. 
But  they  immediately  secured,  among  the 
many  who  had  not  known  him,  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  bis  ability  and  of  his  irenic  spirit. 
He  came  to  Union  Seminary  as  a  peacemaker 
for  union  in  Presbyterianism,  invited  on  the 
one  side  and  urged  on  the  other  to  accept  the 
professorship  for  that  purpose.  It  was  for  this 
that  he  gave  up  the  pastoral  office.  Whether 
he  could  have  lived  for  years  longer  in  the 
further  fulfilment  of  his  usual  pastoral  func¬ 
tions  we  cannot  know.  But  as  the  event 
proved,  it  is  natural  and  right  to  consider  the 
loss  of  this  learned,  wise  and  good  man  as  a 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  and  service  of  Chris¬ 
tian  peace.  The  question  remains,  whether 
such  a  sacrifice  goes  for  nought.  W.  P.  F. 


At  the  March  meeting  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  Managers  grants  of  books  were 
made  to  the  value  of  about  §12,367,  including 
§6,725  to  auxiliary  societies,  mission  churches, 
district  superintendents,  and  others,  largely 
to  Spanish  and  Portuguese-speaking  peoples. 
A  grant  of  900  Bibles  in  the  Gilbert  Islands 
language  was  also  made  to  the  American 
Board.  Mr.  Hykes  of  Shanghai,  reports  that 
new  versions  in  Canton  Colloquial  are  ready 
for  the  printer.'  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  D.,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Hon.  William  J.  Northen,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Georgia;  Hon.  Edward  H.  East  of 
Tennessee,  and  William  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of 
Kentucky,  have  recently  been  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  the  society. 


The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  is  to  hold  a  series  of 
union  meetings  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  among  a 
cluster  of  churches  on  the  West  Side  of  the 
city,  principally  Congregational  and  Baptist. 
The  first  meeting  is  appointed  for  Sabbath 
morning  next  (March  11),  in  the  Pilgrim  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Dickson  is  pastor.  The  most  of  the  meetings 
will  be  held,  however,  in  the  Union  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  F.  AJ  Hor¬ 
ton  is  pastor,  which  is  more  central.  Mr. 
Mills  has  recently  labored  in  Montreal  with 
excellent  results,  notwithstanding  the  many 
and  peculiar  difficulties  of  that  field. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


ROBERT  W.  PATTERSON,  D.D.LL  D. 


“  The  Kood  old  man  is  gone  I 
He  lies  in  his  saintly  rest. 

And  bis  labors  all  are  done. 

And  the  work  that  be  loved  the  best. 

The  good  old  man  is  gone ; 

But  the  dead  in  the  Lord  are  blest.” 

Our  correspondent  at  Chicago  writes  on  the 
first  day  of  Spring:  “The  morning  papers  re¬ 
cord  the  death  of  the  most  distinguished  figure 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago.  ”  He  might  have 
said  the  most  distinguished  figure  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  for  certainly  there  was  not 
one  more  entitled  to  public  veneration.  Our 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Patterson  began  full 
half  a  century  ago  in  St.  Louis.  We  recall  at 
this  moment  our  first  meeting  in  the  parlor  of 
Dr.  Artemas  Bullard,  when  our  own  boyish 
figure  looked  small  indeed  as  there  uprose  the 
form  of  a  Western  giant,  then  in  the  prime  of 
his  early  manhood.  We  could  not  help  “look¬ 
ing  up”  to  him,  as  we  have  done  ever  since  in  a 
double  sense— because  of  his  stature  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  manly  character.  From  that  first 
introduction  the  heart  of  the  writer  “safely 
trusted  in  him,”  a  confidence  that  has  only 
grown  stronger  and  stronger  with  all  these 
fifty  years.  Our  correspondent  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  details  of  his  life  : 

“Rev.  Robert  Wilson  Patterson,  D. D. ,  LL. D. , 
was  born  near  Maryville,  Tennessee,  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1814.  Up  to  his  ninth  year  he  had  only 
six  months  of  schooling,  but  at  eighteen  he 
had  got  on  so  far  that  he  was  teaching  school, 
and  at  twenty-three  he  graduated  from  Illinois 
College.  He  then  entered  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  sat  under  the  instruction 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Baxter 
Dickinson,  and  Thomas  J.  Briggs,  after  which 
he  took  post-graduate  studies  in  the  same  in¬ 
stitution.  His  first  ministry  was  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Monroe,  Michigan, 
from  which  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
took  charge  of  an  offshoot  from  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  that  was  thought  to  be  given 
rather  too  much  to  the  anti -slavery  agitation 
that  was  then  beginning  to  make  a  ferment 
in  both  the  political  and  the  religious  world. 
Still  the  separation  was  entirely  peaceful,  and 
as  the  course  of  events  in  the  country  brought 
all  parties  nearer  together,  the  two  churches 
worked  side  by  side  in  perfect  harmony. 

“This  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1842,  and  Dr.  Patterson,  then  only 
twenty  eight  years  of  age.  took  up  its  work 
with  such  earnestness  and  devotion  as  brought 
it  continued  growth  for  over  thirty-one  years. 
He  laid  down  his  charge  in  January,  1874, 
though  he  still  continued  Pastor  Emeritus. 
During  this  time  he  took  an  active  part  in 
current  discussions,  in  Church  councils,  and 
in  Presbyterian  extension  in  the  West.  A  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  says  editorially,  that  if  athisfuner 
al  there  should  be  present  one»person  from 
every  church  which  owes  its  cornerstone  to 
him,  no  church  edifice  in  the  city  w’ould  be 
sufficient  to  hold  the  congregation.  In  1859 
he  was  the  Moderator  of  the  New  School  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  that  met  in  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

“The  original  building  of  the  Second  Church 
was  at  Washington  street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
Just  before  the  great  fire  of  1871  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  move  southward,  and  uniting  with 
the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church,  services  were 
next  held  at  Fourteenth  street  and  Wabash 
Avenue.  The  old  church  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire.  The  present  edifice  at  Twentieth  street 


and  Michigan  Avenue  was  the  third  home  of 
the  congregation.  Dr.  Patterson  laying  the 
cornerstone  in  1872. 

“Following  him  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  came  Dr.  J.  Munro  Gibson,  now  in 
London,  and  about  eleven  years  ago  Dr.  S. 
J.  McPherson,  who  continues  to  this  day. 
Though  free  from  pastoral  cares.  Dr.  Patterson 
could  not  be  idle.  Seven  years  he  spent  in 
what  is  now  McCormick  Theological  Semi 
nary,  holding  the  chair  of  Evidences  and 
Ethics  of  Christianity.  During  the  winter 
months  of  the  following  three  years  he  deliv¬ 
ered  lectures  before  the  students  of  Lane  Sem¬ 
inary,  but  retained  his  residence  in  Chicago. 

“Since  1885  Dr.  Patterson  has  made  his  home 
in  the  suburban  town  of  Evanston,  and  there 
he  passed  to  his  rest  on  Wednesday,  the  last 
day  of  winter.  His  illness  had  not  been  long. 
He  had  recently  returned  from  a  Southern 
trip,  when  on  Monday,  February  5th,  he  took 
a  severe  cold,  which  was  followed  on  Friday 
by  symptoms  of  paralysis.  From  this  time  he 
kept  his  bed,  and  last  Sabbath  sank  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  only  in  heaven.  I 
On  Wednesday  morning,  February  28th,  at  j 
10.45,  his  spirit  took  its  departure  so  gently 
that  it  could  hardly  be  known  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 

“His  domestic  relations  had  been  most 
happy,  having  lived  with  the  wife  of  his  youth 
more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  married  in  May, 
1843,  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Quigley  of  Alton,  Illinois. 
Last  Spring  he  had  his  Golden  Wedding, 
which  w'as  celebrated  by  the  Second  Church, 
although  he  had  ceased  to  be  its  pastor  nine¬ 
teen  years  before,  a  demonstration  that  showed 
what  a  place  he  still  retained  in  the  hearts  of 
his  old  flock.  The  church  tendered  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  ami,  hale  and 
hearty,  he  addressed  the  company  very  much 
to  their  delight.  They  had  eight  children,  six 
of  whom  are  living,  and  seven  grandchildren, 
most  of  whom  were  around  him  at  the  end. 

“  Dr.  Patterson  was  closely  identified  with  the 
organizing  of  Lake  Forest  University,  and  was 
its  first  President,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants  at ' 
meetings  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  Pres-  ! 
bytery.  His  form  was  majestic,  slightly  bent  | 
with  age,  his  face  benevolent,  his  presence  j 
always  inspiring  of  respect.  He  has  left  his  j 
mark  upon  this  city,  whose  growth  he  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  upon  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  | 
in  all  this  region  of  country.” 

Here  ends  the  record  of  his  life  so  far  as 
names  and  places,  with  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  are  concerned.  But  something  more  is 
needed  to  give  the  full  measure  of  the  man : 
of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  did  in  his  life  of 
eighty  years.  If  we  were  to  describe  him  in 
one  word,  we  should  say  that  he  was  eminent¬ 
ly  trine  in  his  generation.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  ideas,  who  saw  things  at  a  long  range, 
as  his  keen  eye  swept  round  a  wide  horizon, 
and  took  in  observations  on  every  quarter. 
Hence  he  had  nothing  of  the  narrowness  of  | 
small  intellects,  but  kept  the  even  balance  of 
his  mind,  looking  before  and  after,  and  judg¬ 
ing  all  things  with  a  clear,  calm,  and  deliber- 
I  ate  judgment.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  fanat¬ 
icism  in  his  mental  composition.  He  was  not 
a  party  man  in  any  extreme  sense,  for  he 
never  went  to  extremes ;  he  could  not  be  called 
I  either  a  conservative  or  a  progressive,  for  he 
united  both  in  his  large  comprehension  and 
his  generous  sympathy. 

He  had  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  which  led 
him  at  times  to  lean  to  the  weaker  side,  partly 
because  it  iron  the  weaker.  When  Professor 
Swing  was  arraigned  on  charges  of  heresy,  he 
defended  him,  not  that  he  accepted  his  peculiar 
views,  but  that  he  stood  for  the  right  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Born  in  East  Tennessee,  he  had  from  j 


his  boyhood  breathed  that  free  mountain  air, 
and  now’  he  stood  for  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  Hie  people  free.  ' 

In  the  later  controversies  that  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  his  large  and  gener¬ 
ous  nature  led  him  to  the  side  of  toleration  of 
many  with  whom  he  did  not  agree.  Guileless 
himself,  he  w’as  not  suspicious  of  others,  but 
ready  to  judge  them  with  that  charity  that 
believeth  all  things,  and  that  never  failetb. 

His  last  service  to  the  Church  was  at  the 
Cleveland  Conference,  where  he  was  the  Chair- 
!  man  of  the  Committee  that  prepared  the  State- 
!  ment,  which  was  largely  from  his  pen,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  his  last  Will  and 
Testament  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Could 
it  but  listen  to  those  words  of  wisdom  from  the 
lips  of  age,  how  soon  would  all  its  divisions  be 
healed !  Thus  self-poised  in  min<l  and  heart, 
never  losing  his  clearness  of  perception  or  his 
quiet  dignity,  he  has  gone  dow’n  to  the  grave 
with  his  last  word,  addressed  to  the  Church 
that  he  so  much  loved,  a  Plea  for  Liberty  and 
Peace.  And  so  he  passes  from  our  sight. 
Farew’ell,  dear,  honored,  beloved  friend  and 
brother !  May  we  meet  again  in  the  land  that 
is  not  far  off,  where  we  shall  no  more  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face! 

Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry,  whom  all  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  know,  writes  from  the  old 
home  in  Stockbridge,  March  5th  : 

“You  see  that  I  am  in  ‘the  old  familiar 
places,’  ‘among  the  old  familiar  faces,’  of  our 
dear  old  home.  It  is  spring-like  here,  and  the 
first  bluebirds  sang  to  day.  But  in  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  home  over  the  way,  on  the  hill,  there  is 
heart-breaking  sorrow.  Poor  father  and  moth¬ 
er,  bending  over  the  silent  form  of  their  loved 
boy.  gone  so  early— only  twenty- five  !”  So  she 
speaks  of  one  who  was  a  favorite  with  us  all, 
the  son  of  our  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  John 
B.  Hull,  who  is  known  and  respected  not  only 
in  the  town,  but  all  over  the  county  and  the 
State,  for  he  has  been  our  representative  in 
the  Legislature.  “Walter,”  says  Mrs.  Perry, 
“was  one  of  the  loveliest  characters  as  a  boy 
and  young  man ;  a  Christian  who  lived  his 
religion  every  day.  He  and  his  brother  George, 
who  died  three  years  ago,  were  near  of  an  age 
and  devoted  to  each  other.  They  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  they 
are  not  divided.  ’  The  funeral  is  this  after¬ 
noon  (Monday),  and  I  am  so  glad  it  is  such  a 
warm,  bright  day,”  a  beautiful  day  to  lay  the 
dear  loved  ones  to  rest.  Our  tenderest  sympa¬ 
thies  are  with  the  stricken  parents  and  the 
three  surviving  brothers.  H.  M.  F. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  St.  James  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  goodly  apparel  and  gold  rings  in  the 
house  of  God  has  been  under  discussion,  and 
it  looks  as  though  it  might  be  continued  until 
the  purple  of  Dives  and  the  rags  of  Lazarus 
shall  be  exchanged  for  the  white  robes  of  a 
life  where  all  distinctions  of  wealth  and  pov¬ 
erty  vanish  forever.  But  apart  from  questions 
of  conscience  and  kindliness,  the  Sunday  suit 
is  an  indication  of  the  good  sense  and  proper 
taste  of  the  wearer.  In  the  church,  at  least, 
one  ought  to  “assume  a  virtue  if  he  have  it 
not.”  Much  might  be  said  for  the  uniform 
black  of  continental  church  costumes,  but  it 
is  not  safe  in  a  climate  like  ours  to  adopt  a 
fixed  conventional  habit.  It  is  better  to  trust 
to  the  good  taste  of  the  individual,  even  if  the 
sense  of  propriety  be  often  sadly  lacking.  The 
best  society  is  never  overdressed  at  church, 
and  the  people  who  own  most  diamonds  know 
when  to  leave  them  at  home.  Polonius  was 
right  when  he  advised  his  son  that  “Apparel 
oft  proclaims  the  man,”  but  his  words  are  of 
no  time  and  place  quite  so  true  as  of  Sunday 
morning  in  the  house  of  God. 
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WHAT  THB  SUPBRME  COURT  CAN  DO  AND 
WHAT  IT  CANNOT  DO. 

As  The  Evangelist  aims  to  be  strictly  accurate  in 
all  matters  of  the  law,  it  gladly  accepts  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  one  who  has  long  been  familiar  with  the 
practice  oi  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
though  indeed  it  is  rather  an  explanation  than  a 
correction,  and  does  but  confirm  the  substance  of 
what  we  said,  all  of  which  we  commend  to  the  care¬ 
ful  study  and  imitation  of  those  w  ho,  being  set  over  ! 
the  Lord’s  house,  though  it  be  only  for  a  few  days.  | 
would  fain  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  and  | 
assume  to  have  the  double  authority  of  judges  and  | 
legislators.  The  quotation  from  Burke  ought  to  j 
be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  bung  on  the  walls  ! 
of  Congress  and  of  Courts  ;  of  Legislatures  and  | 
Assemblies  ;  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  those  who,  in  ! 
their  zeal  for  what  they  honestly  believe  to  be  the  i 
infallible  truth,  think  they  are  doing  God  service  | 
in  overriding  the  opinions  and  consciences  of  others.  | 
Our  correspondent  writes  :  j 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  article  on 
“A  Question  of  Law,’’  and  am  disposed  to  j 
quote  a  passage  of  Burke’s  which  reads  as  j 
follows ; 

“All  the  uiirieiit,  honest,  Juridiral  prinelplew  and  i 
institutions  of  Knglaiid  are  so  many  clogs  to  check 
and  retard  the  headlong  course  of  violence  and 
oppression.  They  were  inventerl  for  this  one  giM>d  | 
purpos«‘,  that  what  was  not  Just  should  not  be 
convenient.”  j 


framed  and  adopted.  But  the  public  history 
of  every  European  nation  displays  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  too  plain  to  be  mistaken 
“They  had  for  more  than  a  century  before 
been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the 
white  race,  either  in  social  or  political  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly  and 
lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit.  ” 
In  this  he  simply  stated  a  matter  of  history. 
But  this  bare  statement  of  what  every  intelli¬ 
gent  man  knew  to  be  true,  led  to  a  general 
attack  upon  him,  which  was  made  sharp  and 
keen  so  as  to  pierce  to  the  quick,  by  the 
change  of  two  little  words  that  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  as  if  he  said,  “The 
negroes  hare  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
is  bound  to  respect” ;  when  all  that  he  did  say 
was  that  in  the  previous  century  there  had 
been  a  “state  of  public  opinion”  under  which 
“that  unfortunate  race”  ^had  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  iras  bound  to  respect”— an  in¬ 
justice  which  he  condemns  in  declaring  that 
“it  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize”  that  it 
could  exist.  Yet  for  this  simple  quoting  of  a 
fact  of  history,  the  great  Chief  Justice  (less 
privileged  than  the  humblest  man  that  might 
be  accused  at  the  bar)  was  arraigned  in  a 
time  of  great  excitement  before  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  condemned.  It  is 
but  simple  justice  that  this  correction  should 
be  made  even  at  this  late  day. 


I  Have  marked  your  article  in  two  places : 
where  it  needs  to  be  qualified  to  be  accurate,  i 
You  state  that  the  whole  of  the  business  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  interpretation,  not  crea-  ' 
tion.  This  is  not  strictly  true  Its  principal  j 
business  undoubtedly  is  interpretation,  but  it  i 
is  often  called  upon  to  declare  what  the  law  j 
is  under  a  particular  state  of  facts.  A  great  | 
portion  of  the  laws  which  the  ITnited  States  | 
Courts  and  the  State  Courts  are  bound  to  de-  i 
dare  are  not  found  in  any  written  statutes  or  j 
constitutions,  but  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  | 
of  England  and  the  ITnited  States.  i 

You  also  state  that  the  Supreme  Court  can-  i 
not  make  laws — it  can  unmake  them.  This  is 
not  strictly  correct.  If  a  law  is  constitution¬ 
ally  passed,  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  inter¬ 
fere  with  it ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  can  de¬ 
clare  that  Acts  which  are  published  as  Laws 
and  loosely  spoken  of  as  such,  have  not  been 
passed  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution, 
and,  consequently,  never  btattne  latvs.  For 
instance,  if  Congress  should  pass  an  Act  di¬ 
recting  that  property  should  be  taken  for  pub¬ 
lic  uses  arbitrarily  and  without  compensation, 
the  Court  would  declare  that  it  did  not  thereby 
become  a  law,  because  the  Constitution  prohib¬ 
ited  Congress  from  passing  such  a  law ;  and 
in  that  sense,  it  is  true,  the  Court  may  be  said 
to  unmake  laws,  when  it  simply  declares  that 
they  never  were  laws. 

As  to  what  you  say  in  regard  to  the  wrong  I 
done  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  imputing  to  him 
the  declaration  that  the  negroes  had  no  rights 
which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect,  you  i 
are  quite  right  in  stating  that  no  such  opinion  j 
was  expressed  bj'  him.  What  he  did  express  ; 
was  this  :  In  his  opinion  on  the  Dred  Scott  case 
he  went  on  to  state  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  to  the  rights  and  character  of  slaves 
and  their  descendants:  and  this  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  used  : 

“It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  race,  which  prevailed  in  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  portions  of  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  ITnited  States  was 


COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  much  attention 
would  everywhere  be  paid  to  President  Eliot’s 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  his  recent  report 
to  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  University.  The 
subject  is  one  of  very  great  and  very  genera] 
importance,  and  nearly  everybody  has  “views” 
on  the  subject.  Unfortunately  the  views  of 
many  who  feel  called  upon  to  speak  their 
minds  are  not  founded  on  the  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  gives  weight  to  opinions.  Dr. 
McCosh  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  person 
who  has  spoken  on  the  subject  who  recognizes 
this  fact,  and  it  is  rather  curious  and  very  in- 
terseting  that  one  so  venerable  in  years  and  so 
far  removed  from  the  subject  in  personal 
tastes  and  habits,  should  he  almost  the  only 
person  to  perceive  that  in  all  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  college  athletics,  the  point  of 
view  must,  in  a  large  degree,  be  the  student’s 
point  of  view.  “You  must  carrj'  the  students 
I  with  you,”  says  Dr.  McCosh,  not  because  it 
!  will  be  difficult  to  institute  a  reform  to  which 
the  great  body  of  students  is  opposed,  but  be¬ 
cause,  “after  all,  none  of  us  know  so  much 
about  gymnastics  as  they  do.”  This  is  a  fact, 
and  a  very  important  fact,  and  when  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  college  faculties,  at  least,  all  who 
compose  the  Faculty’s  Committee  on  Athlet¬ 
ics,  come  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  vener¬ 
able  ex-President  of  Princeton,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  matter  will  be  not  only 
more  easy,  but  more  wise. 

It  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  held  that 
while  some  of  President  Eliot’s  positions  are 
sound,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  restriction 
of  intercollegiate  games  to  college  towns,  are 
impracticable,  and  perhaps  undesirable.  It 
would  appear  as  if,  in  forbidding  intercollegi¬ 
ate  freshman  games,  President  Eliot  would 
interfere  with  the  very  thing  he  wants  to 
i  promote,  that  is,  a  more  general  participation 
i  in  athletic  exercise,  and  would  promote  that 
which  he  desires  to  hinder,  namely,  the  re- 
!  striction  of  the  actual  practice  of  athletics  to 
'  the  few  who  are  upon  the  teams  or  the  crew. 
Freshman  contests  are  open  to  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  class ;  on  first  arriving  at  college 
'  from  the  fitting  school,  nearly  every  boy  may 
;  indulge  the  hope  of  getting  on  something,  and 


so  the  practice  of  athletics  is  far  more  general 
in  freshmen  year  than  later  in  the  course.  It 
is,  of  course,  disastrous  when  a  position  on 
team  or  crew  weans  a  man’s  mind  from  inter¬ 
est  in  study,  and  “  converts  the  student  into  a 
powerful  animal”  merely.  But  the  facts  do 
not  appear  to  justify  the  assumption  that  this 
is  a  general  condition  of  things.  There  are 
signal  instances,  known  to  all  men,  of  men 
who  are  stars  on  the  athletic  field  being  also 
stars  in  the  recitation  room  and  on  the  college 
platform,  and  though  these  may  be  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  as  stars  are  always  exceptional, 
the  records  fail  to  show  any  considerable 
number  of  men  who  have  sacrificed  the  true 
end  of  college  life  for  athletics.  And  were 
the  number  greater  than  it  is,  the  question 
would  still  be  a  legitimate  one  whether  the 
ends  gained  are  not  worth  the  cost  to  these 
few.  President  Eliot  has  clearly  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  stated  the  enormous  value  to  the 
young  men  of  our  time  of  the  present  interest 
in  college  athletics : 

They  have  infused  into  boys  and  young  men 
a  greater  respect  for  bodily  excellence  and  a 
desire  to  attain  it ;  they  have  supplied  a  new 
and  effective  motive  for  resisting  all  sins 
which  weaken  or  corrupt  the  body ;  they  have 
quickened  admiration  for  such  manly  quali¬ 
ties  as  courage,  fortitude,  and  presence  of 
mind  in  emergencies  and  under  difficulties ; 
they  have  cultivated  in  a  few  the  habit  of 
command,  and  in  many  the  habit  of  quick 
obedience  and  intelligent  subordination  ;  and 
finally  they  have  set  before  young  men  prizes 
and  distinctions  which  are  uncontaminated  by 
any  commercial  value,  and  which  no  one  can 
win  who  does  not  possess  much  patience,  per¬ 
severance,  and  self-control  in  addition  to  rare 
bodily  endowments. 

These  qualities  are  of  almost  priceless  worth  ; 
not  a  few  of  them,  it  is  very  certain,  counft 
for  far  more  in  character,  in  the  real  worth 
of  the  human  being,  than  the  best  mental 
drill  the  average  boy  is  likely  to  receive  in 
college.  The  evils  of  exaggeration  which 
President  Eliot  eloquently  describes,  though 
doubtless  great,  cannot  compare  in  actual  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  character  of  these  boys,  with 
the  benefits  of  athletics  as  he  has  here  de¬ 
scribed  them.  It  is  unquestionably  possible  to 
mitigate  the  evils,  and  it  of  course  lies  with 
the  Faculty  to  undertake  to  mitigate  or  pre¬ 
vent  them.  President  Eliot  believes  he  has 
found  the  way  to  do  it.  Dr.  McCosh  and  a 
large  number  of  college  professors,  while 
agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  general  princi¬ 
ples,  do  not  go  with  him  in  all  matters  of 
detail.  Dr.  McCosh,  it  appears  to  us,  is  quite 
right  in  deprecating  the  rigidity  of  some  of 
Dr.  Eliot’s  six  recommendations,  and  in  hold¬ 
ing  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  students  should 
be  represented  on  the  Faculty  Athletic  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  method  suggested  by  Dr.  McCosh 
seems  to  be  by  far  the  must  practical  and 
satisfactory — to  call  a  convention  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  prominent  colleges  and  let  them 
agree  upon  uniform  rules.  A  certain  degree  of 
restraint  upon  the  intercollegiate  games  as 
now  practiced  is  very  necessary,  and  no  one 
is  better  aware  of  the  necessity  than  the 
ruling  spirits  on  the  teams.  The  essential 
point  is  to  establish  a  perfect  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  Faculty  and  students.  When  the  stu¬ 
dents  feel  that  the  Faculty  understand  the 
subject  as  well  as  they  understand  it,  or  at 
least  are  willing  to  allow  them  to  be  its  inter¬ 
preters,  they  will  almost  without  exception 
welcome  their  aid  in  abolishing  evils  and 
tempering  exaggerations  which  they  are  well 
aware  of.  but  are  to*  inexperienced  and  with¬ 
out  the  requisite  authority  to  deal  with.  The 
position  of  Dr.  McCosh  appears  to  us  the 
right  position,  not  only  on  the  general  ques¬ 
tions.  but  also  on  matters  of  detail,  disap¬ 
proving  of  biennial  contests,  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  intercollegiate  contests  to  college 
towns,  and  of  the  student  to  one  sport  a  year. 
These  three  of  President  Eliot’s  six  sugges¬ 
tions  he  pronounces  unwise  and  impracticable, 
and  so  it  appears  to  us. 


March  8,  1894. 
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THE  SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY,  | 

A  seventieth  anniversary  may  not  be  a  re¬ 
markable  event  for  a  church  in  New  York, 
much  less  for  a  New  England  congregation. 
But  in  Michigan  a  church  seventy  years  old 
ranks  among  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy. 
As  Michigan  has  been  a  State  only  since  1887, 
a  church  organized  in  1824  may  properly  pride 
itself  upon  its  age,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
words  of  Moses,  “remember  the  days  of  old.” 
This  is  what  the  church  at  Pontiac,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Detroit,  did  on  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  25th,  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
2rth. 

On  Sunday  the  pastor  preached  an  historical 
sermon,  giving  the  facts  of  the  church’s  long 
and  honorable  history.  It  was  organized  on 
Thursday,  Febrirary  26,  1824,  at  the  house  of 
John  Voorheis,  in  the  town  of  Bloomfield,  by 
the  Rev.  Eldad  W.  Goodman,  a  missionary  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  first  members 
numbered  thirteen,  four  men  and  nine  women. 
They  all  joined  by  letter,  and  most  of  them 
were  from  Central  and  Western  New  York. 
Elijah  S.  Fish  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  John  Voorheis 
of  Romulus,  and  Ephraim  Burge  of  Ovid,  were 
the  first  elders.  The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
Isaac  W.  Ruggles,  a  well  known  and  zealous 
missionary,  who  preached  the  Gospel  not  only 
in  Pontiac,  but  in  all  the  surrounding  region, 
and  personally  organized  a  large  number  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  The  only  Presbyterian 
church  in  Michigan  older  than  Pontiac,  is  the 
First  Church  of  Detroit,  which  was  organized 
August  5,  1816.  These  two  churches,  with 
that  of  Farmington,  now  extinct,  were  the 
original  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit, 
organized  September  8,  1828.  At  first  the 
growth  of  the  new  church  was  rapid,  as  the 
country  was  fast  filling  up  with  emigrants 
from  the  East.  But  as  new  settlements  were 
made,  new  churches  were  formed,  and  the 
Pontiac  church  was  not  only  the  pioneer,  but 
the  parent,  and  gave  freely  of  its  strength  to 
the  new  congregations  springing  up  in  the 
growing  villages  round  about. 

In  1835  the  church  removed  to  Auburn 
village,  but  returned  in  1842.  On  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  in  1838,  the  church  remained  con¬ 
nected  w’ith  the  New  School  branch  until 
1845,  when  it  joined  the  Old  School  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  1858  it  returned  again  to  its  former 
relations.  The  roll  of  pastors  contains  about 
twenty  names.  Among  the  best  known  were 
the  Rev.  George  Harnell,  whose  aged  widow 
has  lately  died  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Penney,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Mosher,  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Jen- 
nison,  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  McGiffert. 
The  last  pastor  was  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Gelston,  now 
of  Ann  Arbor,  who  spent  thirteen  years  with 
this  people,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
its  present  prosperity.  The  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  William  S.  Jerome,  began  his  labors  De¬ 
cember  1,  1888. 

During  the  seventy  years  of  the  church’s 
history  over  one  thousand  members  have  been  j 
received.  The  present  number  is  400,  in-  | 
eluding  non-residents.  The  church  has  always  j 
contributed  generously  to  the  Boards  and  work  I 
of  our  Churck,  ,and  is  to-day  one  of  the  strong  ! 
churches  of  the  Synod,  both  numerically  and  I 
financially.  ‘  j 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  banciuet  was  held  in  | 
the  church  parlors,  which  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  fiags,  bunting,  and  pictures. 
The  literary  features  of  the  occasion  included  ' 
a  fine  historical  paper  by  A.  A.  Sull  Esq.,  the  i 
oldest  member  of  the  church,  and  addresses  by  ! 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Gelston,  and  two  of  the  city  | 
pastors.  Letters  of  reminiscence  and  con-  I 
gratulation  were  also  read  from  the  Rev  Wm.  j 
C.  Mosher  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  the  Rev.  ; 
Joseph  F.  Jennison  of  Cantonsville,  Md. ,  both  ' 
former  pastors  of  the  church,  and  the  Rev.  i 


W.  R.  Page,  D.  D.,  of  Leavenworth,  Ean. ,  who 
in  childhood  was  a  resident  of  Pontiac.  Music 
by  the  choir,  remarks  by  the  pastor,  and  a 
humorous  poem  by  the  pastor’s  wife,  were 
also  included  in  the  programme,  concluding  a 
very  delightful  and  interesting  anniversary. 

W.  S.  J. 


DR.  ROBERT  W.  PATTERSON. 

One  of  hl8  first  appearancen  in  the  pulpit,  when  he 
was  so  embarrassed  that  he  had  to  sit  down. 

The  announcement  this  morning  of  the  death 
of  this  “Nestor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Northwest,”  sent  a  pang  to  my  heart  as 
the  loss  of  a  dear  personal  friend.  And  thou¬ 
sands  all  over  the  country  will  feel  the  same. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son  began  in  1872,  when,  for  the  sake  of  old 
associations  with  my  church  at  Monroe,  Mich. , 
he  proposed  an  exchange  of  pulpits  with  me 
for  a  Sabbath.  The  first  six  months  of  Dr. 
Patterson’s  ministry  had  been  spent  at  Mon¬ 
roe.  In  the  summer  or  early  fall  of  1841,  Dr. 
Conway  P.  Wing,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  compelled,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the 
Monroe  church,  which  then  numbered  213 
members,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  important  churches  of  the 
Northwest,  including,  as  it  did,  among  its 
members,  a  good  number  of  the  most  infiuen- 
tial  citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  successor,  Dr.  Wing  •  invited 
Mr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  tbe  young  student  who 
had  just  graduated  from  the  Seminary,  to 
spend  a  Sabbath  with  his  people.  Tradition 
at  Monroe  has  it  that  when  the  tall,  long 
armed,  unformed,  and  exceedingly  diffident 
young  man  began  his  sermon  in  the  morning, 
he  was  so  visibly,  embarrassed  that  he  was 
finally  completely  overcome  and  compelled  to 
sit  down  before  completing  his  sermon,  and 
the  pastor,  who  was  also  in  the  pulpit,  took  up 
the  service  and  finished  it  for  him.  In  the 
evening,  however,  he  did  better,  and  Dr.  Wing 
and  his  people  saw  through  the  young  man’s 
embarrassment  to  tbe  marked  ability  which 
was  really  in  him,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  call 
to  the  Monroe  pulpit.  But  having  previously 
given  some  friends  in  Chicago  the  assurance 
that  if  a  Second  Church  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  there,  he  would  take  charge  of  it,  he 
remained  in  Monroe  only  about  six  months, 
and  then  declined  their  call  to  undertake  new 
work  in  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  prob 
lematical  city  which  was  beginning  to  spring 
up  out  of  the  marshy  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Patterson  and  his  friends 
at  this  time  felt  that  he  was  thus  making  a 
personal  sacrifice  in  declining  the  very  fiatter 
ing  call  of  a  strong  and  infiuential  church  in  a 
well  established  community  to  undertake  a 
new  and  secondary  work  in  a  small  town, 
such  as  Chicago  then  was,  of  only  four  or  five 
thousand  people.  Dr.  Patterson  never  entirely 
overcame  a  certain  shyness  and  diffidence  of 
manner  which  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  very 
nature,  notwithstanding  his  great  ability  and 
commanding  presence. 

My  last  interview  with  this  greatly  beloved 
and  lovable  patriarch  of  the  Church,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  link  between  the  last  and  the 
present  generation  of  preachers,  was  last  May 
at  the  Commencement  of  Lane  Seminary, 
which  was  his  theological  Alma  Mater.  His 
spirits  at  that  time  were  fresh  and  youthful 
in  the  extreme.  He  deplored  the  spirit  and 
me.asures  of  men  .it  both  extremes  in  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  day.  and  yet 
looked  with  an  abiding  confidence  upon  the 
future  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  How  we 
younger  men  covet  the  mantle  of  such  depart 
ing  fathers  of  the  Church. 

Dougl.\s  P.  Putn.vm. 

On  the  Front  Porch,  March  1,  l.sw. 


A  CHURCH  ONCE  REDUCED  TO  A  HINOLE 
MEMBER! 

The  Lebanon  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
lifts  its  spire  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Hones- 
dale.  Pa. ,  and  eight  miles  west  of  Cochecton, 
N.  Y. ,  was  reported  to  Presbytery  ten  yean 
ago  as  having  no  elder,  and  but  one  member! 
Tbe  farmers  of  that  rural  region  were  all  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  if  they  had 
had  a  mind,  could  easily  have  supported  a 
minister  for  at  least  a  portion  of  his  time,  but 
the  will  was  lacking,  and  the  services  of  tbe 
church  waned  until  but  one  person  remained  to 
keep  up  the  name  of  a  once  fiourishing  congre¬ 
gation,  for  several  years.  This  one  member,  a 
farmer’s  wife,  stood  alone,  but  after  patient 
waiting  she  was  cheered  by  seeing  others  join 
her.  An  old  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Stephen 
Torrey  of  Honesdale,  having  beqome  Presby- 
terial  Missionary  for  the  Presbytery  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  hearing  of  the  sad  state  of  the  church 
of  Lebanon,  resolved  to  attempt  something  for 
its  relief.  He  employed  students  from  the 
Seminary  and  others,  who  labored  there  with 
good  success  during  tbe  summer  months,  and 
before  his  death  Mr.  Torrey  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  church,  in  a  measure,  re¬ 
vived,  and  in  1890  it  reported  five  elders, 
thirty-one  members,  and  twenty  in  Sabbath- 
school.  Owing  to  the  constant  fiow  of  young 
people  from  country  to  city,  the  congregation 
was  weakened,  and  in  May,  1892,  there  were 
no  elders,  and  less  than  twenty  members. 
There  had  been  no  services  of  any  kind  in  the 
church,  except  very  rarely,  for  years,  and  the 
field  seemed  to  be  abandoned.  But  in  May, 
1892,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Swift  of  Honesdale,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Shaw  of 
tbe  Bethany  Church,  nine  miles  distant,  be¬ 
gan  regular  preaching  services  there.  Tbe  at¬ 
tendance  on  these  services  was  encouraging 
from  the  beginning.  A  Sabbath  school  of 
some  sixty  members  was  at  once  organized, 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  fur¬ 
nishing  the  supplies  free  of  cost.  In  the 
autumn  revival  services  were  held,  adding 
twenty- seven  members.  Then  a  Society  of 
Endeavor  was  organized,  with  some  twenty 
members;  soon  a  Board  of  Trustees  was 
elected ;  then  three  elders  were  elected  and 
installed ;  the  church  building,  which  had 
suffered  from  neglect,  was  repaired  and  re¬ 
painted,  and  sheds  were  built  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  teams,  the  congregation  furnish¬ 
ing  all  the  means,  besides  paying  nearly  J200 
a  year  to  their  minister.  This,  to  a  people 
unaccustomed  to  work  of  this  kind,  was  a 
great  undertaking,  but  it  was  all  done  volun¬ 
tarily  and  cheerfully.  This  year  the  Lebanon 
ebureb  will  report  three  elders,  some  sixty 
members,  eighty  in  Sabbath -school,  and  some 
forty  in  the  Endeavor  Society.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  regular  preaching  services  is  good. 
The  Endeavor  Society  is  well  sustained,  and 
the  Sunday-school,  which  is  in  operation  the 
whole  year  round,  is  well  attended  by  both 
parents  and  children.  It  should  be  stated, 
also,  that  an  efficient  music  teacher  has  been 
employed,  and  the  result  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  singing  by  both  choir  and  congre¬ 
gation.  The  catechisms  of  the  Church  are 
regularly  taught,  and  the  children  and  young 
people  have  taken  great  interest  in  this  work. 
During  the  past  eighteen  months  seventeen 
have  committed  to  memory  and  recited  per¬ 
fectly  the  Shorter  Catechism,  some  of  whom 
committed,  also,  the  Young  Children’s  and  tbe 
Heidelberg  Catechisms.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fatal  drain  of  the  cities  upon  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  this  would  soon  become  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  congregation,  but  as  these  young  people 
grow  up,  they  seek  their  fortunes  in  tbe 
larger  centres  of  trade,  and  who  can  blame 
tbem?  But  however  far  they  may  roam,  they 
will  be  the  better  for  having  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  Christian  Church  and  Sabbath- 
school  and  Endeavor  Society.  The  Lebanon 
church  has  begun  a  new  life,  and  so  great  a 
change  in  a  rural  district  in  so  short  a  time 
is  worthy  of  mention  as  showing  what  can 
sometimes  be  done  in  an  old,  abandoned  field. 
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A  NEGRO  ARCADIA. 

By  Ijeigh  Tounge. 

Away  down  in  the  heart  of  Georgia  there  is 
a  little  district,  about  ten  miles  square,  which 
has  a  gotemment  all  to  itself  that  is  as  com¬ 
plete  and- unique  as  even  the  famous  Mosqui¬ 
toes  down  on  the  Central  American  coast. 

About  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
back  in  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  little  colony  of  English  Independents, 
persecuted  for  their  religion  in  the  mother 
country,  determined  to  try  what  the  New 
World  had  to  offer.  With  their  wives  and 
children,  goods  and  chattels,  they  emigrated 
to  New  England.  But  the  soil  was  inhospita¬ 
ble  ;  they  were  looked  at  askance  by  their  new 
neighbors,  and  their  opinions  met  with  no 
more  toleration  than  at  home.  So  chartering 
a  small  vessdl,  they  took  to  sea  again,  and 
moved  southward,  and  landed  on  the  shore  of 
South  Carolina,  hoping  to  find  a  resting  place. 
But  the  climate  proved  a  more  insidious  foe 
than  they  had  yet  encountered  ;  the  malaria, 
which  is  always  lurking  there,  attacked  them, 
and  wearily  the  colonists  took  up  their  line 
of  march  again.  This  time  they  pushed  on 
into  the  wilderness  towards  the  west,  and 
crossed  into  Georgia,  where  Oglethorpe  had 
not  long  before  settled  his  Debtors  Colony,  and 
where  he  was  offering  shelter  to  all  Protest¬ 
ants.  But  avoiding  all  settlements,  even  the 
smallest,  and  steering  their  course  by  the 
compass,  they  found  themselves  at  last  in 
a  region  entirely  uninhabited,  by  the  side  of  a 
clear  little  river.  Here  they  made  their  camp 
for  a  night,  and  here,  the  next  morning, 
their  leader  looking  round  and  finding  naught 
to  molest  them,  planted  his  staff  by  the  bank 
of  the  river,  exclaiming,  “Here  we  will  rest; 
we  will  call  the  river  the  Medway,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  home,  and  we  will  build  a  new 
Dorchester  in  the  wilderness.” 

And  they  did,  for  they  went  to  work  with  a 
will.  They  had  little  trouble  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  finding  the  white  men  peaceable, 
became  so  themselves.  They  hunted  the 
game,  of  which  the  woods  were  full ;  they 
tilled  the  fertile  field,  and  they  built  their 
own  homes,  and  in  due  time  the  settlement 
became  the  town  of  Dorchester. 

Following  the  simple  pastoral  life,  they 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  serving  God 
after  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  having  little  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  They  knew  little  of  the  con¬ 
tentions  between  King  Georgea  nd  the  colo¬ 
nists,  but  when  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  the  men  shoulderea  their  old  flint 
locks  and  went  out  with  Marion,  leaving  the 
women  and  old  men  to  till  the  field.  Then, 
when  the  War  was  over,  they  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  resumed  their 
peaceful  labors. 

They  intermarried  among  themselves,  the 
negroes  as  well  as  the  whites ;  they  kept 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  their  grant  of 
land,  and  were  literally  “in  the  world,  but  not 
of  it.  ”  The  march  of  improvements  was  slow 
among  them.  It  was  a  pastoral  life  they  led, 
raising  their  own  crops,  spinning  and  weaving 
their  own  cloth,  and  dying  it  in  the  bark  of 
the  butternut. 

But  the  Civil  War  put  an  end  to  this  idyllic 
life.  Again  they  took  up  arms,  leaving  their 
flocks  and  herds  and  peaceful  fields  of  cotton 
to  the  faithful  negroes,  the  women,  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  old  men  who  were  not  able  to 
fight.  Hidden  away  almost,  as  they  were, 
they  hoped  that  their  homes  might  escape  the 
devastation  of  war,  but  Sherman’s  march  to 
the  sea  swept  over  them,  and  desolation  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  the  advancing  army. 


When  the  War  ended  and  the  small  remnant 
of  those  who  went  out  to  fight  crept  back, 
they  found  nothing  but  bare  fields,  no  houses, 
no  fences,  no  timber,  no  anything  with  which 
to  begin  life  again. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  they 
broke  up,  scattered,  and  each  family  went  its 
way,  doing  the  best  they  could,  each  for  him¬ 
self,  leaving  the  land  to  the  negroes,  who 
gathered  around  their  old  home. 

And  when  the  Freedmen’s  Board  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Church  to  look  after  the  re¬ 
ligious  interests  of  the  negroes  of  the  South, 
they  found  a  colony  of  blacks  bolding  fast  to 
the  Presbyterian  doctrines  and  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  as  their  masters  had  done,  and  as  they 
had  been  taugbt  to  do  from  babyhood.  And 
the  patriarch  of  them  all,  the  old  preacher, 
with  ebony  face  and  snowy  beard,  applied  to 
the  Presbytery  for  licensure  and  ordination. 

“De  people,  marster,”  he  said,  “wants  a 
shore  nuff  preacher.  You  see,  sah,  we  allers 
had  de  white  preachers,  but  now  de  white 
folks  is  all  gone  an’  left  de  land  to  de  nig¬ 
gers,  an'  dey  wants  somebody  to  preach  what’s 
had  delayin’  on  of  ban’s,  an’  what  kin  marry 
’em  an’  bury  ’em  an’  ’minister  de  sacraments, 
so  if  you  please,  sah,  I  come  to  be  a  licen¬ 
sure.” 

The  result  of  the  application  was  that  the 
Presbytery  agreed  to  license  him  to  preach  to 
his  own  color.  But  this  the  old  man  objected 
to.  “An’  what  if  I  see  a  white  man  a  cornin’ 
into  de  church?  Den  must  I  stop  preachin’ 
’cause  he  aint  of  my  color?  Was  you  a  licensed 
that  way  yourself.  Doctor?” 

So  the  old  man  was  given  a  full  license  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  Church,  and  went  on  his  way  re¬ 
joicing.  And  so  the  colored  community  went 
on  in  harmony  under  the  administration  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  until  his  death. 

Living  not  far  from  the  negro  settlement 
was  an  itinerating  minister  and  colporteur, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waite,  who  had  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  Dorchester  settlement. 
To  him  the  old  darkey,  feeling  himself  to  be 
near  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  sent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  asking  him  to  come  and  see  him.  And 
when  his  summons  was  obeyed,  he  told  him 
that  he  feared  to  leave  his  people  without  a 
bead,  as  they  were  like  children,  and  had  been 
always  accustomed  to  lean  on  him,  and  asked 
the  white  man,  if  he  would  take  them  as  a 
legacy  ? 

Mr.  Waite  hesitated,  but  finally  agreed,  and 
then  the  elders  of  the  church  were  called  in, 
and  the  transfer  was  solemnly  made,  the  old 
man  making  his  verbal  will  and  leaving  every¬ 
thing  in  the  hands  of  his  successor. 

“He  is  to  be  your  leader,  your  teacher,  and 
your  guide,”  said  the  dying  man.  “He  will 
be  your  ‘moderator’  in  your  meetings,  and 
you  are  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  Do  you  prom¬ 
ise  this  for  the  people?” 

The  elders  promised,  and  the  old  patriarch, 
like  Jacob  in  Egypt,  gathered  up  his  feet  into 
his  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people. 

And  “Mr.  Moderator,”  as  the  new  ruler 
came  to  be  called,  took  bis  place.  All  this 
happened  years  ago.  but  there  to-day  the 
government  still  goes  on  in  the  same  manner; 
it  is  parental,  but  it  is  absolute  and  auto¬ 
cratic  ;  there  is  none  so  bold  as  to  dispute  a 
decision  of  “  Mr.  Moderator.  ” 

He  lives  among  them  like  a  king  and  a  high 
priest ;  is  at  once  their  civil  and  religious 
ruler  to  whom  all  manner  of  cases  are  brought 
to  be  adjudicated.  There  are  several  “prayer 
I  houses”  in  the  settlement,  presided  over  by 
those  to  whom  he  has  delegated  the  authority, 
where  there  are  held  services  at  stated  times. 
But  there  is  one  central  church  where  all 
come  together  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  worship 


of  God,  and  where  the  baptisms  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  are  solemnized,  and  also  the  marriages 
and  the  funerals,  all  of  which  the  patriarch, 
now  in  bis  turn  old,  wrinkled,  and  bearded 
like  a  pard,  performs  himself. 

The  Session  of  the  church  constitutes  the 
court  of  law,  for  the  trial  of  civil  cases 
and  offences,  except  those  for  the  very 
gravest  crimes,  such  as  murder,  over  all  of 
which  Mr.  Moderator  presides,  and  his  de¬ 
cisions  are  no  more  questioned  than  those  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  not  so  much,  for  in 
Dorchester  there  are  no  Nihilists. 

Dr.  Cowan,  Secretary  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  came  down 
here  a  short  time  ago,  when  he.  Dr.  Young,  and 
Dr.  Monfort,  were  on  the  Committee  of  Con¬ 
ference  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
regarding  cooperation  in  the  work  among  the 
Freedmen,  and  he  tells  a  story  illustrative  of 
the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  life. 

He  said  as  he  was  driving  through  the 
street  of  the  town  with  Mr.  Waite,  they  met 
a  pretty,  tight  colored  mulatto  girl,  very  well 
dressed,  carrying  a  bundle  in  her  hand.  She 
stopped  as  she  saw  them  coming,  and  dropped 
a  courtesy,  and  was  passing  on,  but  the  patri¬ 
arch  stopped  her. 

“Is  that  you,  Sally?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Moderator,”  replied  the  girl. 

“How  is  your  mother  to  day?” 

“She  is  better,  thank  you,  Mr.  Moderator.” 

“Sally,  didn't  I  see  you  coming  out  of  the 
lower  store  this  morning?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Moderator,”  said  the  girl,  in  an 
abashed  manner. 

“Don’t  you  know  I  told  you  not  to  go  there 
for  anything?”  he  said,  looking  at  her  sternly. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Moderator,  I  remember,”  said  the 
girl,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  looking  ter¬ 
ribly  frightened. 

“Well,  let  me  never  hear  of  your  going 
there  again  or  I  shall  have  to  see  about  it,  do 
you  understand?” 

“I  never  will,  Mr.  Moderator,  indeed  I  never 
will  again,”  said  the  terrified  girl. 

As  they  passed  on  the  Moderator  turned  to 
his  visitors  and  said:  “There  is  a  young  man 
in  the  store  there  whose  ways  I  don’t  like, 
and  the  girls  must  not  go  there ;  you  see  I 
have  to  watch  them  carefully,  especially  the 
pretty  ones.” 

“Do  they  never  venture  to  dispute  your  au¬ 
thority?”  was  asked. 

“No,  never,”  was  the  quiet  answer. 

It  is  the  same  government  and  the  same 
parental  care  that  Mr.  Duncan  takes  of  his 
colony  of  Indians  up  in  New  Metlakatlah,  and 
it  is  odd  to  see  almost  the  same  forms  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  heart  of  Georgia  and  away  up  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Alaska,  and  if  there 
is  another  like  it  in  America  we  should  like 
to  hear  of  it.  In  Mr.  Duncan’s  settlement  in 
Alaska  there  are  two  whites  besides  himself, 
teachers  in  the  schools ;  but  in  the  whole 
township  of  Dorchester  there  are  not  three 
whites. 

By  what  right  or  title  the  negroes  hold  the 
land,  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly.  In  regard 
to  this  there  is  another  peculiar  custom. 
Once  every  year  the  remnant  of  the  former 
white  settlers  come  back,  assemble  the  whole 
community  in  the  church,  and  there  read  to 
them  all  their  title  deeds  and  their  historical 
documents,  from  the  time  they  left  the  mother 
country,  to  prove  their  heritage.  It  is  a  great 
day  in  the  colony,for  thesewhites  are  the  guests 
of  the  community,  and  are  feasted  and  feted, 
and  then  go  quietly  back  to  their  homes, 
and  everything  goes  on  in  its  regular  routine. 
It  is  like  the  altars  that  the  wandering  tribes 
left  by  the  Jordan,  when  they  took  their 
journey  into  unknown  countries,  to  show  that 
they  had  not  relinquished  their  heritage  in 
Israel.  S.  L.  Younq. 
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St.  Andrews.  By  Andrew  Lang.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  T.  Hodge.  New  York  :  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Company. 

Much  of  romantic,  historic  interest  clusters 
round  the  ancient  Scotch  city  and  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  And  recently  the  “Country 
Parson,”  with  his  genial  and  gossipy  reminis¬ 
cences  of  “Twenty-five  years  of  St.  Andrews,” 
has  peopled  the  old  streets  and  halls  with  de¬ 
lightful  and  notable  men  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  When  such  a  subject  is  taken  up  by 
such  a  writer  as  Andrew  Lang,  charming  in 
style,  keen  in  critical  ability,  quick  in  sympa¬ 
thy,  at  least  within  a  certain  sphere,  one  ex¬ 
pects  a  delightful  book.  Yet  this  book  gives 
a  certain  shock  of  disappointment,  at  least  in 
the  opening  chapters.  It  is  a  rather  perfunc¬ 
tory  piece  of  work.  The  sympathy  that  we 
would  naturally  expect,  seems  to  be  wanting. 

So,  at  least,  it  appears  to  be  during  the 
opening  chapters  that  tell  of  St.  Andrews  in 
the  early  days,  the  days  of  the  Culdees  and 
the  old  Celtic  pirates,  and  brings  down  the 
story  to  the  founding  of  the  University  and 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  this  far-away 
seat  of  learning  and  churchly  power.  With  the 
Reformation  as  it  took  form  in  Scotland  Mr. 
Lang  has  little  sympathy ;  it  was  too  rude  and 
iconoclastic  for  his  fine  classic  sense.  Such  a 
character  as  that  of  Knox  utterly  fails  to 
appeal  to#»im.  There  is  no  room  to  question 
that  he  is  quite  right  in  his  estimate  of  the 
faults  of  Knox’s  character ;  his  faults  were 
prominent  and  most  unlovely ;  but  the  virtues 
of  such  a  man  as  Knox  quite  fail  to  appeal  to 
him.  The  sarcastic,  almost  sneering  tone  in 
which  the  great  Scottish  reformer  is  described, 
is  unworthy  of  so  able  a  writer.  But  Knox 
was  not  “amiable,”  nor  were  the  Covenanters, 
and  Mr.  Lang  does  not  like  unamiable  people. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  insinuations 
hardly  covert,  that  Covenanters  and  Reform¬ 
ers  were  as  little  honest  as  amiable,  seeking 
their  own  ends  by  means  far  from  justifiable, 
under  a  cloak  of  religious  zeal.  Mr.  Lang 
finds  it  a  curious  thing  that  the  Covenanters 
are  “still  fondly  applauded  as  the  friends  of 
freedom.  ”  Neither  Knox  nor  the  Covenanters, 
in  his  opinion,  desired  religious  liberty,  but 
the  power  to  dominate,  to  have  their  own 
way,  and  this  they  sought  by  intrigues  as 
little  patriotic  as  Christian. 

Many  of  Mr.  Lang’s  criticisms  are  assuredly 
just.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  men  for  not 
being  in  advance  of  their  age.  There  was  no 
notion  of  religious  liberty,  as  we  understand 
it,  in  existence  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  till 
long  after  Knox’s  time.  The  methods  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  and  the  character  of 
the  Refoiniers,  were  not  beautiful,  but  neither 
were  they  ignoble,  as  Mr.  Lang  would  have  us 
believe.  Want  of  sympathy  is  a  capital  blem¬ 
ish  in  a  critic,  and  those  faults  of  good  men 
which  are  pointed  out  with  a  sneer,  cast  a 
shadow  on  him  who  so  discovers  them. 

There  is  much  that  is  charming  in  this 
book,  for  Mr.  Lang  cannot  well  help  being 
charming  when  he  feels  the  spell  of  old  asso¬ 
ciations  such  as  cluster  around  a  place  like 
St.  Andrews.  And  the  light  that  he  throws 
upon  some  points  of  histery  is  evidently  a 
true  light.  Yet  the  volume  can  hardly  be 
ranked  among  the  important  publications  of 
the  season.  It  makes  no  pretence  of  origfial 


research ;  it  is  simply  the  ingenious  assem¬ 
bling  of  facts  already  well  known,  a  review  of 
Scottish  history  so  far  as  it  is  associated  with 
the  venerable  city  and  university. 

My  Arctic  Journey.  A  Year  Among  Ice- 
Fields  and  Eskimos.  By  Josephine  Die- 
bitsch  Peary.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Great  White  Journey  Across  Greenland, 
by  Robert  E.  Peary,  Civil  Engineer,  U.  S. 
Navy.  New  York:  The  Contemporary 
Publishing  Company. 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  read  a 
record  of  heroism.  And  if  any  one  could 
doubt  that  it  required  no  little  heroism  for 
Mrs.  Peary  to  accompany  her  husband  on  his 
Arctic  exploring  expedition,  a  very  few  pages 
of  this  volume  would  convince  him  of  the 
fact.  To  be  the  only  woman  in  such  a  party 
is  no  light  matter,  and  there  are  many  trials 
to  undergo  besides  separation  from  friends, 
intense  cold,  and  the  want  of  many  comforts. 
One  of  the  first  untoward  experiences  after 
reaching  their  destination  was  that  Mr.  Peary 
broke  his  leg,  and  there  were  all  the  perplex¬ 
ities  of  caring  for  a  helpless  invalid  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  heavy  fear  that  the  purposes  of  the 
expedition  would  be  entirely  thwarted  by  the 
accident.  The  first  night  that  Mrs.  Peary 
spent  on  land,  with  no  one  but  her  helpless 
and  suffering  husband,  with  no  shelter  but  a 
half-furnished  shanty,  and  in  a  driving  Arctic 
storm,  which  threatened  every  moment  to 
bring  down  thd  roof  upon  them,  was  enough 
to  test  the  spirit  of  man  or  woman,  and  the 
way  Mrs.  Peary  bore  the  test  showed  that  her 
husband  had  done  wisely  in  taking  her  with 
him.  She  must  have  been  the  life  and  the 
comfort  of  the  whole  party  during  their  long 
winter  on  the  Arctic  seashore,  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  her  practical  ability  added  much 
to  their  comfort. 

The  journal  is  a  cheery  record  of  every¬ 
day  doings.  In  no  sense  scientific,  it  adds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  region  or  its 
inhabitants,  the  Innuit,  or  Eskimos,  that  is, 
nothing  of  scientific  importance.  The  natives 
whom  the  exploring  party  gathered  around 
them,  became  quite  familiar  acquaintances, 
and  through  them  we  get  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  the  dress  and  habits  and  family  relations 
of  these  people.  But  the  value  of  this  book  is 
the  familiar  home  light  it  throws  on  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  experiences  of  this  heroic  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  from 
photographs  taken  by  Mrs.  Peary ;  many  of 
them  are  very  interesting. 

Ships  th.4T  P.\ss  in  the  Night.  By  Beatrice 
Harraden.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1894. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  clear  and  original  a 
work  of  fiction  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  new 
writer,  which  we  presume  Miss  Harraden  to 
be.  The  scene  is  a  “Kurhaus”  someVhere  in 
South  Germany,  a  winter  resort  for  consump¬ 
tive  patients.  Such  a  scene  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  character,  and 
yet  every  one  who  has  passed  any  time  in 
such  a  place,  will  agree  that  it  needs  a  touch 
of  genius  to  make  the  people  one  meets  there 
interesting.  It  is  not,  however,  because  these 
people  are  interesting,  because  they  talk 
brightly,  epigrammatically  (and  yet  not 
fatiguingly),  that  this  is  a  clever  book;  but 
because  the  author  has  caught  some  glimpses 
into  the  meaning  of  lives  such  as  these,  and 
without  any  forcing  of  the  story  or  the  con¬ 
versations  she  makes  this  meaning  clear.  It 
is  not  “a  story  with  a  moral,”  nor  a  story  with 
a  purpose,  but  it  is  a  story  full  of  meaning. 
The  heroine,  Bernardino,  is  a  dear  little 
woman,  as  good  as  she  is  clever,  and  as  pro¬ 
found  as  she  is  unaffected ;  she  “sees  life  sim¬ 
ply  and  sees  it  whole,"  and  the  world  is  the 
better  for  such  women.  And  the  world  is  the 
better  for  such  people  as  the  Disagreeable 
Man,  too,  though  it  does  not  always  think  so. 


The  work  is  done  with  a  light  hand,  descrip¬ 
tions,  scenery,  and  conversations. 

The  Earliest  Life  of  Christ  Ever  Compiled 
FROM  THE  Four  Gospels.  B«ing  the  Dia- 
TESSARON  OF  Tatian.  Literally  Translated 
from  the  Arabic  Version.  With  an  Hii- 
torical  and  Critical  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hamlyn 
Hill.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  ?4.5tO. 

This  most  interesting  volume  is  the  progeni¬ 
tor  of  all  the  “Harmonies  of  the  Gospel"  and 
“Interwoven  Gospels,”  that  have  ever  been 
made.  Its  great  value  is  in  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  question  of  date,  especially  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  for  Tatian  was  bom  about  A.D. 
110,  being  a  convert  and  coadjutor  of  Justin 
Martyr,  and  died  about  A. D.  180.  The  Har¬ 
mony  certainly  would  not  have  been  made 
until  the  Gospels  were  not  only  all  extant,  but 
until  they  had  been  so  long  in  use  as  to  be 
all  four  known  by  the  whole  Church,  a  state 
of  things  which  in  that  period  required  a 
considerable  time.  It  was,  therefore,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  extreme  importance  that  the  fact  of  this 
work  being  by  Tatian  has  within  ten  years' 
been  entirely  established  by  the  discovery  in 
Egypt  of  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  Arabic  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  up  to  that 
time  was  believed,  but  without  absolute  con¬ 
fidence,  to  be  a  copy  of  Tatian’s  work.  Many 
other  points  of  interest  are  made  clear  by  this 
recent  discovery,  among  others  the  state  of 
Christian  doctrine  at  the  time  of  its  composi¬ 
tion  ;  but  these  are  second  in  importance.  Of 
course  neither  of  the  two  existing  manuscripts 
is  perfect ;  the  one  latest  found  is,  however, 
far  more  complete  than  the  other,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  sufficiently  perfect  to  give,  with  the 
Vatican  copy,  this  famous  work  in  its  entirety. 
The  present  translation  has  been  made  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  manifests  a  high  degree 
of  critical  scholarship,  and  as  it  is  the  first 
full  and  literal  translation  of  this  important 
work,  it  will  be  received  with  strong  interest. 
The  Introduction,  notes,  and  appendix  are  of 
high  value. 

The  Monism  of  Man  ;  or.  The  Unity  op  the 
Divine  and  Human.  By  David  Allyn  Gor¬ 
ton,  M.D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1893  82. 

The  author  of  this  elaborate  treatise  shows 
familiarity  with  the  literature  related  to  it, 
especially  on  the  materialistic  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  ;  is  clear  in  his  argument,  and  pretty 
thorough  going  in  his  monistic  conclusions, 
seeking  to  unify  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
the  divine  and  human  agency.  Yet  he  is 
haunted  by  the  mystery  which  monism  cannot 
expel,  and  writes  of  it  now  and  then  as  if 
he  would  not  expel  it  if  he  could.  Notwith¬ 
standing  furtive  concessions  to  dualism,  how¬ 
ever,  his  trend  is  decidedly  monistic  as  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  mind  and  body,  and  his 
march  is  towards  the  darkness  of  atheism. 
The  value  of  the  book  largely  consists  in  its 
array  of  facts  showing  the  interdependence  of 
mind  and  matter,  body  and  soul.  Apart  from 
that,  the  book  is  depressing  to  one  who  right¬ 
ly  regards  consciousness  as  a  source  of  fact 
and  truth,  and  the  Bible  as  inspired  in  an  ex¬ 
alted  and  unique  sense. 

How  TO  Study  and  Teach  History.  By  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  Ph. D. ,  LL. D.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1894.  81-59. 

History  is  the  record  of  the  working  of 
man’s  mind,  heart,  hand.  As  showing  the 
spirit  of  man,  the  matter  of  history  ought  to 
be  taught  in  a  spiritual  way.  If  so  taught,  it 
ought  to  engage  the  deepest  spiritual  interest 
of  students  old  enough  to  detect  and  value  the 
spirit  in  the  body  of  facts  presented  in  his¬ 
torical  records.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
right  method  of  teaching  it.  Dr.  Hinsdale 
lays  great  stress  on  the  physical  and  human 
causes  that  produce  effects  in  history,  and 
illustrates  at  length  the  causation  and  the 
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grouping  of  facts  from  American  history,  { 
beginning  with  the  colonization  of  North  I 
America,  and  coming  down  to  the  slave  power. 

The  book  magnifies  justly  the  office  of  his¬ 
tory,  illustrates  the  true  method  of  teaching 
it,  is  alive  with  a  suggestive  spirit,  and  is  rich 
in  bibliographical  references,  both  general 
and  special. 

Thk  Pacific  Coast  Pulpit.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Hanson  Irwin.  New  York:  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company.  $2. 

Dr.  Robert  Makenzie  writes  an  introduction 
to  this  volume  of  sermons,  in  which  he  affirms 
that  “it  is  not  any  form  of  active  antagonism 
to  Christ  and  Christianity,  but  a  contented 
indifferentism,  a  modern  Athenianism,”  which 
confronts  the  preacher  in  California.  To  those 
who  think  that  the  plain  Gospel  must  be  mod¬ 
ified  and  its  warnings  softened  in  that  new 
country,  he  declares  that  “the  theology  which 
would  prevail  must  be  an  out  and  out  theol¬ 
ogy.”  Referring  to  the  pulpit  sensationalism 
which  has  now  and  then  invaded  the  Pacific 
coast,  he  says  that  “the  big  drum  has  never 
been  successfully  beat  for  any  length  of  time 
out  here.” 

In  the  seventeen  sermons  of  this  volume  the 
theology  is  sound,  and  the  big  drum  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism  is  not  heard  at  all.  They  are  all 
well  thought  out,  well  expressed,  and  practical 
in  their  aim,  and  some  of  them  are  much 
above  the  average  quality  of  preaching  any¬ 
where.  Now  and  then  the  language  takes  on 
a  local  coloring,  as  in  this  illustration:  “As 
vicarious  sacrifice  is  the  mother- lode  of  the 
Bible,  so  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  richest 
vein  in  the  range.” 

The  sermons  are  from  men  in  cities  and 
towns  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Port 
and  and  Tacoma.  It  was  a  good  thought  to 
publish  them.  Each  is  accompanied  by  a  good 
portrait  of  its  author. 

Student’s  New  Testament  Handbook.  By 
Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  §1.50. 

Dr.  Vincent  is  not  onl>  a  thorough  scholar, 
he  is  a  thorough  teacher,  and  knows  not  only 
by  experience,  but  by  sympathy,  precisely  the 
kind  of  help  that  students  need.  This  volume 
is  so  concise  as  to  include  nothing  superfluous ; 
so  well  arranged  as  to  be  its  own  best  index 
and  aid  to  memory ;  so  comprehensive  as  to 
leave  no  gaps  in  its  marking  out  of  the 
field  of  study  and  indication  of  its  proper 
sources.  The  subjects  treated  are,  first,  the 
Field  of  New  Testament  Study,  including  the 
Language,  Text, Canon  (History  and  Criticism) 
and  Environment,  or  Setting  and  Illustration 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  History  of  Exe¬ 
gesis,  and  second.  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  the  Bibliography  is  re¬ 
markable  for  fine  selection  and  discrimination 
no  less  than  for  comprehensiveness.  Here  and 
there  a  few  words,  sometimes  only  a  single 
word,  characterize  a  book  as  usefully  as  a 
whole  paragraph  could  do.  No  thorough  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Testament,  whether  prepar¬ 
ing  for  or  occupying  the  pulpit,  will  wish  to 
be  without  this  book. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Natural  Law. 
By  Henry  Wood.  Boston :  Lee  and  Shep¬ 
ard.  1894.  §1.25. 

In  twenty  four  lucid  chapters  the  author  of 
this  book  shows  that  natural  law  in  every 
sphere  of  business  and  society  must  be  investi¬ 
gated  to  discover  its  immutable  tendencies, 
and  that  it  must  be  regarded  by  reformers, 
legislators,  and  philanthropists.  In  this  age, 
from  the  Nihilist  who  solves  problems  with 
dynamite,  to  the  agitator  who  demands  legis¬ 
lation  which  ignores  the  natural  relations  of 
human  beings,  outcries  for  the  impossible  are 
fierce  and  rampant.  This  book  is  a  tonic  for 
the  times.  It  reminds  men  of  duties  as  well 


as  rights,  of  impossible  dreams  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  ideals.  It  shows  that  many  economic 
evils  are  not  to  be  remedied  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Supply  and  demand,  the  law  of  com¬ 
petition  and  cooperation,  combinations  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor,  employers  and  employees, 
money  and  coinage,  and  other  kindred  topics, 
are  discussed  in  a  clear  and  forcible  way,  cal 
culated  to  disarm  prejudice,  cure  ignorance, 
and  quiet  passion. 

Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive.  By  William 
Minto,  LL. D.  New  York;  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1898.  §1.25. 

This  manual  of  logic,  by  an  eminent  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Aberdeen,  now  deceased,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  real  teaching  power.  The  Intro 
duction  treats  logical  forms  historically,  con¬ 
necting  their  evolution  with  the  names  of 
their  inventors.  This  needs  to  be  done  from 
Aristotle  down,  and  would  add  interest  to  a 
subject  naturally  dry.  More  than  any  writer 
on  logic  known  to  us.  Prof.  Minto  relates  the 
leading  features  of  logic  to  their  origin  in 
known  historical  circumstances  requiring  their 
expression,  even  as  rules  of  law  are  not  be¬ 
fore,  but  after,  the  recognized  needs  that  call 
for  expression,  and  may  be  elucidated  by  a 
statement  of  their  actual  genesis  in  those 
needs.  From  this  point  of  view  Prof.  Minto’s 
logic  is  a  real  addition  to  books  of  its  class. 

A  Friend  op  the  Queen.  (Marie  Antoinette- 
Count  de  Fersen. )  By  Paul  Gaulot. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With 
Two  Portraits.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  §2. 

An  interesting  chapter  of  history,  told,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  less  dignified  manner  than  might  be 
desired.  Count  de  Fersen  was  a  young  Swe¬ 
dish  officer,  who  loved  and  was  beloved  by 
Marie  Antoinette  in  the  early  days  of  her 
marriage,  when  she  was  entirely  neglected  by 
her  husband,  the  Dauphin.  The  affection  be¬ 
tween  the  young  Dauphiness  and  the  Queen, 
however  innocent,  could  not  but  cause  scan¬ 
dal  in  that  scandal-mongering  court,  and  with 
a  noble  heroism  the  young  officer  absented 
himself  from  the  court,  coming  to  America, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Washington  and 
other  notabilities.  Later  on  in  the  days  of 
the  Queen’s  tribulations,  he  was  sent  by  his 
government  to  France,  where  for  years  he 
was  the  loyal  and  trusted  friend  and  servant 
of  both  the  King  and  Queen.  When  finally, 
at  the  downfall  of  the  court,  obliged  to  leave 
France,  he  never  ceased  his  efforts  to  rouse 
other  nations  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
royal  sufferers,  until  their  trials  were  ended 
by  death,  and  thenceforth  his  mourning  for 
the  ill-fated  Queen  was  deep  and  unaffected. 
It  is  a  fine  picture  of  devoted  and  unselfish 
friendship  in  a  rank  of  life  where  such  a  thing 
is  most  difficult. 

Parisian  Points  of  View.  By  Ludovic  Hale- 
Translated  by  Edith  V.  B.  Mathews. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Brander  Mathews. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1894. 

Every  one  who  has  read  Ludovic  Halevy’s 
Abbe  Constantin  will  be  glad  to  welcome  his 
Parisian  Points  of  View,  which  has  been  ably 
translated  by  Edith  Mathews.  Mr.  Halevy 
possesses  the  artistic  merits  of  the  French 
style— sharpness  of  vision,  constructive  skill, 
and  dramatic  touch ;  but  unlike  the  greater 
number  of  modern  French  writers,  he  is  not 
pessimistic  or  melancholy.  His  irony  is  play¬ 
ful,  cutting  not  too  deep.  His  humor  is  sub¬ 
tile,  never  declared  outright,  but  making  it¬ 
self  felt  throughout  the  whole  story.  Like 
Prosper  Merimee,  he  views  life  in  a  joyous 
mood,  and  appreciates  that  it  should  be  made 
the  most  of.  His  point  of  view  is  decidedly  that 
of  a  Frenchman  and  a  Parisian,  a  fact  that 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  His  brilliant  and  buoy¬ 
ant  style  suits  the  thort  stories  in  which  are 
portrayed  and  held  up  to  ridicule  the  gay, 
fashion- loving,  fickle,  yet  not  unlovable,  Paris¬ 
ians. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

There  has  come  to  us  from  the  Baker  and 
Taylor  Company  a  neat  little  gold  and  white 
volume  written  by  the  Rev.  Frank  S.  Child, 
entitled  The  Friendship  of  Jesus.  It  is  in- 
♦^^ended  as  an  Easter  offering,  and  is  well  suited 
to  its  purpose.  The  pages  take  us  briefly 
through  the  various  phases  of  life— childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood  —  and  touch  upon  the 
manifold  experiences  of  mental  and  spiritual 
struggle  and  growth,  showing  the  bearing  of 
the  theme  and  the  forces  of  uplift  therein  con¬ 
tained.  The  book  is  brief  but  suggestive,  be¬ 
ing  written  in  the  nervous  style  of  one  who 
testifies  what  he  has  seen,  and  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks. 

An  attractive  and  suggestive  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons  is  by  Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  the  rector  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  published  by  Whit¬ 
taker  under  the  title  From  Things  to  God. 
Taken  down  in  shorthand  as  they  were,  and 
not  since  recast,  they  have  the  force,  if  also 
the  faults,  of  the  living  discourse.  But  when 
subjects  such  as  these  are  treated  by  a  preach¬ 
er  like  Dr.  Greer,  the  life  and  personality  are 
far  more  than  any  mere  question  of  polish. 
The  title,  which  is  also  the  title  of  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon,  shows  what  is  the  scope  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  sermons.  Perhaps  we  may  put 
both  into  one  word  by  saying  that  the  preach 
er’s  aim  is  to  reverse  and  enlarge  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  men,  changing  their  centre  “from 
things  to  God.  ”  • 

An  excellent  Introduction  to  Etemeutary  Pt'oc- 
tical  Biology  is  by  Charles  Wright  Dodge,  M.S. , 
Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  method,  being 
intended,  not  to  teach  facts  by  rote,  but  as  a 
laboratory  guide  to  open  the  way  for  high 
school  and  college  students  to  learn  by  actual 
experiment  and  observation  the  ^marvellous 
facts  of  life.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50.) 

Book  Buyers  who  are  bewildered  by  the  number  of 
books,  new  and  old,  will  be  greatly  helped  in  making 
a  selection  by  consulting  the  aunouncements  on  page 
26,  under  the  head  of  "Books  of  Tested  Value,”  where 
will  always  be  found  an  interesting  selection  of  the  best 
reading  of  the  day. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed 
at  Lafayette.  The  work  of  the  college  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  for  the  past  year 
has  been  active,  as  usual.  Its  members  have 
taught  in  fifteen  Sunday  schools  in  Easton  and 
its  vicinity,  seven  being  maintained  wholly  by 
students.  Twenty-four  of  the  recent  gradu¬ 
ates  are  now  studying  in  theological  semina¬ 
ries.  Eight  attended  Moody’s  Missionary 
School  at  Northfield  last  summer,  the  expenses 
of  the  trip  being  borne  partly  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  of  Easton.  For  a  month  last 
summer  a  band  held  gos^l  meetings  in  the 
larger  towns  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Y’.  M.  C.  A.  Forty 
students  intend  to  enter  the  ministry,  as 
against  47  last  year.  They  are  divided  among 
the  following  Churches :  Presbyterian,  Luther¬ 
an,  Reformed,  Baptist,  Evangelical,  Methodist, 
and  Congregational.  Of  the  students,  114  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  of  the 
Lutheran,  19  Methodist,  18  Reformed,  5  Con¬ 
gregational,  5  Episcopal,  4  Baptist.  The  rest 
are  scattered  among  the  Evangelical,  Friends, 
Moravian,  New  Jerusalem,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  other  denominations,  there  being  218 
church  members  in  all. 


Antwerp  is  making  ready  for  an  Internation¬ 
al  Exposition.  It  will  open  May  5  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  middle  of  November.  It  will 
will  not  be  on  the  scale  of  the  Paris  and  Chicago 
Fairs,  but  it  will  be  a  very  great  undertaking, 
nevertheless.  The  American  agency  for  this 
fair  is  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  “American 
Propaganda,  “  —  a  company  that  has  been 
formed  to  exhibit  and  promote  American 
wares,  products  and  inventions  in  other 
countries. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

And  there  wm  no  more  Sea."— Rev.  21-1. 

On  sea-girt  Patinos,  wild,  unknown. 

Where  restless  breakers  foam. 

An  aged  pilgrim  waits  alone 
In  exile,  far  from  dome. 

Each  morn  he  climbs  the  rugged  steep. 

To  scan  the  horizon  dim. 

Beyond  the  wide,  relentless  deep 
Where  lies  Jerusalem. 

With  tearful  eyes,  on  bended  knee 
His  prayer  to  heaven  ascends. 

For  just  one  glimpse  across  the  sea 
Of  distant  home  and  friends. 

’Tis  all  in  vain,  the  echoing  blast 
Repeats  his  yearning  plea; 

But  earth  and  heaven  seem  ovetcast 
In  shrouds  of  mystery. 

But  hark  !  A  voice  in  trumpet  tone 
Falls  on  the  listening  ear. 

Resounding  from  “The  great  white  throne."’ 

In  accents  loud  and  clear,— 

The  former  things  have  passed  away — 

All  pain  and  sorrow  flee, 

'fbe  night  is  changed  to  endless  day 
And  there  is  no  more  sea ; 

Behold  the  open  gates  that  gleam 
In  walls  of  precious  gem,— 

The  golden  streets  and  crystal  stre  iin 
Of  the  new’  Jerusalem. 

The  vision  fades,  but  nevermore 
The  beaten  path  he  trod. 

Content,  to  dream  of  bliss  in  store. 

In  Eternity  with  God. 

—Helen  .M.  Mauher, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AL.\SK4  NOT  A  LAND  OF  SNOW  AND  ICE. 

As  Alaska  was  included  in  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  topics  for  February,  a  few  facts  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  in  a  late  Evangelist  may  be  use¬ 
ful.  A  recent  writer  protests  against  the  com¬ 
mon  idea  that  Alaska  is  a  land  of  perpetual 
winter,  ice,  and  snow.  He  says  that  this  no¬ 
tion  has  largely  been  gained  by  readers  of 
such  books  as  “Our  Arctic  Province,"  and 
“The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun."  Their  very 
titles  send  a  shiver  down  our  backs,  and  ac- 
<;ording  to  him,  give  a  false  impression  of 
the  country.  After  an  experience  of  nine 
years  in  Alaska,  along  the  coast  line  from 
Sitka  to  the  Acrtic  Ocean,  and  among  the 
beautiful  Aleutian  Islands,  this  author  protests 
against  the  general  belief  on  the  subject  of 
Alaskan  climate.  While  there  are  icy  regions 
and  times  of  severe  cold,  yet  “there  are  also 
regions  easily  accessible  where  a  man  can 
make  a  comfortable  living,  where  the  grass  is 
as  green  and  the  sun  shines  as  bright  and  the 
wild  flowers  grow  as  profusely  six  months  in 
the  year  as  in  the  majority  of  our  Northern 
States.  In  these  places  the  winters  are  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  in  Montana,  Idaho,  or  any 
of  the  New  England  States."  The  reason  for 
this  condition  of  things  is  the  great  “Kura- 
siwo,”  or  Japanese  current,  which  washes  the 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  bending 
southward  and  eastward  across  the  Bay  of 
Alaska,  dashes  in  a  warm  flood  against  the 
western  coast.  The  glaciers  of  Alaska,  of 
which  so  much  is  heard,  occupy,  in  reality, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  country.  West  of  the 
ice  clad  mountain  ranges  are  low  hills,  with 
plenty  of  trees  and  grass.  Many  of  the  theo¬ 
ries  formerly  held  in  regard  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  country  have  been  exploded.  It  is 
now  known  that  on  nearly  every  island  of  the 
Aleutian  group  the  hardy  vegetables  can  be 
successfully  cultivated.  At  Sitka,  Wrangel, 
Juneau,  and  other  places  all  the  common 
vegetables  are  raised,  with  proper  care.  The 
local  market  at  Sitka  is  now  well  supplied 
with  vegetables  which  a  very  few  years  ago  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  import  from  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  proved  that  sheep 
and  cattle  can  survive  the  Alaskan  winters, 
and  that  distant  region  may  yet  furnish  meat 
for  the  more  favored  parts  of  our  land.  While 
it  is  not  claimed  that  Alaska  is  the  ideal  win¬ 


ter  resort,  yet  the  writer  makes  out  an  appar¬ 
ently  good  case,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  our  missionaries  in  Alaska  are  not  with¬ 
out  some  comforts  and  compensations. 

WORDS  AND  BOOKS. 

“Of  making  books  there  is  no  end.”  And 
the  same  is  true  of  words.  The  growth  of  the 
English  language  is  something  appalling  to 
the  man  who  would  master  his  mother  tongue. 
The  latest  dictionary  published  always  tries  to 
excel  its  predecessors  in  the  number  of  words 
it  contains.  A  statement  made  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  gives  the 
following  figures,  in  comparison  with  other 
works.  Number  of  words  under  A  :  Starmouth, 
4,(592;  Worcester,  0,983;  Webster,  8,358:  Cen¬ 
tury,  15,021;  Standard,  19,730.  Total  number 
of  w’ords:  Starmouth,  50,000;  Worcester,  105,- 
000;  Webster.  125,000;  Century,  225,000;  Stan¬ 
dard,  300*000. 

How  great  is  the  growth  of  our  tongue  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  one  of  these  late  magnificent 
works  with  the  earlier  and  simpler  books.  I 
have  in  my  library  a  copy  of  Thomas  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  “Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,”  published  in  1790.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson 
Cox,  who  was  once  its  owner.  And  its  small 
pages  and  limited  vocabulary  present  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  enormous  volumes  now- 
needed  to  catalogue  our  words.  Under  X  it 
is  stated  that  “X  is  a  letter  that  begins  no 
word  in  the  English  language.”  The  latest 
edition  of  Webster  gives  seventy-four  words 
beginning  with  X.  Only  twenty-four  words 
are  given  under  Z,  while  Webster  gives  four 
broad  pages  to  this  one  letter.  When  we 
think  that  Dante  used  only  5,8(50  words  in  his 
great  poem,  and  Shakespeare  only  about  15,- 
000,  and  Milton  in  his  poems  only  17,377,  while 
the  English  Bible  contains  but  7,209  words, 
exclusive  of  proper  names,  ordinary  mortals 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  300,000 
words.  And  yet,  after  all  the  research  and  all 
the  writing,  some  of  our  most  common  words 
do  not  appear  in  any  lexicon,  and  occasions 
sometimes  arise  when  all  the  300,000  words  of 
the  Standard  would  seem  entirely  inadequate 
to  express  our  emotions ! 

CONFESSION  OB  PROFESSION  ? 

Shall  we  say  that  we  receive  members  into 
the  church  on  profession  of  faith,  or  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith?  The  difference  may  seem 
small,  but  in  reality  it  is  very  important,  and 
the  right  word  here,  as  elsewhere,  helps  to 
clear  thinking  and  correct  understanding. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  “profess”  has 
assumed  a  meaning  which  repels  many.  Peo¬ 
ple  say,  “I  do  not  profess  anything,”  with  the 
evident  insinuation  that  those  who  “profess” 
do  not  always  possess  Many  have  the  idea 
that  a  “professor”  of  Christianity,  like  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  or  geology,  ought  to  be  able 
perfectly  to  illustrate  and  teach  what  he  pro¬ 
fesses.  Much  misunderstanding  and  prejudice 
may  be  avoided  by  using  the  correct  and 
Scriptural  word,  “confess.”  A  man  may  feel 
unable  and  unworthy  to  “profess  Christian¬ 
ity.”  But  he  need  not  hesitate  to  confess 
Christ.  The  word  involves  no  thought  of 
assumed  superiority  or  proficiency.  Simply  to 
confess  Christ  is  much  easier,  and  much  more 
Scriptural.  The  Greek  word,  homologeo,  is 
used  twenty-three  times  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Once  (Matt.  xiv.  7)  it  is  rendered 
“promised”;  twice  (Matt.  vii.  23;  Titus  i.  16) 
it  is  rendered  “profess,”  meaning  “to  state 
distinctly.  ”  In  the  remaining  twenty  instances 
it  is  translated  “confess”  by  the  revisers,  in 
two  places  (1  Tim.  vi.  12  and  Heb.  xiii.  15) 
having  been  changed  from  “profess.”  In 
every  case  where  a  public  avowal  of  faith  in 
Christ  is  spoken  of,  this  is  the  word  used, 
while  a  different  word  is  used  for  the  public 


confession  of  wrong  doing.  And  the  West¬ 
minster  “Confession”  gives  its  authority  to 
this  use  of  the  word.  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
confess  Christ  is  better  than  to  profess  re¬ 
ligion,  especially  as  Christ  promises  to  Him¬ 
self  “confess”  those  who  “confess”  Him. 

CHOIR  AND  HYMN8. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  last  Evangelist 
that  Professor  Woodman  recommends  the 
rear  of  the  church  as  a  proper  position  for  the 
choir.  It  is  strange,  in  these  days,  when 
churches  are  being  remodelled  and  choirs 
brought  to  the  front,  to  find  a  musician  ex¬ 
pressing  any  toleration  for  the  choir  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  church.  It  would  be  equally 
sensible  to  place  the  pulpit  in  the  same  place. 
For  while  the  choir  is  not  supposed  to  address 
the  congregation,  yet  they  are  supposed  to 
lead  them  in  the  service  of  song,  and  a  pre¬ 
centor  behind  the  people  is  as  absurd  as  a 
preacher  in  the  same  position.  As  an  old 
minister  said,  the  Lord  made  us  with  ears 
that  open  forward,  not  backward.  In  some 
of  the  New  England  churches  it  is  still  the 
custom  for  the  congregation  to  “right  about 
face”  during  the  singing  of  the  last  hymn, 
that  they  may  at  least  once  in  the  service 
gratify  the  natural  desire  to  look  in  the  face 
of  those  who  are  leading  our  worship. 

“J.  J.  C. ’s”  experience  with  the  selection  of 
hymns  reminds  me  of  the  success  achieved  by 
a  certain  choir  which  I  knew  in  this  direction. 
In  the  absence  of  the  pastor  on  an  exchange, 
they  had  been  requested  to  select  the  hymns 
for  Sunday  morning.  And  the  good  brother 
who  supplied  the  pulpit  was  puzzled  at  the 
list  handed  to  him,  which  contained  two 
hymns,  “God  of  the  harvest,”  and  “O  Lord, 
be  with  us  as  w-e  sail  upon  the  stormy  deep,” 
which,  as  the  season  was  not  harvest,  and  the 
congregation  were  farmers,  and  not  sailors, 
seemed  slightly  incongruous.  The  pastor  who 
has  not  yet  discovered  how  to  make  the  hymns 
help  the  sermon,  has  failed  to  make  use  of  a 
great  aid  to  instruction,  as  well  as  to  worship. 

APPRECIATION  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  missionary  and  benevolent  work  of  our 
Church  has  received  handsome  recognition  in 
the  action  taken  by  friends  of  the  late  Theo¬ 
dore  Child,  who  died  lately  in  Tabrez,  Per¬ 
sia.  That  distinguished  traveller  and  writer 
was  cared  for  in  his  last  illness  at  our  mission, 
and  very  appropriately  the  $700  raised  by  some 
of  his  friends  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
missionaries  and  physicians  who  gave  him 
shelter  and  medical  care.  Dr.  Mary  E.  Brad¬ 
ford  expresses  the  hope  that  they  may  have  a 
hospital  room  or  bed  provided  by  this  gift, 
which  shall  thus  minister  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  future  travellers  in  distress. 

A  GOOD  NAME. 

“The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance.”  In  a  little  country  cemetery 
the  other  day  I  saw  the  gravestone  of  “Harlan 

Page  R - ,”  who  died  in  1864.  And  the  name 

brought  up  the  thought  of  that  faithful  and 
consecrated  worker  who  led  Edwin  F.  Hat¬ 
field  and  others  into  the  kingdom.  His  name 
was  dear  to  some  parents  in  a  distant  western 
State,  and  they  gave  it  to  their  son,  whose 
tombstone  commemorates,  not  only  his  own 
life  and  the  love  of  his  parents,  but  the  life' 
and  character  of  the  man  of  God  whose  name 
he  bore.  Wm.  S.  Jerome. 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  February,  1894. 

Count  Von  Moltke,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  friends,  says:  “The  value  of  our  life  on 
earth  will  not  be  judged  by  the  success,  but 
,by  the  purity  of  our  endeavors  and  our  perse¬ 
verance  even  where  there  was  no  great  visible 
result.  We  ourselves  do  not  even  know  what 
we  have  done  in  our  own  strength,  how  much 
we  owe  to  others,  and  how  much  to  a  higher 
will.  It  will  be  good  not  to  put  too  much  to 
our  own  account.” 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  is  a  good 
thing  in  many  ways.  Its  regular  monthly 
meetings  are  not  only  occasions  of  delightful 
communion  of  saints,  with  good  dinners  and 
fraternal  greetings,  but  they  are  also  occasions 
of  much  profit  in  an  intellectual  way.  for  the 
central  matter  is  not  the  repast  for  bodily 
gratification,  but  the  discussion  of  the  topic 
or  question  of  the  evening.  Who  ever  heard 
of  Presbyterians  subordinating  the  intellectual 
element  to  the  merely  social?  Nobody  would 
think  that  Presbyterians  are  a  dreary,  long¬ 
faced  sect,  after  being  present  at  a  Social 
Union  meeting.  Good  cheer  prevails  from 
first  to  last.  Nobody  ever  heard  a  dull  speech 
at  any  of  these  meetings.  There  has  been 
some  theological  discussion  at  times,  and  it 
has  not  all  been  on  one  side  either,  but  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  theological  talks  have 
been  among  the  most  interesting  and  sprightly 
of  all  since  the  Union  was  organized. 

Once  a  year  the  Social  Union  invites  the 
ladies,  every  member  bringing  his  wife,  if  he 
has  one,  or  somebody’s  sister,  if  he  is  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  not  to  have  a  wife.  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Reeves  made  some  happy  allusions  to  the 
presence  of  the  ladies,  in  his  opening  words, 
last  Monday  evening.  He  seemed  to  think 
the  meetings  would  be  better  if  the  ladies 
came  oftener.  He  was  quickly  reminded  that 
the  reason  why  they  did  not  come  oftener  was 
that  they  were  not  oftener  invited,  which  cii- 
cum  stance  he  neatly  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  foreordination,  by  the  men  who 
had  drawn  up  the  constitution  of  the  Union. 
He  supposed  that  these  good  gentlemen  had 
been  governed  by  some  words  of  Paul,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  our  times, 
and  which  recommended  that  women,  if  they 
wanted  to  know  anything,  should  ask  their 
husbands  at  home. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dr.  Radcliffe  began  his  ministry  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  pastor  of  the  Woodland -avenue  Church. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  address  he  fell  into 
reminiscence  for  a  moment,  making  pleasant 
allusions  to  bis  former  residence  in  this  city, 
suggesting  that  as  it  was  considered  wise,  as 
a  rule,  for  beginners  in  the  ministry  to  make 
a  change  after  a  few  years,  moving  away  from 
their  mistakes,  so  he  had  passed  on  after  a 
few  yemrs  of  work  here.  Yet  his  memories  of 
Philadelphia  were  very  pleasant. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  spoke  of  “An  American  Presby¬ 
terianism.  ”  He  told  us  of  the  composite  char¬ 
acter  of  the  original  Presbyterian — not  by  any 
means  a  lovely  creature,  he  thought — and 
then  noted  the  changes  that  have  come  over 
the  Church  with  the  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  advancement  of  the  times,  dwell¬ 
ing  at  length  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
Presbyterian  of  to-day  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  was  particularly  earnest  in  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  revision  in  the  Directory  for 
Worship,  looking  toward  uniformity  in  our 
churches.  He  spoke  of  the  entire  lack  of  such 
uniformity  at  present,  scarcely  any  two  church¬ 
es  having  precisely  the  same  order  of  service. 
He  thoughc  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  direction  of  an  order 
of  worship  that  shall  be  used  in  all  the 
churches,  so  that  when  a  minister  enters  any 
pulpit  to  conduct  a  service,  he  need  not  be 
embarrassed  or  confused  in  trying  to  find  out 
what  he  is  to  do,  or  what  comes  next.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  fawored,  also,  the  adoption  of  a  per¬ 
missive  liturgy,  which  he  thought  wouli 
meet  the  desires  and  gratify  the  tastes  of 
many  of  our  people  who  seem  to  have  a 
hankering  after  liturgical  forms.  The  address 
was  well  seceived. 

The  Rev.  W’^illis  B.  Skillman  has  just  com¬ 


pleted  his  thirteenth  year  as  pastor  of  the 
Tabor  Church.  From  the  beginning  his  pas¬ 
torate  has  been  successful.  Mr.  Skillman  is  an 
intensely  earnest  preacher.  Each  year  the  ac¬ 
cessions  have  been  large,  numbering  ninety- 
five  during  the  past  year,  seventy  two  of  those 
upon  profession.  About  half  the  number  were 
from  “the  world,”  those  who  were  not  habitual 
church  goers  until  they  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Skillman’s  ministry.  The  church 
is  particularly  strong  in  its  work  among  young 
men  and  boys.  A  special  service  is  held  for 
these  classes  every  Sabbath  evening  before  the 
time  for  the  regular  church  worship.  The 
membership  of  this  meeting  is  about  260.  The 
pastor  is  greatly  encouraged  as  he  enters  upon 
his  new  year  of  work. 

The  lectures  of  Dr.  John  S.  Macintosh  on 
“The  Founding  of  our  American  Presbyterian¬ 
ism”  are  proving  intensely  interesting.  The 
Assembly  Room  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
is  crowded  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  lecturer 
is  bringing  to  light  many  hidden  things,  re¬ 
calling  from  almost  oblivion  many  noble 
names,  names  which  deserve  to  live.  These 
lectures  should  be  heard  in  other  cities  and 
towns  as  well  as  here,  for  the  historical  mat¬ 
ter  which  they  contain  is  not  confined  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  its  interest,  but  has  its  value  for 
Presbyterians  in  general. 

One  of  the  newer  and  younger  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  this  city  is  the  Westside 
Church,  Germantown.  It  is  but  fifteen  months 
old  as  an  organized  church,  although  it  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  mission  which  had  been 
supported  by  the  First  Church,  Germantown, 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Westside 
membership  has  already  grown  beyond  200, 
with  constant  new  accessions.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  is  becoming  too  large  for  the  chapel, 
which  is  a  good  thing,  for  when  a  church 
overcrowds  its  quarters,  there  is  always  some 
providential  way  of  enlargement.  The  pastor 
of  this  enterprising  young  church  is  the  Rev. 
W’illiam  Porter  Lee,  who  is  very  acceptable  in 
the  different  departments  of  his  work.  Much 
attention  is  given  here  also  to  work  among 
and  on  the  behalf  of  young  men  and  boys, 
although  just  as  careful  thought  is  given  to 
young  women  and  little  girls  and  mothers  and 
the  other  people.  A  list  of  the  different 
leagues,  bands,  societies,  associations,  and 
meetings,  now  lying  before  me,  indicates  an 
organization  of  the  church  as  a  whole  which 
certainly  leaves  nobody  out,  and  would  seem 
to  leave  scarcely  ans'  chance  for  idle  hands  to 
do  mischief  in  or  about  the  Westside  Church. 

The  Scots  Church  has  just  received  a  gift 
that  will  provide  it  with. one  of  the  finest  Sab¬ 
bath-school  libraries  in  the  city.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  handsome  antique  oak  and  plate  glass 
library  case,  with  capacity  for  holding  be¬ 
tween  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  vol¬ 
umes,  and  with  a  complete  set  of  new  books 
to  fill  them.  These  books  are  selected  from 
the  best  publications  within  reach.  The  gift 
also  includes  the  furnishing  of  such  new 
books  from  year  to  year  as  may  be  required  to 
keep  the  library  in  good  condition,  and  the 
perpetual  endowment  of  the  library  on  the 
death  of  the  donor.  It  is  to  be  called  “The 
Lottie  K.  Graves  Memorial  Library  of  Scots 
Presbyterian  Church,”  in  meraorj'  of  the  little 
daughter  of  Mr.  Nelson  Z.  Graves  of  German¬ 
town.  Such  a  library  will  be  greatly  valued 
by  the  young  people  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Nevin,  who  has  recently 
become  pastor  of  the  Scots  Church,  is  meeting 
with  much  encouragement  in  the  beginning 
of  his  work.  A  reception  was  tendered  Mr. 
Nevin  and  his  wife  last  Thursday  evening  by 
the  people,  at  which  the  attendance  was  very 
large,  with  very  warm  and  cordial  greetings 
for  the  new  pastor.  J.  R-  Miller. 


SOME  HUNAN  (CHINA)  CHRISTIANS. 

The  province  of  Hunan  has  gained  the  unen¬ 
viable  reputation  of  being  the  most  bitterly 
anti-foreign  and  anti-Christian  province  in  the 
Empire  of  China.  From  the  provincial  capital, 
Chang  Sha-fu,  under  the  direction  of  the  in¬ 
famous  Chow-han,  floods  of  the  vilest  litera¬ 
ture,  containing  the  most  hideous  slanders 
against  Christians  and  their  religion,  have 
been  poured  forth  into  all  parts  of  the  land. 
The  people  have  been  incited  by  their  rulers 
and  gentry  to  all  sorts  of  outrages  against 
Christians,  and  most  stringent  measures  have 
been  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Situated  in  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  Empire,  with  a  population  of  19,000,000, 
Hanan  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  the 
palladium  of  the  “Middle  Kingdom,”  the  rock 
against  which  all  foreign  influences  and  inno¬ 
vations  must  break  and  be  dissipated.  The 
seat  of  most  of  this  anti-Christian  opposition 
and  outrage  is  in  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  the  province,  where  the  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  trade  and  influence  are,  and  where  the 
main  waterways  and  lines  of  travel  and  traffic 
converge  toward  the  port  of  Hankow. 

The  southern  districts  of  Hunan  border  on 
the  province  of  Kwang-tung  (Canton),  and  lie 
adjacent  to  the  sub-prefecture  of  Lienchow, 
where  the  Presbyterian  Board  has  a  flourishing 
mission  station.  In  one  of  these  extreme 
southern  districts,  Lammo,  there  is  a  band  of 
earnest  Christians  connected  with  our  mission 
in  Lienchow.  Conspicuous  among  these  faith¬ 
ful  witnesses  are  Tain  Shunyan  and  his  wife. 
Nearly  two  years  ago,  on  a  certain  Sunday, 
when  the  Christians  were  met  for  worship  in 
the  house  of  one  of  the  brethren,  a  band  of 
twenty  ruffians,  led  by  the  son  of  the  local 
magistrate,  broke  into  the  room,  destroyed 
books  and  furniture,  dispersed  the  company, 
and  seizing  Tain  Shunyan  dragged  him  off  to 
prison,  where  he  was  severely  beaten  and  mal¬ 
treated  in  various  ways.  The  native  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Kwain  Loy,  and  two  of  the  elders 
from  Lienchow,  hastened  to  his  relief,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  his  release  from  prison. 
The  magistrate’s  excuse  for  arresting  and 
beating  him  was  a  curious  piece  of  Chinese 
reasoning.  When  asked  why  he  required 
him  to  worship  the  idols  at  the  entrance  to 
his  yarnen,  he  replied  that  it  was  to  test  his 
sincerity  as  a  Christian,  for  he  had  been  told 
that  a  real  Christian  would  die  rather  than 
worship  idols.  When  asked  why  he  had  beaten 
him  with  two  hundred  blows,  he  replied  that 
this  was  for  the  same  reason,  and  now  being 
assured  of  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian,  he  was 
w’illing  to  release  him  and  would  allow  the 
Christians  to  meet  for  worship  and  preach 
their  doctrines  without  interference  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  more  outward 
persecution  of  Christians  at  Lammo. 

After  his  release  from  prison  Tain  Shunyan 
came  to  Lienchow  for  instruction  and  counsel, 
bringing  his  wife  with  him.  Their  true  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  was  shown  in  their  feelings  and 
attitude  toward  their  persecutors.  Not  one 
word  of  bitterness  or  complaint  was  uttered 
by  them,  but  only  sorrow  expressed  that  their 
enemies  were  so  blinded  by  error  and  super¬ 
stition.  They  remained  at  Linchow  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  While  absent  from  their  home  a 
younger  brother,  a  worthless  opium  smoker, 
fraudulently  sold  his  (Tain  Shunyan ’s)  house 
and  land  and  squandered  the  money.  Return¬ 
ing  to  his  home  in  ignorance  of  his  brother’s 
dishonesty,  he  found  himself  homeless  and 
well  nigh  penniless.  W’ith  Christlike  spirit  he 
“suffered  the  spoiling  of  his  goods.”  Not  only 
did  he  refrain  from  reproach  and  accusations 
against  his  brother,  but  brought  that  moral 
and  physical  wreck  to  the  mission  hospital 
near  Lienchow,  to  be  cured  of  the  opium 
habit,  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
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and  his  support  while  under  treatment.  The 
only  reward  which  Tain  Sbunyan  received 
from  his  brother  for  this  act  of  Christian 
love,  was  that  after  two  days  in  the  hospital 
the  object  of  his  kindness  absconded,  leaving 
Tain  Shunyan  to  pay  his  bills. 

Not  discouraged  by  such  requital  of  their 

indness.  Tain  Shunyan  and  his  wife  were  so 
filled  with  the  desire  to  tell  others  of  Christ, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  ill-treatment  they 
had  received,  they  went  back  to  their  native 
place,  where,  during  the  past  year,  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  Christian  work  among 
the  people.  For  months  they  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  systematic  and  successful  evangelistic 
work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lammo.  The 
only  pecuniary  help  they  have  received  in  the 
work  was  the  contribution  of  a  few  dollars  by 
the  Lienchow  Christians  toward  their  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  on  their  return.  Tain  Shunyan 
had  a  good  house  in  the  country,  but  it  was 
inconveniently  located  for  the  work  he  had  set 
out  to  do.  He  made  an  exchange  of  the  house 
at  considerable  pecuniary  loss  for  one  in  his 
native  village,  in  fact,  the  very  house  which 
his  brother  had  fraudulently  sold  during  his 
absence.  This  bouse  he  has  made  into  a 
chapel  where  he  gathers  the  people,  and  he 
explains  to  them  in  a  simple  manner  the  way 
of  life,  earnestly  exhorting  all  who  come  to 
accept  Jesus.  Through  all  the  month  he  has 
been  kept  in  peace.  His  house  is  often 
crowded  beyond  its  capacity,  especially  on  the 
Sabbath.  In  his  simple  preaching  he  empha¬ 
sizes  three  points :  that  they  must  give  up  the 
worship  of  idols  and  superstitious  customs, 
that  they  must  repent  and  turn  from  their  sins 
and  trust  only  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  and 
that  they  must  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  As 
the  result  of  his  voluntary  labors  during  the 
pa.it  year  twelve  have  confessed  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  been  received  into  the  church,  and 
there  are  now  nearly  a  score  of  candidates  for 
baptism,  between  forty  and  fifty  hopeful  in¬ 
quirers,  and  nearly  one  hundred  regular  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  services. 

They  have  given  themselves  freely  to  this 
work,  and  receive  no  pecuniary  help.  He  and 
his  wife  are  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  the 
matter.  His  conception  of  his  duty  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  words,  "As  long  as  the  people 
will  come  and  listen.  I  must  do  my  utmost  to 
teach  them,  and  work  for  my  support  in  the 
intervals.”  His  wife  nobly  aids  him  and 
urges  him  to  give  all  his  time  to  this  work  for 
Christ  and  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men, 
saying  that  she  will  work  with  her  hands  to 
support  them  both  while  he  does  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  Their  faith  is  simple  and  sublime. 
They  have  perfect  trust  in  the  Father  above, 
absolute  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  of 
men,  and  a  burning  zeal  to  tell  others  of  Him 
and  lead  them  to  accept  Him  as  their  Saviour. 

They  have  the  respect  of  the  people  far  and 
near,  who  appreciate  their  efforts  to  do  them 
good.  Frequent  invitations  to  neighboring 
villages  come  to  them.  The  services  of  Mrs. 
Tain  are.  often  requested  by  the  women  who 
desire  to  be  taught.  They  receive  constant 
tokens  of  the  appreciation  of  the  people,  in 
gifts  of  rice,  eggs,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  almost  enough  at  times  for  their 
support.  The  hope  we  have  indulged  that 
those  whom  they  teach  will  be  of  like  spirit 
with  themselves,  is  being  realized  in  a 
measure  at  least.  The  native  pastor  writes 
that  the  faith  and  zealous  activity  of  these 
Lammo  converts  put  to  shame  the  indifference 
of  many  who  have  had  better  opportunities 
than  they.  They  have  now  the  help  of  a  na 
tive  evangelist  and  colporteur,  sent  by  the 
mission,  and  are  invited  periodically  by  the 
native  pastor  at  Lienchow. 

Their  faith,  their  willing  consecration  of 
themselves,  and  their  practical  work  speak 


volumes  for  the  strength  and  nobility  of  the 
Hunanese  character  when  touched  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  With  such  evidences  of  the 
power  of  truth  in  that  great  province,  we  need 
not  fear  the  villainous  screeds  disseminated  by 
the  malignant  Chow-han  and  his  followers,  or 
the  anti -foreign  policy  of  the  Viceroy,  Chang 
chih-tung,  whose  attitude  has  encouraged  riot 
and  murder,  culminating  in  the  barbarous 
massacre  of  the  Swedish  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Wikholm  and  Johansen,  at  Sung-pu,  near  Han¬ 
kow.  B.  C.  Henry. 


VIEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

ALEXANDER  VINET. 

All  the  literature  concerning  the  distin¬ 
guished  Swiss  preacher  and  professor.  Dr. 
Alexander  Vinet,  is  of  value  to  the  student  of 
theology.  In  1876  the  third  edition  of  Prof. 
E.  Rambert’s  Alexandre  Vinet :  Hisfoire  de  m 
17?  et  de  ses  Ouvragett,  was  published  at  Lau¬ 
sanne.  If  you  can  read  French,  you  have  a 
treat  of  the  first  order  awaiting  you.  Wheth 
er  this  highly-commended  biography  has  been 
translated  into  English,  I  am  not  informed. 
If  not,  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  an  accom¬ 
plished  translator  and  editor.  I  say  fine  op¬ 
portunity,  because  Prof.  Vinet’s  fame  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  more  and  more  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  leaders  of  religious  thought  of 
this  century.  A  writer  in  the  British  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  goes  so  far  as  to  declare :  “  It  is 
not  impossible  that  a  century  or  two  hence  he 
may  stand  out  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  heroic 
souls  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  gave  the 
line  of  march  to  Christianity  in  our  day,  in 
the  same  way  as  Luther  and  Calvin  did  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  ” 

Until  Prof.  Rambert’s  work  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  English  readers,  the  student  has 
access  to  several  instructive  articles,  among 
which  I  may  mention  one  in  the  British  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  for  January,  1877,  pp.  33  46,  en¬ 
titled  “Alexander  Vinet”;  and  another  in  the 
Andover  Review  for  August,  1891,  pp.  117-133, 
by  Prof.  Pollens  of  Dartmouth  College.  The 
latter  contains  several  extracts  from  Vinet’s 
writings,  one  of  which  I  transcribe  as  an  Aid 
to  Reflection,  worth  meditating  upon  for  a 
whole  week  or  until  the  next  number  of  The 
Evangelist  appears :  “  The  Gospel  would  be 
much  less  perfect  if  it  were  more  complete ; 
much  less  eloquent  if  it  said  everything  ;  much 
less  potent  if  it  were  more  scientific  in  its 
method  and  more  vigorous  in  its  language. 
We  insist  upon  understanding  it  as  a  book  or 
treatise,  or  a  code ;  but  it  is  not  a  book,  or  a 
treatise,  or  a  code.  What  is  it,  then!  It  is 
The  Gospel.” 

Prof.  J.  F.  Astie’s  Esprit  d’  A.  Vinet  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  is  commend¬ 
ed  by  the  book  reviewers,  but  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  it.  Of  course,  you 
are  familiar  with  “Vinet’s  Homiletics’”  edited 
by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and  used  by  him 
as  a  text-book,  which  some  of  us  heard  him 
teach,  with  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  palmy 
days  of  his  professorship  in  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  .Seminary.  For  my  part,  after  reading 
many  volumes  upon  “Preaching,”  I  ‘don’t 
know  of  a  more  intellectually  and  spiritually 
helpful  book  for  the  student  than  this  modest 
duodecimo.  My  valued  copy  is  the  third  edition, 
and  was  published  in  1866  by  Ivison  &  Phin- 
ney  of  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
is  a  Discourse  which  he  delivered  at  his 
Installation  as  Professor  of  Practical  The¬ 
ology  in  the  Academy  at  Lausanne  in  1837, 
which  at  the  time  produced  almost  as 
great  a  sensation  as  a  certain  recent  “In¬ 
augural.  ”  From  the  first  word  to  the  last  it 
is  a  literary  and  theological  gem  or  master- 
I  piece.  And  if  this  article  meets  the  eyes  of  a 
1  young  minister,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that 


he  obtain  the  volume  and  read  the  discourse, 
even  if  he  has  not  time  to  read  another  word 
in  Vinet’s  Homiletics.  Not  only  read,  but  also 
study  it.  The  reexamination  of  it  will  not 
come  amiss  to  men  who  have  been  in  the  pas¬ 
torate  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  I  am  persua 
ded  that  not  until  some  of  us  have  been  in  the 
ministry  from  ten  to  twenty  years  can  we  en¬ 
ter  fully  into  the  sublime  and  beautiful  truths 
of  this  Installation  Discourse.  Now  that  I 
have  turned  to  it  afresh  and  re-read  my  marked 
passages  or  sentences,  my  regret  is  that  I  have 
not  examined  it  once  a  year.  If  I  supposed 
The  Evangelist  could  spare  the  space,  I  would 
gladly  fill  a  column  with  extracts  from 
it  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  [The  column 
will  be  welcomed.— Ed.] 

Occasionally  Prof.  Vinet  wrote  poetry.  Al¬ 
low  me  to  close  this  letter  by  quoting  <Mie 
stanza  from  Jfms  d  Golgotha,  whicn  I  think 
IS  worthy  of  being  placed  alongside  of  the 
noble  sentiment  which  The  Evangelist  has 
chosen  as  a  motto : 

*'  Love  is  the  highest  greatness. 

Love  is  the  glory  of  heaven. 

Love  is  the  true  diadem 

Of  the  Most  High  and  of  Emmanuel. 

Away,  coarse  vision 
Of  grandeurs  and  of  digrnitles ! 

As  in  heaven,  so  upon  earth. 

Nothing  is  great  but  charity.” 

N.  B.  R. 


OF  MAYFLOWER  PILGRIM  LINEAGE. 

Died  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  January  12th,  181(4,  Mrs. 
Harriet  M.  Northam,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  born  in  Goshen,  Mass.,  March 
15th,  1800,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Cheny  and  Chloe 
White  Taft.  Her  mother  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Peregrine  White,  who  was  born  on  the  May¬ 
flower  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth.  In  1812 
she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  and  grew  to  womanhood  amid  the 
scholarly  associations  of  that  beautiful  town.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  she  united  with  the  church 
iinder  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Gridley 
Wells.  In  1825  she  married  Mr.  Russell  Mallory  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Mallory  died  in  1834,  and  two 
years  later  she  married  Mr.  James  Northam  of 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  In  that  village  they  engaged 
actively  in  Christi&n  work,  giving  freely  of  both 
time  and  money  to  the  support  of  two  feeble 
churches,  Mr.  Northam  being  a  Methodist.  They 
almost  literally  kept  a  “ministers’  tavern,”  enter¬ 
taining  both  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  ministers 
and  the  evangelists  who  from  time  to  time  held  a 
.series  of  meetings  there.  Although  they  had  no 
children  of  their  own,  their  home  for  many  years 
was  seldom  without  the  presence  of  a  motherless 
child,  or  some  young  person  whom  they  cared  for 
and  helped  to  educate.  In  1886  they  removed  to 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  spending  the  remainder  of  their 
days  there,  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  attached 
friends.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1880 
she  passed  the  fourteen  remaining  years  of  her  life 
in  the  family  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  Atwater,  by 
whom  she  was  tenderly  cared  for  till  the  final  sum¬ 
mons  which  released  her  from  the  growing  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age. 

She  was  a  constant  and  intelligent  reader  of  The 
Evangelist  for  fifty  years,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Dr.  Field,  reading  everything  she  saw  from  his  pen 
with  great  interest.  The  stated  contributors  of 
The  Evangelist  were  to  her  almost  as  personal 
friends.  She  was  a  cousin  of  the  Rev.  Hollis  Reed, 
who  went  as  a  missionary  to  Bombay,  India,  in 
1830.  Through  him  she  became  deeply  interested 
in  missionary  work,  to  which  she  devoted  much  of 
her  time  and  means  in  after  life.  She  possessed  a 
remarkable  memory,  and  was  a  veritable  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  names  and  dates  for  the  century  in  which 
she  lived.  In  manner  she  was  dignified,  with  much 
of  the  old-time  courtesy,  and  with  ready  tact  en¬ 
tered  into  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others,  thus 
making  herself  a  pleasant  companion  to  young  and 
old. 

Prof.  Story,  of  Roseneath,  is  to  be  the 
moderator  of  next  year’s  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Prof.  Stoiy  has  held 
the  chair  of  ecch  siastical  history  in  Glasgow 
University  since  1886,  and  is  one  of  the 
Queen’s  chaplains  for  Scotland. 
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LFnim  The  Co.noreoatiomaltst,  Feb.  Si,  1894.]  | 

CHRISTI.4N  THEORY  OF  THE  IMSTRIBU- ] 
TION  OF  WEALTH.  I 

By  Prof.  Oeorse  B.  Herron,  D.D.,  Iowa  College.  | 

Two  petitions  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  suggest  a  | 
Christian  theory  of  the  distribution  ^and  re- I 
sponsibility  of  wealth. 

1.  Give  IIS  this  day  our  da iJy  bread.  A  truth¬ 
ful  and  intelligent  utterance  of  this  petition  is 
the  taking  upon  one’s  self  of  a  vast  social  ob¬ 
ligation.  This  prayer  for  daily  bread  is  a  vol¬ 
untary  participation,  on  the  part^of  him  who 
truly  prays  it,  in  the  fatherliness,  responsibil¬ 
ity.  and  providence  of  God.  It  means  that  we 
who  thus  pray  must  be  intent  upon  making 
society  the  organ  of  God’s  providence ;  that  we 
dare  not  be  indifferent  to  a  social  system 
which  defeats  a  divine  economy  of  production 
and  distribution ;  that  we  must,  like  ^Jesus 
who  taught  us  these  words,  be  terribly  discon¬ 
tented,  hotly  indignant,  and  wrathful  .at  the 
inequality  of  burdens  and  benefits  which  a 
false  science  of  society  permits.  Our  right  to 
gain  and  enjoy  is  an  idle  matter  compared  to 
our  responsibility  to  reveal  God  to  men  as 
their  Father.  For  any  of  us  to  claim  what  we 
have  as  our  own ;  to  make  gain  the  lord  of  our 
energies,  while  voices  of  hunger  and  murmur¬ 
ing  fill  the  world ,  to  be  indifferent  to  wrong 
social  conditions  ;  to  consent  that  millions  shall 
have  only  poverty  for  their  portion  and  the  few 
control  the  wealth  of  the  world ;  and  then 
pray  for  ohc  daily  bread,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a 
horrible  hypocrisy.  Society,  to  be  Just,  must 
be  the  organ  of  providence  of  God  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  When  we  consent  to  an  unproviding 
social  system,  to  a  political  science  that  is  not 
a  science  of  Providence,  we  witness  to  men 
that  God  is  not  their  Father;  we  make  way 
for  tyrannies  and  raise  fearful  unbeliefs  be¬ 
tween  men  and  their  freedom. 

The  investment  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  economists  have  spent  so  much  wisdom 
in  showing  to  be  a^ording  to  natural  and 
economic  law,  has  been  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
natural,  revealing  economic  foolishness  and 
producing  economic  disaster.  We  have  been 
taught  that  wealth  responds  to  the  greatest 
demand,  that  it  invests  where  it  can  find  its 
greatest  security  and  interest.  But  wealth 
has  done  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  It  has 
utterly  failed  to  meet  the  natural  demands  of 
God  and  men.  and  has  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
prove  its  cowardice  and  greed  and'witness'to 
the  falseness  of  its  theory  by  fleeing  from  every 
just  demand.  Wealth  is  losing  itself  through 
saving  itself.  Its  withdrawal  from  circulation 
and  productive  investment  in  times  of  panic, 
its  habit  of  hiding  itself  in  vaults’][and  refus¬ 
ing  to  work  and  sacrifice  in  the  face  of  a 
crisis,  is  disobedience  to  both  “ethical  and 
natural  law;  it  is  uneconomic  and  suicidal. 

A  sound  business  sense,  a  natural  economy 
of  investment  and  distribution,  would’bid  cap¬ 
ital  to  go  where  it  is  needed,  where  it  can 
supply  the  demand  for'^work  and  wages, 
where  it  can  be  the  manifestation  of  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  to  His  children.  In  this  way 
capital  would  obey  the  true  science  of  supplj- 
and  demand  and  find  its  enduring  prosperity. 
Capital  can  prove  its  right  to  be  only  by  being 
as  inventive  and  ingenious  in  providing  for 
the  prosperity  of  societj'  as  for  its  own  in¬ 
crease.  Unless  individual  wealth  soon  faces 
and  accepts  its  social  opportunity*and  respon¬ 
sibility.  it  will  go  the  way^of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  absolutism. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  financial  panic 
in  recent  American  years  that  could  not  have 
been  averted,  and  converted  into  a  divine  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  sound  progress,  by  the  response 
of  the  capital  in'JChristian  hands  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  social  need  Wealth  is  always  a  social 
production  and  responsibility,  viewed  econom¬ 


ically.  Viewed  ethically,  a  crisis  and  time  of 
unemployment  and  want,  a  time  of  social 
extremity,  is  the  supreme  obligation  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  wealth  at  least  to  furnish  work 
and  bread  for  the  society  whose  protection 
has  made  wealth  possible.  The  tenement- 
house  system,  the  system  of  monopolies,  the 
system  of  land  aggregation,  the  sweating  sys¬ 
tem,  the  system  of  municipal  public  works, 
the  railway  system,  the  whole  industrial  sys¬ 
tem,  the  present  crisis,  is  the  divine,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  last  opportunity  of  the  collective 
Christian  capital  of  America  to  lay  in  peace 
the  foundation  for  a  Christian  society.  This 
collective  Christian  capital  is  under  the  same 
quality  of  an  obligation  that  God  is  to  answer 
the  prayer.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
It  is  under  as  great  an  obligation  to  build  fac¬ 
tories  and  open  new  fields  of  industry  because 
of  compassion  on  the  multitudes  as  Jesus  was 
to  spend  a  healing  sympathy  on  the  sinful  and 
the  sick. 

Let  the  ingenuity  of  wealth  become  social, 
let  its  energies  be  naturally  and  divinely 
directed,  let  its  forces  become  redemptive,  let 
its  ends  be  the  social  well  being,  its  concern 
the  common  health  and  wealth  of  the  people, 
and  it  will  have  discovered  a  true  economy, 
and  it  will  create  a  new  world.  Jesus  was 
under  no  more  obligation  to  give  His  life  for 
the  world  than  is  the  collective  Christian 
capital  of  to  day  to  give  its  money  for  society 
in  the  creation  of  a  Christian  democracy  of 
j  industry.  Except  wealth  become  the  mani- 
j  festation  of  the  providence  of  God ;  excejd  its 
I  economy  be  an  answer  to  the  people  s  prayer 
for  daily  bread ;  except  it  so  administer  itself 
that  in  seeing  it  we  see  the  fatherhood  of 
God ;  except  it  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  cannot  be  saved.  Mystical  as  this 
may  seem  to  a  so  called  practical  business 
i  world,  it  is  both  scientific  and  rational.  And 
if  there  is  any  sphere  of  life  among  men  where 
there  is  a  lack  and  need  of  sense,  it  is  in  the 
practical  business  world  of  to-da3'. 

2.  Forgive  n.s  our  delds  as  ire  also  hare  for¬ 
given  our  debtors.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  as  a  social  obligaton  and 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  theologian,  who 
insists  on  separation  and  distinction  between 
forgiveness  and  atonement,  between  propitia¬ 
tion  and  justice.  Such  distinctions  are  meta 
physical  and  artificial ;  they  belong  not  to  mor¬ 
als  or  philosophy.  We  must  be  rid  of  all  meta 
physical  and  legal  definitions  of  forgiveness 
and  punishment,  propitiation  and  redemption, 
before  we  can  think  of  the  sociability  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  Forgiveness  is  not  passive, 
not  sentimental,  nor  is  it  a  bargain  between 
God  and  man,  nor  is  it  yet  definable  in  the 
terms  of  the  court  room.  But  one  who  for¬ 
gives  is  always  one  who  expiates  the  sin  he 
forgives.  Forgiveness  is,  after  facing  the 
enormity  of  another’s  sin,  voluntarily  taking 
that  sin  upon  one’s  self,  that  the  guilty  one 
may  be  delivered  from  its  power.  The  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  involves  the  most  strenuous 
moral  activity.  It  is  the  very  energy  of  virtue 
seeking  to  bear  away  sin  not  its  own.  We  do 
not  forgive  by  letting  the  sin  against  us  pass 
into  pleasant  unremembrance,  by  letting  by¬ 
gones  be  bygones,  but  by  appropriating  the 
sin  we  forgive  as  our  own,  and  expiating, 

!  burning  it  up,  in  the  holy  flame  of  our  own 
i  suffering  on  behalf  of  the  forgiven  one. 

Forgiveness  and  salvation  are  the  same, 
i  When  the  sin  of  the  world  is  so  real  to  us 
;  that  it  makes  life  a  divine  agony,  when  the 
'  injustices  and  littleness  and  shame  and  fail- 
:  ures  of  our  brothers  become  so  real  as  to  hurt, 

I  to  crush,  to  make  us  bleed  upon  the  cross  of 
'■  self-renunciation,  and  make  the  righting  of 
the  wrong  of  the  world  the  passion  of  our  life, 

'  then  the  forgiveness  of  sin  becomes  a  real  ex- 
;  perience,  a  moral  fact,  a  working  force  in  our 


life ;  then  we  become  expiators.  sin-bearers, 
atoners.  propitiations.  Nothing  less  than  the 
whole  life  at  work  delivering  from  sin  is  for¬ 
giveness.  To  forgive  our  debtors  is  to  pay 
their  debts.  This  voluntary  going  down  un¬ 
derneath  the  sin  and  wrong  of  the  world,  to 
bear  its  misunderstanding  and  mockery,  to  be 
mangled  and  tortured  by  it,  to  bear  it  through 
Gethsemane  to  Calvarj',  is  the  divinest  of  all 
mysteries,  the  simplest  and  holiest  of  all  facts, 
the  most  evolutionary  of  all  processes,  the 
most  social  of  all  economics.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  God  forgave  our  sins  in  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  and  revealed  the  cost  of  that  forgive- 
nesss  on  the  cross.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
the  foregoing  of  sins. 

The  artificial  and  metaphysical  theories  of 
forgiveness  have  prevented  the  coming  of  a 
Christian  society  which  is  a  fellowship  of  for¬ 
giveness  and  salvation  through  sacrifice.  Jesus 
organized  a  redemptive  society,  not  a  church, 
or  religion,  or  sect,  to  be  the  organ  of  His  for¬ 
giveness  and  passion  to  the  world.  He  di<l 
not  Himself  come  to  bear  awaj'  the  world 
from  its  sin,  but  to  bear  away  sin  from  the 
world  and  perfect  its  social  order  through 
moral  fellowship  with  man.  This  divine  soci¬ 
ety  was  to  execute  His  forgiveness,  to  incar¬ 
nate  His  propitiation,  to  disclose  His  govern¬ 
ment,  and  realize  His  atonement  in  human 
experience.  He  left  no  room  for  mistake  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  this  Christian  society. 
There  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  His  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  of  life  that  entitled  men  to 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  soci- 
etj'  was  to  be  a  fellowship  of  those  who  should 
bear  His  cross  of  suffering  for  the  sin  of  the 
world — a  society  of  men  and  women  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  dedicated  to  sacrifice  as  the  slain  Lamb 
Himself.  The  whole  idea  of  a  church,  which 
I  was  to  be  an  ark  of  safetj-  from  the  world,  is 
i  absolutely  foreign  to  the  conception  of  Jesus. 

'  Manj’  were  called  to  become  citizens  of  this 
kingdom,  members  of  this  societj',  then  as 
:  now,  and  few  were  chosen.  Manj'  could  be 
good  Jews,  good  pagans,  irreproachable  in 
manner,  correct  in  opinion,  very  religious ; 
but  few  were  great  enough  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  society  of  organized  sacrifice. 

Societj-  must  learn  how  to  forgive  sins. 

;  Our  courts  must  become  able  and  just  to  for- 
!  give  and  purify.  It  is  the  State’s  business  to 
I  forgive  sins  as  truly  as  it  is  the  business  of 
God.  The  State  must  be  the  social  organ,  and 
society  the  living  organism,  to  discover  how 
to  applj'  the  redemptive  forgiveness  of  Jesus 
to  persons  and  administer  it  through  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  rational  law  of 
political  economy.  The  administration  of  this 
law  in  the  case  of  the  Homestead  strike  might 
have  made  it  the  Pentecost  of  an  industrial 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  economic 
waste,  the  countless  millions  that  are  j-early 
I  lost  through  the  economic  violation  of  the  law 
I  of  forgiveness,  witness  to  the  financial  im- 
I  becilitj',  and  how  much  more  to  the  ethical 
I  wickedness,  of  an  economy  that  is  not  the  jus- 
'  tice  of  love. 


j  Teiiiiieraiice  Notes. 

!  It  is  said  that  there  are  six  thousand  differ- 
j  ent  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  renewal  of  the  license  of  a  London  pub- 
j  lican  was  opposed  because,  being  deaf,  he  could 
I  not  hear  when  bad  language  was  used  in  his 
house.  He  explained  that  his  wife  could  lis- 
:  ten  for  the  swearing  while  he  served,  and  this 
I  plea  secured  the  renewal  of  his  license. 

j  Total  abstinence  is  a  law  of  true  freedom  for 
I  the  soul.  We  hear  it  said:  I  wish  to  be  free 
I  to  take  a  glass  of  liquor  or  not  to  take  it. 

’  They  who  so  speak  are  seldom  or  never  free 
!  to  put  the  glass  away  from  their  lips.  Their 
'  boasted  freedom  is  the  servitude  of  passion.  I 

i  The  total  abstainer  is  a  moral  hero. — Arch- 
.  bishop  Ireland. 
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Tlie  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  discusses  the  question  of 
“Higher  Education  in  the  Catholic  Church,” 
coming  to  the  support  of  W.  H.  Manley,  who 
urged  that  the  Catholic  Church  “puts  such  an 
effective  though  indirect  check  upon  scholarly 
investigation  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  it  to  produce  any  considerable  number  of 
leading  scholars,”  and  further,  “that  there  is 
in  Catholic  young  men  of  to-day  such  a  total 
lack  of  interest  in  anything  pertaining  to  Cath¬ 
olic  scholarship  and  education  as  to  make  it 
extremely  improbable  that  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Washington  can  be  successful  either 
in  securing  leading  teachers  or  ambitious  stu¬ 
dents.  ”  Thus  challenged,  Prof.  Sheehan  of 
the  chair  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  above  University,  makes  reply  that  his 
Church  does  not  discourage  investigation, 
naming  a  long  list  of  scholars  in  proof.  Our 
contemporary  frankly  admits  that  France,  Ita 
ly,  Austria,  and  Spain  are  Catholic  countries, 
and  that  they  produce  scholars.  But  “  The  only 
question  is  whether  there  be  such  a  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  placed  upon  investigation  in  the 
Catholic  Church  that  such  scholars  are  dis¬ 
proportionately  few  as  compared  with  those 
that  are  produced  in  an  equal  population  in 
Protestant  countries ;  and  whether  there  are 
as  many  who  not  onlj'  amass  information  and 
learning,  but  break  out  n“w  paths  for  them¬ 
selves  and  make  a  revolutionary  advance  in 
their  fields  of  labor.  ”  The  Catholic  Church  is 
larger  than  the  Protestant,  and  it  ought  to 
produce  more  scholars.  That  it  fails  of  even 
respectability,  our  contemporary  shows  by  in¬ 
stituting  a  comparison  in  two  departments  of 
learning,  viz :  ecclesiastical  history  and  biolo¬ 
gy.  It  readily  names  twenty  seven,  all  Prot¬ 
estants,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
ecclesiastical  history  the  last  half  century ; 
and  against  these  only  eight  Catholics  of  ecjual 
rank  are  to  be  found,  and  most  of  these  were 
“  off  color,  ”  as  our  contemporary  explains  :  “We 
include  both  Ddllinger  and  Renan  among  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  although  both  withdrew  from 
the  Church.  Montalembert  was  a  rebellious 
Galilean  ;  Mdhler  was  hated  by  the  Jesuits ; 
both  Alzog  and  Hefele  were  under  suspicion, 
and  only  Janssen  and  Hergenrother  can  be 
said  to  be  in  good  odor.”  Next  turning  to  one 
department  of  biology,  that  of  botany,  our 
neighbor  finds  seventeen  Protestants  who  have 
distinguished  themselves,  counting  only  Tor- 
rey.  Gray,  Engelniann,  and  Nuttall  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  against  five  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
world.  It  thus  concludes  on  the  comparative 
merits : 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  physical  sciences 
will  know  at  a  glance  that  the  list  of  great 
Catholics  distinguished  in  these  is  pitifully 
small  in  proportion  to  the  imposing  array  of 
great  modern  scholars  in  this  line  who  are 
outside  the  Church.  Professor  oheehan  has 
two  or  three  really  first  class  names.  Pasteur 
being  one  of  them,  while  the  remainder  are 
mere  respectabilities.  Still  less  encouraging 
is  his  paragraph  on  the  social  sciences  The 
plain  truth  in  this  matter  is  that  not  one  au 
thority  in  this  branch  is  a  Catholic  ;  and  when 
we  come  to  general  history,  the  great  modern 
school,  indicated  by  such  names  as  Ranke, 
Mommsen,  and  Taine,  can  count  scarce  one 
Catholic  in  its  ranks. 

We  wish  Prof.  Sheehan  had  not  attempted  a 
list  of  distinguished  (Catholic  names  in  English 
literature.  Among  the  poets  he  mentions,  the 
one  who  stands  highest  is  Moore,  who  died 
outside  of  the  Church,  and  had  his  children 
brought  up  Protestants.  Some  of  the  other 
names  are  respectable  or  of  fair  rank,  although 
some,  like  Mangan  and  Callanan,  are  entirely 
unknown  to  the  general  literary  public.  The 
three  novelists  mentioned  by  him  are  Gerald 
Griffin,  who  wrote  one  novel  which  is  popular 
in  drama  ;  the  Banims,  who  wrote  some  scarce¬ 
ly  known  Irish  stories ;  and  Carleton,  of  whom 
Maurice  F.  Egan  says  that  his  stories  are 
coarse  and  vulgar,  and  no  credit  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  name. 


We  do  not  like  to  write  these  things  :  but  we 
fully  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  much  more  one  of  intellect¬ 
ual  repression  than  that  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  that  the  fruits  have  come  and 
could  not  but  come  Yet  we  do  not  regard 
this  as  a  reason  why  the  Catholic  University 
should  not  hope  for  success ;  for  we  belive  that 
this  policy  of  repression  is  one  that  is  hateful 
to  a  growing  party  in  the  Church,  a  party 
represented  by  this  university,  which  was 
established  because  its  founders  could  not  en¬ 
dure  the  repressive  policy  represented  by  the 
neighboring  Jesuit  University  of  Georgetown. 
When  we  use  the  term  “liberal  Catholics”  we 
mean  this  party ;  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  it 
has  a  future  which  we  hope  may  yet  dominate 
in  its  Church.  But  it  appears  to  us  the  plain¬ 
est  fact  that  the  repressive  and  restrictive 
methods  represented  by  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  in  its  treatment  of  Rosmini  and 
Mivart,  and  by  the  methods  of  Jesuit  educa¬ 
tion,  have  done  nothing  and  can  do  nothing 
but  dwarf  the  scholarship  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it. 

The  Observer  finds  no  fault  with  modern 
revival  methods,  believing  the  effect  in  com¬ 
munities  “in  no  wise  as  slight  and  transent 
as  it  is  generally  deemed  to  be.” 

While  the  hard  times  have  opened  the  hearts 
of  thousands  for  the  reception  of  truth,  no 
such  results  as  are  reported  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  most  careful  preparation 
on  the  part  of  churches,  pastors  and  evangel¬ 
ists.  While  the  people  have  been  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  helplessness  and  dependence, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  left  to 
themselves,  religious  revivals  would  have  as 
sumed  anything  like  their  present  proiwrtions. 
Such  far  reaching  revivals  as  have  occurred 
in  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Washington  and  else 
where  were  not  spontaneous  manifestations  of 
the  desire  of  people  for  the  consolation  of 
religion,  but  were  carefully  prepared  for.  In 
the  earlier  days  men  like  Whitefield  and  Finney 
by  their  zeal  and  eloquence  aroused  sinners 
I  to  repentance,  and  almost  unaided  conducted 
I  great  revivals.  Nowadays  revivals  are  pre- 
I  pared  for  in  advance  by  waiting  upon  God, 

!  and  the  conditions  which  will  insure  their 
I  success  are  as  carefully  considered  and  pro- 
j  vided  as  are  those  of  any  other  business.  Evan- 
I  gelists  are  largely  employed,  and  churches 
!  combine  in  preparations  and  share  in  the  re- 
i  suits.  During  the  present  season  the  larger 
revivals  have  been  conducted  by  Moody  and 
Sankey,  Mr.  Munhall,  Mr.  Mills  and  others. 

Whether  the  modern  plan  is  better  than  the 
old  one  is  a  (luestion  with  many,  but  certainly 
as  respects  the  number  of  conversions  reported, 
the  former  is  more  successful.  The  earnest¬ 
ness  and  zeal  of  the  modern  revivalists  are  as 
!  intense  as  were  those  of  the  former  type,  but 
I  the  preaching  deals  less  with  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  Repentance  is  urged  not  so  much  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  heaven,  but  because  of  the 
sinfulness  of  sin  in  God’s  sight.  The  future 
reward  is  made  less  prominent  than  the  duty 
of  being  good  and  doing  good  in  this  world. 

I  The  effect  of  such  preaching  is  to  awaken 
i  higher  moral  purposes,  to  stimulate  to  noble 
I  living  and  doing.  So  long  as  it  accomplishes 
j  its  object  in  making  human  lives  more  Christ- 
I  like,  the  preparation  and  machinery  which 
!  precede  and  accompany  the  revival  are  of 
small  account. 

The  Outlook  regards  Representative  Wilson’s 
remark  at  a  recent  dinner  in  New  York,  to 
the  effect  that  the  next  great  reform  is  the 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service  in  National,  State, 

I  and  local  Government,  as  very  significant,  and 
!  very  promising  for  the  purification  of  our  pol- 
I  itics ; 

I  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  only  the  Democratic  leader 
!  of  the  House,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  very 
j  high  character,  of  large  abilities,  and  of  polit¬ 
ical  discernment.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
we  remember,  an  active,  practical  political 
leader  has  made  this  unequivocal  statement  of 
the  importance  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform, 
and  has  announced  unequivocally  his  adhesion 
to  it.  Politicians  rebel  at  the  idea  of  a  civil 
:  service  independent  of  political  uses  and  sep- 
I  arated  forever  from  the  system  of  patronage. 

!  Statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  interest 
I  is  in  the  acceptance  of  political  principles  by 
I  the  country,  and  not  simply  in  the  triumph  of 
j  party,  look  to  taking  the  civil  service  out  of 
;  politics  as  the  emancipation  from  an  oppres-  j 
'  sive  and  increasing  burden,  and  as  the  best 
I  means  of  removing  from  the  arena  of  practi- 
!  cal  politics  one  of  the  great  disturbing  ele¬ 


ments,  the  element  that  makes  bossism  and 
machines  possible,  which  degrades  our  public 
life,  and  which  imposes  burdens  upon  our  pub¬ 
lic  men  that  involve  a  sacrifice  of  their  high¬ 
est  possibilities  of  service  to  the  country.  Hr. 
Wilson’s  words  cannot  but  give  a  great  stimu¬ 
lus  to  Civil  Service  Reformers  everywhere,  be¬ 
cause  they  announce  that  the  time  has  come 
when  practical  statesmen,  discerning  the  si^^ 
of  the  times,  see  that  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service  is  the  great  and  pressing  need  of  the 
country. 

The  Christian  Inquirer  is  looking  forward  to 
the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  movement  with 
expectation,  as  destined  to  be  the  great  relig¬ 
ious  event  of  the  year.  It  thus  concludes  a 
reference  to  the  subject: 

The  thousands  who  will  gather  in  June  at 
the  international  celebration  will  show  Mr. 
George  Williams  the  size  of  his  tree,  which  is 
now  fifty  years  old.  At  night  these  delegates 
will  be  sbelterd  in  the  Christian  homes  of 
the  London  people,  and  for  their  refreshment 
by  day  an  immense  pavilion  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  vacant  ground  adjoining  Sion  College, 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  wherein  they 
may  be  provided  with  dinner  and  tea  each  day. 

In  the  minds  of  all  Americans  visiting  Lon¬ 
don,  Exeter  Hall  is  associated  with  the  Young 
Men’s  Association.  That  hall  has  been  for 
years  the  headquarters  of  reform,  the  forum 
of  political  and  moral  agitation,  and  when  it 
became  the  centre  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  it 
seemed  put  to  still  nobler  use.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  over 
seventy  branch  associations  in  London  alone, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  843 
associations  and  centres  of  work,  with  a  total 
membership  of  87,464.  The  grand  total  of 
branches  throughout  the  world  is  5,158,  with 
a  roll,  including  associates,  of  467,515. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  w’ork  done  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Some  think  there  has  been  a 
departure  from  the  work  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Williams  and  his  early  associates.  It  is  often 
charged  that  the  Association  is  doing  the  work 
of  the  churches  and  neglecting  its  own,  using 
up  the  resources  of  the  young  men  in  Chris¬ 
tian  homes  and  churches,  and  leaving  the 
friendless  young  men  without  the  fostering 
care  of  this  great  organization  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this,  doubtless  in  some  cases 
there  is,  but  no  one  can  question  the  grandeur 
and  beneficence  of  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  w’hole.  Few  organizations  have 
lived  and  thrived  many  years  without  making 
some  mistakes,  and  it  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  if  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  at  times 
made  the  blunders  common  to  all  human  or¬ 
ganizations.  Perhaps  the  Church  itself  may 
be  to  blame  for  some  of  these  mistakes.  It 
may  have  left  the  care  of  its  young  men  to 
this  splendid  organization,  as  Christian  parents 
often  leave  the  care  of  their  children  to  the 
Sunday-school,  thereby  neglecting  their  own 
duty. 

In  the  first  week  of  June  Exeter  Hall,  the 
walls  of  which  have  echoed  with  the  eloquence 
of  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  will 
be  crowded  with  enthusiastic  delegates  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  all  the  world.  It  will  be  a 
moral  exhibition  compared  with  which  the  so- 
called  Parliament  of  all  Religions  in  Chicago 
was  only  a  Babel  of  tongues.  It  will  be  a 
jubilee  that  will  show  to  the  world  that  there 
is  but  one  Religion,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
centre  and  confluence ;  and  the  happiest  man 
in  all  England,  in  all  the  world  that  day,  must 
be  the  godly  tradesman  and  manufacturer, 
Mr.  Williams  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  who 
fifty  years  ago  organized  the  society  for  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  young  men  of 
London. 


Zion’s  Herald,  of  Boston,  says : 

The  socialistic  movement,  at  bottom,  is  that 
of  a  turbulent  faction  which  is  determined  to 
force  a  precedent — that  public  work  shall  be 
provided  for  the  unemployed.  This  is  the  en¬ 
tering  wedge.  Relief  aid  of  this  kind  having 
been  once  granted,  the  “unemployed”  will  in¬ 
crease  not  only  in  "numbers,  but  in  demands. 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  of  New  York, 
is  carrying  on  a  campaign  similar  to  that  of 
Morrison  L.  Swift  in  this  city,  only  in  a  quiet¬ 
er  fashion.  He  is  sanguine  that  if  about  $20,- 
000,000  be  raised  and  expended,  “private  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  sure  to  draw  back  the  working 
I  people  the  moment  the  crisis  is  over.  ”  The 
crisis  is  more  acute  in  New  York  than  here, 
but  the  principle  is  none  the  less  alien  and 
dangerous. 
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SUNDAY,  MARCH  18.  1894. 

Review  Lesson. 

As  Easter  occurs  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
March,  the  review  lesson  is  put  forward  one 
week.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  it  has  not 
been  our  custom  to  give  a  lesson  for  Review 
Sunday,  believing  that  the  character  of  the  re¬ 
view  work  must  be  determined  by  the  teacher 
of  each  class.  But  it  is  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  we  learn  that  the  American  Institute 
of  Sacred  Literature,  Chicago,  is  putting  forth 
a  plan  for  u'ritten  examinations  on  the  subject 
of  each  quarter’s  Bible  study,  with  grading 
of  papers.  Such  a  plan  seems  to  be  the  one 
thing  needed  to  make  our  International  Series 
of  Lessons  effective,  to  bring  the  detached 
portions  of  Scripture  given  for  the  lessons 
into  such  a  relation  as  will  give  to  the  schol¬ 
ars  a  somewhat  thorough  and  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  books  studied.  We 
gladly  print  the  Outline  sent  us  from  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Our  leaders  will  observe  that  it  is 
entirely  within  the  lines  already  marked  out 
by  the  lessons  as  they  have  here  been  given. 
We  would  urge  superintendents  everywhere  to 


great  event  narrated  in  Exodus  19,  20  These 
are 

(1)  The  story  of  the  creation  of  man,  which 
culminates  in  a  covenant  made  with  Adam  (in 
accordance  with  which  he  is  made  ruler  over 
the  world),  and  in  the  establishment  of  that 
great  institution,  the  Sabbath. 

(2)  A  connecting  outline  presented  in  the 
genealogical  table  of  the  ten  antediluvians. 

(3)  The  story  of  the  Deluge,  which  involves 
a  new  beginning  in  the  human  race,  and  which 
culminates  in  the  covenant  with  Noah  and  the 
establishment  of  the  orditwnee  concerning  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

(4)  A  second  connecting  outline  including 
the  ten  postdiluvians  to  Abraham. 

(5)  The  story  of  Abraham’s  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  his  settlement  in 
Canaan,  and  most  important,  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  and  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  of  circumcision. 

Then  there  will  be  found  to  follow : 

(6)  A  connecting  outline  from  Abraham  to 
Moses. 

(7)  The  covenant  at  Sinai  with  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  giving  of  the 
Mosaic  late. 

The  preceding  skeleton  indicates  the  order 
and  purpose  of  the  material  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  priestly  work  which  Israel,  as 
a  priestly  nation,  was  commanded  to  under¬ 
take. 

But  Israel  was  to  be  a  prophetic  (teaching) 
as  well  as  a  priestly  nation,  and  as  such  its 
institutions,  its  literature,  and  its  leaders 
must  “speak  for  God,”  must  warn  the  people 
of  their  sins,  and  encourage  them  to  right 
doing. 

Looking  at  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Gen 
esis,  from  such  a  point  of  view,  what  do  we 
find? 

(1)  An  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  the 
world  prepared  for  him,  everything  provided, 
woman  given  him  as  a  companion,  and  a  life 


through  one  nation  the  world  should  be 
blessed,  Isaac  is  miraculously  born.  His 
movements  are  also  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  a  higher  power. 

(9)  Of  Isaac’s  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  the 
former  is  selected,  perhaps  on  account  of  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  which  he  possessed,  and  in  spite 
of  the  crookedness  which  he  manifested  in 
many  ways. 

Thus  far  our  lessons  bring  us.  The  great 
teachings  of  this  prophetic  material  are : 

(1)  The  direct  divine  guidance  of  these  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Israelitish  nation  and  faith. 

(2)  The  presence  of  sin  in  the  world ;  its  all 
pervasive  character,  and  the  suffering  and 
punishment  which  are  in  every  case  its  conse¬ 
quence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  fundamental 
character  of  all  this  material.  Up  to  this 
time  there  is  no  reference  to  the  regal  factor 
which  is  also  to  play  a  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  chosen  people.  The  priestly  and 
the  prophetic  factors  are  here  emphasized. 
Only  when  Israel  shall  become  a  nation  and 
shall  have  a  king  will  the  third  factor  appear. 

The  three  great  ideas,  therefore,  which  de¬ 
velop  themselves,  are : 

(1)  The  preparation  made  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  for  the  legislation  to  be  given  at  Sinai. 

(2)  The  overruling  providence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  and 
intensely  interested  in  every  human  action. 

(3)  The  dire  consequences  of  sin,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  earliest  times,  increasing  with 
marked  rapidity,  bringing  ruin  again  and 
again  upon  man  as  race  and  as  individual. 

AMERIC.\N  INSTITI'TE  of  S.4CRED  LITER.\TL'RE, 
Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  III. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

By  Bev.  David  Mitchell. 

Usually  the  election  of  superintendent  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  Sunday  school  be¬ 
comes  a  tame  affair  Little  stress  is  put  upon 


adopt  this  method  of  examination,  and  to  send  i 
for  the  primed  Question  Papers,  which  will  be  I 
furnished  in  quantities  of  §1  a  hundred.  The 
outline  for  the  second  quarter  will  be  given  at 
the  close  of  that  quarter,  and  the  Institute’s 
examination  upon  the  lessons  of  the  half  year 
will  take  place  on  June  30th.  We  advise 
superintendents  to  communicate  with  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  best  of 
the  examination  papers  of  their  schools  may 
be  submitted  at  this  examination  for  grading 
and  the  certificates  awarded  to  those  papers 
reaching  a  grade  of  70  per  cent.  This  exam¬ 
ination  is  open  to  individuals  everywhere. 
Copies  of  the  Outline  will  be  sent  free,  singly 
or  in  quantities,  for  distribution  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Institute,  as  below. 

OUTLINE. 

THE  MATERIAL  IN  GENESIS  1-25. 

In  the  chapters  covered  by  the  lessons  of 
this  first  quarter,  even  a  cursory  examination 
shows  the  development  of  two  main  lines  of 
thought.  In  a  study  of  the  whole  book  the 
more  complete  development  of  these  lines 
would  be  apparent.  These  two  ideas  are  char 
acteristic  of  the  two  great  agencies  ordained 
and  established  by  Moses  before  his  death, 
viz:  the  priestly  and  the  prophetic. 

The  culmination  of  the  priestly  work  will 
be  found  later  in  the  covenant  made  with 
Moses  at  Sinai  and  in  the  legislation  respect¬ 
ing  worship  and  life  there  communicated;  but 
the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch  shows  that 
there  was  a  gradual  leading  up  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  the  institution  of  these  laws. 

If,  then,  we  look  through  the  chapters  of 
Genesis  which  form  the  subject  of  our  study 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  we  find  that  three  preliminary  steps 
are  indicated,  all  of  which  lead  forward  to  the 


of  perfect  happiness  and  innocence.  j 

(2)  An  account  of  the  trial  to  which  man  j 
must  be  subjected  in  order  that  he  may  un-  | 
dergo  moral  development ;  his  failure  to  meet  j 
the  test  resulting  in  the  entrance  of  sin,  sep  ' 
aration  from  God,  expulsion  from  the  garden.  I 

(3)  The  beginning  of  crime,  a  brother  killed  j 

by  a  brother,  this,  of  course,  the  consequence  j 
of  the  first  sin.  j 

(4)  An  account  of  the  growth  of  the  line  of  the 
murderer ;  the  building  of  cities ;  the  centers 
of  iniquity ;  the  introduction  of  music,  sensual 
in  its  influence ;  the  invention  of  weapons  of 
war  for  cruelty  and  bloodshed ;  the  beginning 
of  polygamy,  all  this  the  result  of  sin. 

(5)  The  account  of  still  greater  increase  in 
wickedness,  which  now  becomes  so  great  that 
mankind  must  be  punished,  and  indeed,  de¬ 
stroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  shall 
the  punishment  be  wrought?  Through  the 
Deluge,  which  shall  punish  the  world  for  its 
sin  and  purify  the  world  of  its  iniquity. 

(6)  The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  world’s 
inhabitants  from  the  stock  of  Noah,  until 
again  wickedness  prevails,  and  the  cry  of  it 
ascends  to  heaven.  Again  punishment  is  in¬ 
flicted,  this  time  in  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
which  confounds  the  languages  of  men  and 
leads  to  their  dispersion  throughout  the  world. 

(7)  Humanity  thus  scattered  draws  no  near¬ 
er  to  God  ;  a  new  step  must  be  taken  ;  a  single 
man  is  selected ;  Abraham,  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  is  led  by  the  divine  Spirit  away  from 
home  and  country  into  a  new  land.  Every 
step  made  is  under  the  guiding  providence  of 
the  Deity.  Every  mistake  made  is  followed  by 
punishment,  but  is  overruled  by  providence. 

^  (8)  In  pursuance  of  the  divine  plan  that 

*  The  references  to  chapters  and  verses  are  IntentioDally 
omitted  In  the  hope  that  the  student  v^lll  insert  them 
for  himself. 


the  event.  Too  often  the  thing  is  done  as 
though  it  needed  to  be  done  over  again.  When 
the  business  is  finished,  how  frequently  we 
hear  some  one  exclaiming,  “I  wonder  who 
will  be  elected  this  year!”  or  another,  “I  did 
not  go  to  the  annual  meeting.  What’s  the 
use?  The  old  stagers  are  bound  to  go  in!”  or 
a  third,  “I  do  not  see  any  good  in  electing 
officers  when  the  matter  is  all  cut  and  dried  be¬ 
forehand  !” 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  understand  why 
Sunday-school  officers  should  be  treated  with 
indifference.  W’e  know  there  are  many  super¬ 
intendents,  for  example,  who  so  commend 
themselves  by  their  eminently  fitting  quali¬ 
ties,  that  their  election,  year  after  year,  for 
a  lengthened  period,  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
There  are  many  such  superintendents.  They 
cannot  be  too  long  in  office.  They  become  a 
necessity  so  long  as  God  spares  them.  But 
just  here  the  wise  superintendent  will  say,  “I 
want  my  election  to  be  emphasized  as  far  as 
possible,  and  I  am  ready  to  welcome  any 
course  to  make  me  feel  sure  of  being  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.”  Again,  for  schools 
suffering  from  a  traditional  way  of  electing 
the  same  man  year  in  and  year  out,  without 
regard  to  fitness,  and  creating  for  themselves 
a  tyranny  impossible  to  shake  off,  some  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  be  gained  from  liberty  to  discuss 
the  situation  and  pronounce  for  another  man. 
We  are  convinced  of  much  harm  being  done 
by  the  despotic  custom  of  keeping  men  in 
office  long  after  their  usefulness  has  gone.  In 
view  of  the  number  of  such  instances,  would 
it  not  be  wise  to  have  a  term  limit  for  the 
office  of  superintendent,  as  we  do  with  the 
President  of  the  republic?  It  ought,  more¬ 
over,  to  be  an  object  with  every  good  super¬ 
intendent  to  be  preparing  his  Joshua,  or  his 
successor,  for  the  work,  so  that  when  the 
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chair  is  vacant,  as  it  must  be  some  day,  there 
is  just  the  man  to  fill  it.  Why  have  assistant 
superintendents,  if  they  are  never  put  in 
training?  Or  why  not  have  statedly  some  one 
of  the  teachers  entrusted  with  command  for 
the  day,  and  thus  put  all  in  training  for  the 
superintendency,  as  first  or  second  officer  be¬ 
comes  captain  of  the  ship  when  the  commander 
is  taking  rest. 

We  cannot  do  too  much  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  offices  of  the  school,  in 
presence  of  the  danger  of  these  falling  into 
neglect,  or  even  disrepute.  In  our  view 
there  should  be  annual  election,  wise,  dispas¬ 
sionate,  free  of  partisanship.  But  we  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  contend,  that  to  impress  the  value 
of  office  in  the  Sabbath -school,  there  should 
be  the  annual  installation  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and  his  fellow  officers.  The  ceremony 
could  be  held  in  the  church,  or  chapel,  with 
the  pastor  and  elders  or  deacons  taking  the 
lead.  There  should  be  an  earnest  effort  to 
have  a  large  attendance  of  the  congregation. 
The  service  could  be  made  attractive  by  suita¬ 
ble  music  and  happily  selected  Scripture-read¬ 
ing.  Addresses  by  the  pastor  and  others  equal 
to  the  task  would  be  productive  of  much 
good. 

For  one  benefit,  we  might  mention  the  at 
lention  that  would  be  given  to  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  anniversary  would  come  to  mean 
something.  It  would  be  certain  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  as  an  event  of  consequence.  We  con¬ 
ceive  the  one  thing  wanting  in  many  churches 
is  for  parents  and  friends  to  think  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school.  The  church  and  the  school  are 
now  considered  as  separate  institutions,  but 
their  true  oneness  would  thus  be  felt.  Fur¬ 
ther,  we  imagine  the  installation  would  pro¬ 
mote  discipline.  The  superintendent  and  his 
staff  would  be  set  before  the  young  people 
and  their  parents  as  endued  with  authority  to 
command.  The  speakers  should  improve  the 
occasion  by  setting  forth  clearly  and  succinct¬ 
ly  the  duties  pertaining  to  these  offices.  It 
should  be  made  emphatic  before  the  school 
that  the  superintendent  is  there  to  rule,  in 
love,  of  course,  and  that  in  his  absence  his 
assistant  or  other  teacher  is  to  be  obeyed. 
This  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  a  school 
fiourish.  With  everything  else  quite  right— the 
teachers  in  their  places,  books  ready,  the 
classes  in  their  seats — yet  the  superintendent 
without  command,  we  might  as  well  stop  and 
go  home,  because  of  the  extraordinary  confu¬ 
sion.  The  chaos,  without  a  head,  is  immense. 
The  noise  is  appalling.  But  the  installation 
impresses  all  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
officers  are  set  apart — that  it  is  so  to  direct 
affairs  as  to  make  instruction  possible.  But 
we  think  the  highest  end  would  be  reached, 
with  the  gain  of  incentives  to  others  to  become 
instructors.  We  are  aware  of  the  interest 
taken  in  many  places  in  preparing  pupils  to 
become  teachers.  But  for  one  example  of  this 
we  could  point  to  many  schools  where  the  train¬ 
ing  of  pupils  to  be  teachers  is  neglected.  What 
a  powerful  call  to  undertake  a  class  would  be 
addressed  to  many  in  presence  of  one  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  officers  named  for  the  year,  but 
recently  taken  from  the  roll  of  scholars. 

We  feel  that  a  certain  cementing  process 
would  go  on  were  such  a  system  adopted  as 
that  for  which  we  are  contending.  The  schol¬ 
ars  would  feel  taken  into  the  confidence-  of 
their  teachers  by  becoming  parties  to  their 
election.  The  congregation  would  be  drawn 
to  the  scene  as  one  in  which  they  have  an 
abiding  interest.  And  then  the  public  prayer 
for  the  Sabbath -school  would  mean  some¬ 
thing.  It  would  be  like  the  holy  anointing  oil 
poured  upon  Aaron  and  descending  to  the  skirts 
•f  his  garments. 

Jersey  City,  March  1,  1884. 
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ENDEAVOR 


By  the  Hev.  S.  W.  Fratt. 

SPEECH. 

Mar.  12.  Paul  before  the  conncil.  Acts  23:1-10. 

13.  Paul  before  Aarippa.  Acts  26 : 1-8, 22-27. 

14.  Christ  before  Pilate.  Luhe23:19. 

15.  Who  made  man's  mouth?  Exodus  4;  10- 16. 

16.  Not  ye  that  speak.  Matthew  10 : 16-^,  32, 33. 

17.  “Our  lips  are  our  own.’’  Psalm  12:1-8. 

18.  Topic— Taming  the  tongue.  James  3:2-12. 

The  topic  for  to  day  furnishes  a  arood  com¬ 
panion  lesson  for  the  temperance  lesson  in  the 
Sunday-school.  Intemperance  of  speech  pro¬ 
duces  untold  evil,  and  easily  becomes  a  sinful 
habit.  Words  are  something  more  than  inani¬ 
mate  things;  they  are  the  living  representa¬ 
tives  of  unseen  thoughts  and  ideas  and  desires 
and  purposes  and  affections  and  beliefs  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  from  which  they  proceed. 

When  St.  Paul  would  show  man’s  utter  sinful¬ 
ness,  what  he  is  and  thinks  and  sees  and  does,  he 
looks  into  his  mouth  and  sees  what  comes  out 
of  his  throat,  tongue  and  lips  (Rom.  iii.  13, 
14).  So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  St.  John 
would  best  name  Jesus  Christ  as  “God  mani 
fest  in  the  flesh,”  revealing  the  divine  plan  of 
redemption,  he  calls  Him  “The  Word.”  j 

As  expressing  thought,  a  word  reveals  char-  i 
acter ;  as  representing  an  idea,  it  conveys  truth.  ! 
It  is  deeply  interesting  to  trace  the  geneology  j 
of  a  word  back  to  its  origin,  and  to  note  its 
changes  of  meaning.  A  word  has  a  sort  of 
personality,  and  may  claim  good  usage.  The  ' 
studying  of  language  is  the  study  of  words,  ] 
and  a  language  is  not  dead  which  has  a  living  i 
representative  in  the  speech  of  to-day.  The 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  promotes  clear 
I  thinking,  correct  speech,  and  the  advancement 
I  of  truth.  The  Bible,  the  revelation  of  God’s 
[  will,  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  com- 
!  posed  of  words,  each  of  which  has  a  definite 
meaning,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their 
I  meaning  before  we  can  ascertain  the  truth.  •  j 
i  It  was  written  originally  in  the  Hebrew  and  ' 
I  Greek,  and  has  been  copied  and  recopied,  and  j 
I  then  translated  for  us,  and  so  has  come  to  us 
I  through  the  processes  of  many  minds.  We  may  ' 
j  challenge  the  words  in  which  we  have  it,  and  [ 
demand  that  they  correspond  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  in  their  correct  usage.  And  we  have  a 
translation  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
original  as  nearly  as  the  best  scholars  of  the 
Church  can  render  it.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
many  claim  an  inspiration  which  shall  elim¬ 
inate  all  human  agency  and  make  man  only  an 
amanuensis  of  the  Spirit,  and  be  verbal,  so 
important  is  it  that  the  very  truth  of  God  be 
given  us,  and  so  necessary  is  it  that  the  truth 
be  expressed  by  the  right  word. 

In  the  study  of  our  topics  great  care  should 
be  taken,  first  of  all,  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  passage,  and  to  ascertain  the 
force  of  these  words  in  their  connection.  A 
sample  is  at  hand  in  the  thirteenth  verse  of 
the  chapter  in  which  our  topic  is  found  in  I 
the  word  translated  in  King  James’s  Version  | 
“conversation.”  In  its  original  this  word; 
means  “the  turning  of  one’s  self  around.” 
The  Revision  gives  it  “manner  of  life”  in 
several  places  but  in  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  it  leaves 
it  as  it  is  in  King  James’s,  “behave  thyself,” 
which  well  expresses  the  idea ;  while  in 
Philippians  iii.  20,  “our  conversation  is  in 
:  heaven”  in  King  James’s  has  another  original, 
and  fails  entirely  of  the  meaning  which  is 
correctly  given  in  the  Revision,  “our  citizen¬ 
ship  is  in  heaven."  Yet  one’s  manner  of  life, 
his  whole  man,  is  so  well  expressed  by  his 
conversation  that  this  word  is  not  far  out  of  | 


the  way.  Words  are  not,  therefore,  idle  or 
trifling  things,  but  enter  into  life  and  truth 
and  character.  It  matters  much  what  one  be¬ 
lieves  and  how  he  states  it. 

No  wonder  that  James,  who  was  so  anxious 
that  Christians  should  exemplify  their  relig 
ion,  cautions  his  brethren  about  the  use  o 
the  tongue.  A  man  shall  be  judged  by  his 
speech,  and  he  who  talks  much  shall  receive 
heavier  judgment.  In  much  talk  one  shall 
stumble.  One  falls  by  the  use  of  his  tongue 
as  well  as  offends  others.  And  if  one  guards 
and  guides  his  tongue  aright,  he  will  be  not 
far  from  perfect  in  all  things.  The  tongue 
needs  bridling  and  reining  as  much  as  a  horse. 
The  process  of  breaking  a  colt  to  the  bit  is  a 
severe  and  almost  cruel  one,  yet  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  he  shall  become  useful  to  man. 

The  tongue  can  turn  in  every  direction,  and 
the  slightest  turning  shades  and  emphasizes 
and  changes  a  word.  It  hps  silver  speech  or 
golden  silence.  A  match  may  kindle  a  fire 
which  shall  consume  a  forest  or  a  city.  Every 
fire  is  started  somewhere,  sometime  by  a 
match.  And  “the  tongue  is  a  world  of  in¬ 
iquity  among  our  members  and  defileth  the 
whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  whole 
nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  of  hell  ”  It  is  a 
“restless  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.  ”  “No  man 
can  tame  it.”  This  is  strong  language,  but 
none  too  strong  to  express  the  evils  of  an 
untamed  tongue.  The  power  and  privilege  of 
the  tongue  is  almost  boundless.  It  can  pray 
to  God  or  profane  His  holy  name.  It  can  bless 
or  curse  men.  It  seduced  the  race  to  sin 
through  the  smooth  and  deceitful  words  of 
Satan,  and  he  is  now  deceiving  sinners  as  of 
old.  It  can  proclaim  the  Gospel  and  win  sin-  ' 
ners  to  Christ  and  heaven.  Like  fire  bitted, 
tamed,  controlled,  it  is  the  greatest  blessing, 
but  let  loose,  a  burning,  blackening,  deadly 
curse.  Speaking  truth  it  is  a  glorious  instru¬ 
ment,  speaking  lies  it  destroys  the  souls  of 
men 

The  only  way  that  the  tongue  can  be  tamed 
is  by  renewing  the  heart,  as  the  waters  can 
be  purified  only  by  making  the  fountain  pure. 
The  Spirit  of  truth  and  grace  and  love  must 
dwelHn  the  heart,  and  then  the  tongue  shall 
speak  words  of  life. 

Although  one  can  speak  words  which  can 
never  be  recalled,  yet  they  are  a  part  of  him¬ 
self  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  into  his  judgment.  And  idle  words 
are  too  often  the  best  index  of  one’s  inner 
thought  and  life.  What  one  does  without 
thinking  he  does  naturally,  and  then  be  tells 
the  truth  about  himself.  But  God,  who  sees 
the  heart,  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  words 
which  one  guards  carefully  before  those  whose 
esteem  he  desires.  And  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  man  who  thoughtlessly  profanes  God’s 
name  and  mingles  it  with  his  anger  and  vile¬ 
ness,  and  uses  it  to  emphasize  his  speech?  His 
tongue  reveals  the  vileness  and  iniquity  of  his 
heart.  God  will  not  hold  him  guiltless. 

One  may  also  exhibit  his  untruthfulness  by 
the  careless  use  of  words.  Adjectives  and  ex¬ 
pletives  tell  truth,  or  falsehood  and  lies. 
Words  which  express  loveliness  and  beauty 
and  awe  and  glory  are  used  so  commonly  that 
when  one  comes  to  an  experience  to  which 
they  apply,  he  has  no  words  to  express  him¬ 
self.  Words  make  havoc  of  reputation  through 
their  slanderous  use.  God  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  it  into  a  command,  “Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness.  ”  The  tongue  needs  ta 
be  cross-questioned  before  many  of  the  reports 
which  it  makes  should  be  believed.  If  one 
speaks  with  the  tongue  of  men  or  angels,  and 
it  has  not  love  in  it  and  back  of  it,  it  is  empty 
as  the  sounding  brass. 

Before  we  speak  let  us  think  what  we  are 
going  to  say,  that  our  words  may  be  true  and 
kind  and  good,  and  whatever  falls  short  of  this 
should  remain  unspoken. 
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The  Child  re  It  at  Home, 


THE  G  RAX  DM  OTHER'S  WORDS. 

1  measured  and  meaaurad  the  length  and  treadth 
Ot  the  work  mr  Maeter  gave  me. 

And  eat  in  the  morning  burdened  in  heart. 

So  stupendous  it  seemed  to  be, 

Till  the  grandmother's  words  came  to  my  mind. 

Which  I  lieard  her  say  years  ago. 

When  I  sat  by  her  side  with  a  long  seam. 

She  had  put  in  my  hands  to  sew; 

“  Look  at  the  bit  liei  ween  finger  and  thumb, — 

If  your  eyes  keep  watching  the  length. 

Dear  child,  vou  will  never  get  your  seam  sewn. 

And  waste  both  your  time  and  strength," 

We  sat  together  'mid  sunshine  and  flowers, 

On  that  beautiful  child-hood  day; 

The  glad  birds  sang  in  the  tall  maple  tree. 

That  grew  by  the  pleasant  roadway. 

The  length  of  mv  stint  did  not  wearisome  seem, 

I  minded  what  grandmother  said. 

And  tept  my  eyes  straight  on  the  bit  iu  my  band. 
While  I  plied  my  needle  and  thread. 

Her  words  were  forgotten  as  years  parsed  by.— 

I  bad  (ravelled  a  long,  long  way ; 

Thp  fl  (wers  were  dead,  the  song  birds  had  flown. 

The  morning  was  chilly  and  grey: 

Distrust  and  misgiving  fettered  my  soul. 

His  good  work  was  hindered  for  long. 

But  the  zrandmother's  words  came  back  once  more. 
And  made  my  soul  patient  and  strong. 

Then  bit  by  bit,  and  the  task  that  looked  bard 
Was  finished  ere  set  of  the  sun. 

And  the  toiler  looked  up  with  raptured  fare. 

To  whisper  “Dtar  Lord,  it  is  done !” 

-Sdsan  Te.\i.i.  Perry. 


THANKFI’L  HEARTS. 

The  Committee  on  Praise  Meeting  had  been 
busy  addressing  letters  of  invitation,  which 
were  to  be  distributed  among  the  ladies  of  the 
Fourth  street  Presbyterian  Church.  These 
letters  were  then  arranged  in  lots  of  about  a 
•dozen  each,  to  be  consigned  to  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Missionary  Society,  who  were  to 
attend  personally  to  delivering  them. 

There  remained  in  the  hand  of  the  Secretary 
four  notes,  which  had  not  been  given  to  any¬ 
one.  A  kindly  discussion  had  ari'sen  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  whether 
it  was  best  to  send  them  at  all.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  had  told  them  she  believed  it  was  right 
to  extend  to  every  one,  at  least  once  a  year, 
a  direct  invitation  to  contribute  a  free  will 
oflfering  to  the  cause  of  missions ;  and^  this 
year,  when  the  needs  were  so  great,  and  gifts 
fewer  than  usual,  it  seemed  to  her  unusually 
desirable  that  no  names  should  be  omitted. 
Yet  she  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Secretary,  a  mild  looking,  delicate  lit¬ 
tle  woman,  with  soft  brown  eyes  full  of  sun¬ 
shine,  after  thoughtfully  studying  those  four 
names,  said:  “Ladies,  I  believe  I  will  take 
these  notes,  and  make  a  friendly  call  as  I  de¬ 
liver  them.  I  will  do  my  best  wdth  each  one 
on  this  little  list;  possibly  I  may  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  response  from  some  one  of  the 
four.  ” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs  Atkins,”  said  the 
Chairman.  “It  will  be  very  kind  of  you  to 


!  Mrs.  Atkins  knew  she  was  a  comparative 
stranger,  and  had  so  recently  been  bereaved ; 

I  she  could  promise  Mrs.  Maxwell  a  cordial  re- 
:  ception  from  sympathetic  friends,  many  of 
i  whom  had  passed  through  just  such  sad  trials. 

Dear  Mrs.  Atkins’  voice  trembled  and  tears 
:  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  these  words, 

!  for  there  arose  to  her  vision  two  little  graves 
in  the  distant  cemetery.  As  she  remembered 
afresh  the  desolation  that  had  swept  the 
brightness  from  her  life  when  those  two  dar¬ 
lings  were  carried  out  from  her  home,  her 
heart  went  out  in  new  sympathy  to  the  mother 
who  sat  before  her,  whose  one  little  girl  had 
been  smitten  down  suddenly  with  a  fatal 
disease,  dying  while  her  mother  was  away  in 
a  distant  city. 

“How  can  she  bear  the  thought  of  a  praise¬ 
meeting  three  months  after  such  a'blowv"  she 
said  to  herself.  “And  what  must  she  think 
of  us  for  asking  her?” 

Mrs.  Maxwell  met  the  loving,  sympathizing 
look  of  her  visitor  with  composure,  and  said, 
“Thank  you.  I  will  come.  I  cannot  tell  jou 
how  much  I  miss  my  little  Agnes,  but  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  a  little  of  what  her  short  life 
of  twelve  years  has  been  to  me,  if  you  care 
to  listen.” 

“If  you  can  talk  of  your  dear  child  to  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  you.  Onlj'  we  mothers 
who  have  suffered  loss  know  how  sweet  such 
memories  are,”  answered  Mrs.  Atkins. 

“I  speak  of  her,”  said  Mrs  Maxwell,  “be 


her  stead.  If  she  could  know  I  had  taken  up 
the  work  she  has  laid  down,  I  know’  she  would 
be  glad.  I  want  to  come  into  your  society, 
but  I  have  little  experience;  you  will  need  to 
be  patient  with  my  blunders.  Let  me  try  to 
do  this  for  Jesus’  sake,  just  as  my  darling 
tried  to  do.  I  think  the  Saviour  has  been 
leading  me  through  her.  and  I  am  sure  when 
He  said,  ‘Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  Me,’ 
He  knew  the  mothers  would  follow. 

“I  want  to  take  a  scholarship  in  some  school, 
in  India,  I  think,  in  her  name,  and  as  long  as 
I  live  and  have  the  means  I  will  keep  it  paid. 
It  will  be  a  more  suitable  monument  for  little 
Agnes  than  marble.” 

Tears  had  filled  Mrs  Atkins’  eyes,  and  were 
dropping  unheeded  down  her  cheeks.  She  put 
out  her  hand  and  clasped  that  of  Mrs.  Max- 
w’ell.  “We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  you.  It 
will  help  us  to  know  that  in  your  deep  sorrow 
you  have  so  much  to  thank  God  for.  What  a 
comfoit  that  your  memories  of  Agnes  will 
always  be  of  one  whose  life  was  itself  a  con¬ 
tinual  service  of  praise.” 

The  next  call  was  on  a  lady  who  had  met 
all  attempts  to  enlist  her  interest  in  missions 
with  the  invariable  response,  “I  don’t  believe 
in  missions,  especially  when  there  is  so  much 
destitution  in  our  own  city.”  If  she  had  been 
distinguished  for  efforts  to  relieve  some  of 
these  cases  of  destitution  referred  to,  the 
answer  might  have  sounded  less  harsh  ;  but 
the  trouble  was,  no  one  had  ever  hea^d  of  an 


cause  you  have  come  to  me  in  behalf  of  the  i  instance  where  Mrs.  Jordan  was  known  either 
Missionary  Society,  and  to  Agnes’s  interest  in  j  to  visit  or  extend  help  to  the  suffering  poor 
her  little  mission  band  I  owe  so  much.  How  at  home.  She  also  frequently  made  sarcastic 
short  a  time  it  seems  to  me,  yet  it  is  three  comments  on  “  women  who  spent  their  time 
years  ago,  since  she  came  home  from  the  first  1  running  to  missionary  meetings,  neglecting 
meeting  of  the  band.  She  sat  down  on  a  low  '  their  families  to  do  so.”  It  was  her  joy  to 
chair  by  me,  and  began  to  tell  me  about  i  confront  one  with  statistics,  showing,  for 
everything  that  had  been  done.  I  liked  to  j  instance,  how  many  gallons  of  rum  went  to 
hear  her,  she  was  so  earnest,  Imt  I  cared  little  J  Africa  right  along  with  missionaries,  neatly 
for  missionary  societies.  Finally  she  said :  I  contriving  to  throw  the  blame  upon  those  ser- 
‘Miss  Gordon  told  us  each  one  of  us  must  try  vants  of  God,  as  if  there  would  have  been  no 
to  do  all  we  could  to  help  the  meetings.  If  rum  traffic  but  for  the  missionaries, 
we  could  sing,  or  read  a  story,  or  offer  a  Gentle  Mrs.  Atkins  felt  helpless  when  she 
prayer,  it  would  help  her  so  much,  and  it '  heard  Mrs.  Jordan  say  such  things.  She  could 
would  all  be  done  for  Jesus’  sake.  ’  "And  what  I  only  praj'  silently  that  something  would  change 
did  you  do,  Agnes?’  I  said,  curious  to  know  ;  her,  and  give  her  heart  and  impulse  toward 
what  my  timid  child  of  nine  years  would  try  I  mission  work,  for  she  was  energetic  in  her 
to  do.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  she  an-  ;  way,  and  Mrs.  Atkins  felt  certain  that  she 


swered  softly:  'Mamma,  I  cannot  sing  very 
well,  you  know,  and  I  didn’t  remember  any 
missionary  story,  so  I  just  made  a  prayer. 
That  was  the  best  I  could  do.  ’  Mrs.  Atkins. 
I  sat  rebuked  I  I  had  never  thought  I  could 
open  my  mouth  in  audible  prayer,  but  my 
little  girl  had  done  in  such  a  simple  way  her 
duty,  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
■  never  dreamed  what  an  effect  it  would  have 
I  on  her  mother.  She  kept  us  searching  for 
i  missionary  news,  and  I  revived  my  knowledge 
I  of  geography  as  I  hunted  for,  her  the  coun- 
i  tries  and  missionary  stations  on  the  maps.  I 


took,  'Childrens’  Work’  for  her,  and  read 
undertake  it.  In  manj’  ways  you  are  better '  every  word  of  it  myself.  How  could  I  help 
<iualified  to  do  it  than  the  rest  of  us. ”  And  ;  becoming  interested?  She  talked  about  the 


would  become  a  power  for  good,  if  the  change 
could  be  brought  about. 

“Oh,  dear,”  sighed  she,  “I  wish  I  hadn’t 
promised  to  see  Mrs.  Jordan.  I  am  afraid  I’ll 
make  matters  worse.  But  there  goes  the  bell, 
and  now  I  must  do  my  best.  ” 

Mrs.  Jordan  herself  opened  the  door.  “Why, 
Mrs.  Atkins,  come  in.  I  was  thinking  about 
you,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  run  over 
and  see  you  to  tell  j'ou  about  Jim.” 

Jim  was  her  son,  a  young  man  who  thought 
much  as  his  mother  did.  He  had  been  in 
Africa  for  a  year  past,  on  an  engineering  ex¬ 
pedition  up  the  Congo  River. 

Mrs.  Atkins,  thankful  even  for  Jim  if  he 
was  the  cause  of  a  cordial  reception,  walked 


the  committee  adjourned  to  their  respective  '  jwor  little  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  |  wonderingly  in. 


homes. 

The  next  afternoon  Mrs.  Atkins  started 
forth  with  her  shopping  bag,  in  which  lay 
those  four  notes  of  invitation.  Her  first  call 
was  made  at  a  house  whose  exterior  pro 
claimed  the  inmate  a  person  of  means,  and 
one  would  naturally  w'onder  why  any  hesita¬ 
tion  had  been  felt  as  to  the  propriety  of  ex 
tending  an  invitation  to  the  lady  who  lived 
here.  We  will  let  the  call  tell  its  own  story. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
entered  the  room,  and  pleasantly  welcomed 
Mrs.  Atkins,  who  after  a  little  preliminary 
conversation,  opened  her  bag,  selected  the 
note  bearing  Mrs.  Maxwell’s  name,  and  hand¬ 
ed  it  to  her,  with  the  expressed  hope  that  she 
would  feel  like  coming  to  the  meeting ;  though 


i  chance  to 
out  of  this 


“I’ll  try  for 

as  if  they  were  her  neighbors,  and  her  supreme  j  talk  about  missions  before  I  go 
desire  was  to  be  able  to  sustain  one  such  child  ;  house,”  thought  she. 

in  a  school.  Every  penny  she  could  save  went  i  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Mrs.  Jordan 
into  her  mite  box,  and  she  denied  herself  all  |  began  to  tell  her  that  more  than  three  months 
sorts  of  little  things  that  she  might  increase  j  had  passed  since  she  had  heard  from  Jim. 
the  amount.  i  She  had  felt  anxious.  She  knew  the  mails 

“A  year  ago  she  joined  the  church.  As  she  !  were  slow  in  that  country,  but  she  also  knew 
stood  with  serious  face  listening  to  the  words  j  that  dangers  were  many  and  swift.  However, 
of  her  pastor,  I  could  almost  see  the  angels  she  had  just  received  a  letter  from  him  which 
bending  over  her.  I  know  they  were  there,  I  explained  the  silence.  He  had  been  very  sick 
close  by  ;  they  must  have  known  how  short  a 
while  it  would  be  before  they  were  to  carry 
her  away  from  me  to  the  Saviour.  Since  she 


has  gone,  and  the  house  is  silent,  and  I  miss 
everywhere  her  sweet  little  face,  I  sit  and 
think  of  the  work  she  began,  and  I  wonder 


with  the  fever.  Four  of  them  were  in  a  party 
by  themselves,  with  native  assistants.  All 
had  been  taken  sick  ;  the  other  three  had  died, 
and  he  lingered,  more  dead  than  alive.  A 

missionary.  Dr.  G - ,  had  heard  of  a  white 

man  some  miles  up  the  river.  He  had  come 


if  the  Lord  would  receive  my  f.aulty  efforts  in  ,  to  his  help,  had  given  to  him  freely  from  his 
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little  stock  of  home  dainties,  had  watched 
him  night  and  day,  had  prayed  and  fought 
the  fever  at  the  same  time,  and  had  at  last 
brought  him  back  to  life.  Mrs.  Jordan  said, 
with  deep  emotion :  “And  best  of  all,  Mrs. 
Atkins,  Jim  has  become  a  different  boy.  He 
was  inclined  to  be  a  little  wild.  I  have  not 
always  been  easy  about  him,  but  now  my  boy 
has  become  a  Christian.  He  says  the  mission¬ 
aries  out  there  are  the  best  and  noblest  of 
men.  You  know  how  I  have  always  talked 
about  them !  And  I  owe  his  life,  here  and 
hereafter,  to  a  missionary !  I  have  never  given 

a  cent  to  support  them.  Dr.  G - would  not 

have  been  there  to  save  Jim’s  life  if  it  had 
depended  on  me.  How  God  has  opened  my 
•eyes  at  last !” 

“You’ve  dropped  some  letters  from  your  bag, 
Mrs.  Atkins” ;  as  that  lady  reached  in  for  her 
handkerchief  to  wipe  her  eyes  that  were  misty 
with  joy,  the  letters  dropped  out.  Mrs.  Jor- 
•dan  picked  them  up,  and  her  eye  fell  on  the 
one  bearing  her  own  name.  “Oh,  I  see,”  said 
■she.  “Time  for  praise-meeting,  and  this  is 
my  invitation.  Well,  for  once,  and  always 
after  this,  I  am  going.  I  will  never  say  an¬ 
other  word  against  missionaries.  To  think 
that  Jim  had  to  go  to  Africa  to  be  converted! 
I  mean  to  join  your  society,  and  I’ll  work  as 
hard  as  I  can  for  missions.  I  have  been 
indifferent  and  selfish  and  wicked.  I  hope  I 
have  been  forgiven  for  it.  Oh,  yes,  you  may 
count  on  me.  I  am  glad  you  didn’t  give  me 
up.  ’ 

(7’o  he  Continued .) 

•  DICK. 

At  Miss  Helen  Gould’s  Home  for  Cripple 
<Jhildren  at  Woody  Crest,  is  a  little  hunch¬ 
back  boy,  named  Dick.  He  is  a  very  pale  and 
delicate  child,  but  he  has  a  nest  full  of  Guinea 
pigs  to  take  care  of  and  feed.  He  finds  no 
end  of  fun  in  looking  out  for  his  pets. 

He  has  been  a  sufferer  for  years  from  spinal 
trouble,  but  his  pains  are  almost  forgotten  in 
the  delight  of  being  in  this  beautiful  home 
and  having  pets  of  his  own.  He  tells  the  vis 
itors  who  come  to  admire  his  pigs,  that  “If 
you  hold  a  Guinea  pig  up  by  the  tail  its  eyes 
will  dropout.”  But  that  is  his  joke,  over 
which  he  has  many  a  merry  laugh,  for  the 
Guinea  pig  has  no  tail,  you  know. 

Miss  Gould  bought  what  was  known  as  “the 
haunted  house,”  near  Tarrytown,  for  a  fresh 
air  farm  for  crippled  children.  If  there  were 
any  ghosts  in  it  before  she  bought  it,  they 
have  all  been  driven  out  since  the  children 
came  by  their  happy  voices  and  the  sunshine 
of  their  smiles. 

Myrtie,  at  the  age  of  three,  was  very  fond 
of  playing  with  the  articles  upon  mamma’s 
dressing-case,  and  had  been  forbidden  to  do 
so.  One  day  she  was  absent  in  the  bed  room 
for  some  time,  returning  with  a  guilty  face. 
No  question  was  asked,  but  after  a  period  of 
inward  conflict,  the  little  one  remarked : 
^ There  was  a  picture  in  your  glass  of  little 
Myrtie  touching  your  things.” 

AN  ENHEnOROUNU  PUAYER-MKETING. 

A  little  boy  who  worked  in  a  dark  coal  mine 
far  underground,  driving  the  mules  that 
dragged  the  cars  to  and  from  the  places  where 
the  miners  were  digging  out  the  black  coal, 
was  one  day  delighted  to  see  his  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  with  some  other  gentlemen, 
descend  the  mine.  At  first  the  gentleman  did 
not  recognize  in  the  little  black  face  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Jim,  who  was  always  so  clean  on 
Sunday ;  but  when  he  did,  he  was  very  glad  to 
accept  Jim’s  services  as  guide  through  the 
mine.  As  they  were  coming  batik  to  ascend  j 
to  the  upper  air  again,  Jim  said:  “Teacher,  | 
there’s  one  place  more  you  must  see.”  ; 

He  led  him  to  a  big.  gloomly-looking  cav-  I 
ern,  where  the  visitors  soon  distinguished ! 
several  rough  seats  cut  in  the  coal.  “Here,”; 
■said  ,Iim,  “is  where  we  have  our  prayer-  i 


meetings.  While  the  miners  are  filling  the 
cars,  three  of  us  boys  often  get  a  chance  to 
run  off  here  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  Joe 
reads  a  bit  out  of  the  Bible  be  carries  in  bis 
pocket,  and  we  all  kneel  down  and  have  a  bit 
of  a  prayer,  then  the  rest  of  the  day  goes  so 
much  better.  And  here’s  our  missionary  box,” 
he  added,  showing,  with  great  pride,  a  rude 
box  cut  out  of  a  bit  of  coal. — Ram’s  Horn. 

A  8PAKROW’.S  SUICIDE 

While  building  a  nest  yesterday  morning  an 
English  sparrow  accidentally  banged  itself  at 
Nineteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue. 

Attention  was  attracted  to  the  incident  by 
a  bootblack,  who  saw  the  bird  struggling  to 
free  itself  from  a  position  that  promised  to  end 
in  death.  The  building  where  it  took  place 
has  an  iron  front,  with  pillars  at  each  win¬ 
dow. 

On  the  top  of  these  pillars  sparrows  have 
constructed  homes.  The  sparrow  that  hanged 
itself  in  building  its  nest  had  carried  to  the 
top  of  a  pillar  a  string  looped  at  one  end. 
This  became  tangled  on  a  sharp  projection, 
and  the  bird  tried  to  loosen  it,  but  failed. 

After  struggling  with  it  in  vain,  the  sparrow 
evidently  became  annoyed  and  dashed  at  it 
wildly.  The  loop  caught  the  feathered  build 
er  about  the  neck  in  an  unaccountable  way 
and  held  it  fast.  The  bird  tried  to  fly  away, 
but  the  string  jerked  it  back  and  then  it  hung 
there  helplessly. 

In  the  first  surprise  of  its  curious  position 
the  sparrow  fluttered  wildly,  and  several  of 
the  tribe  flew  to  its*  aid.  They  pecked  at  the 
string,  flew  up  against  their  comrade,  twit¬ 
tered  about  distractedly,  and  made  a  great  ex¬ 
citement. 

All  this  was  witnessed  by  the  gathering 
crowd.  Many  of  the  witnesses  were  ladies, 
who  wanted  some  one  to  climb  up  and  rescue 
the  bird.  However,  the  stores  in  the  build¬ 
ing  were  closed  on  account  of  the  holiday,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  but  to  let  the  sparrow 
die. 

Life  in  the  little  bird  soon  passed  away,  and 
the  birds  that  had  attempted  to  save  it  sat  on 
neighboring  perches  and  viewed  the  body 
I  mournfully. 

j  If  the  sparrow  had  held  on  a  short  time 
longer,  it  might  now  be  living,  for  while  spec¬ 
tators  were  still  looking  at  it,  the  string  was 
blown  free  and  the  body  fell  down  on  the 
sidewalk  A  small  boy  picked  it  up  and  took 
it  home. — New  York  Herald. 

Harper’s  Young  People  gives  this  estimate  of 
the  world’s  population:  the  earth’s  inhabi¬ 
tants  number  1,479,729,000.  Of  this  horde 
820,000,000  live  in  Asia,  357,000,000  in  Europe, 
104,000,000  in  Africa,  and  122,500,000  in  North 
and  South  America.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  00,000,000  people,  or  about  twenty - 
two  people  to  every  square  mile.  In  all 
America  the  rate  is  eight  persons  to  the 
square  mile ;  in  Europe  it  is  ninety-four,  in 
Asia  forty-seven,  and  in  Africa  fourteen.  If 
this  is  so,  think  how  queerly  and  unevenly  we 
are  distributed  in  towns,  as  in  New  York, 
where  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  will 
live  all  crowded  together  in  one  block,  which 
is  only  a  twentieth  part,  or  less,  of  the  square 
mile  they  are  meant  to  cover. 

THE  DLSCOVERY  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  ITALY. 

The  surprising  statement  is  now  made  on 
good  authority  that  the  Bible  heads  the  list  of 
books  sold  in  Italy.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  Venice  sends  some  significant  facts 
in  regard  to  a  new  development  m  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  country.  Signor 
Sonzogno,  editor  of  the  Secolo  newspaper,  has 
recently  sent  out  from  his  press  in  Milan  an 
illustrated  family  Bible,  bearing  the  imprima¬ 
tur  of  the  Pope.  The  enterprise  has  met  with 
wonderful  success,  not  only  in  the  la^ge  cities, 
but  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  among  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.  In  a  short  time 
the  first  edition  of  50,000  copies  was  quite  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  another  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  §100,000  have  been  expended  | 
by  the  Italian  people  for  family  Bibles.  This 
publication  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Bible  in  Italy.  Formerly  it  was  regard 
ed  as  a  foreign  and  distinctively  Protestant 
book,  but  the  Secolo  edition  has  disarmed , 
prejudice.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  pub- 1 
lished  and  sold  by  Italians  who  are  Catholics  | 
and  recognized  as  a  native  Italian  Bible.  Mr. 
Robertson  says  that  in  the  arsenal  in  Venice, 
during  the  midday  rest,  the  workmen  are  often 
seen  reading  the  Secolo  Bible. 
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KINDERGARTEN  IN  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

I  take  it  as  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  methods  are  gaining  a  place  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  work.  The  Kindergarten  Magazine 
contains  an  article,  in  which  are  the  following 
statements:  “In  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association. 
San  Francisco,  1891,  there  is  a  full  account  of 
a  kindergarten  church  service  at  Oakland. 

.  .  .  Sunday-school  assemblies  are  reserving  a 
portion  of  time  and  a  place  on  the  platform 
for  the  exemplification  of  practical  methods  of 
applying  kindergarten  principles  to  Sunday- 
school  primary  work.  ”  It  goes  on  to  speak, 
somewhat  in  detail,  of  the  application  of  these 
principles. 

But  the  mere  fact,  in  view  of  what  has  been, 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  substitute  some 
method  for  the,  in  most  cases,  no  method  of 
Sunday-school  teaching,  ought  to  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  all  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
work,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  fitness 
of  the  particular  method  under  consideration. 

Who  of  godly  and  church  going  parents  can¬ 
not  look  back  with  regret  at  the,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  in  most  cases,  prayerful  and  zealous,  but 
too  often  unintelligent,  and  therefore  mis¬ 
guided  efforts  of  their  teachers  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school?  And  those  of  us  who  have  been 
or  are  teachers,  have  we  not  a  weight  on  our 
hearts  as  we  think  of  our  own  poor  efforts  in 
the  same  line. 

Splendid  teachers  there  are  and  have  been, 
but  even  they  have  been  hampered  hy  “ques¬ 
tions  of  dogma  and  doctrine,”  “teachers’  meet 
ings,  ”  which  were  too  often  merest  squabbles, 
possibly  too  great  precocity,  and  by  too  much 
or  ignorant  superintendence,  failing  in  its  very 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes. 

We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  primary 
classes,  though  little  has  been  said  that  would 
not  equally  apply  to  the  whole  school. 

Here,  then,  is  a  movement  which  purposes 
to  train  these  young  hearts  and  guide  these 
aimless,  unsure  feet -by  a  method  admitted  to 
be  scientific  and  advocated  by  many  for  the 
accomplishing  of  much  the  same  ends  upon  the 
week  day.  For,  if  Froebel’s  system  has  any¬ 
thing  in  view,  it  is  the  spiritual  training  of 
the  child. 

The  above  mentioned  article  quotes  Froebel 
as  saying  that  “The  most  delicate,  the  most 
difficult,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the 
training  of  children  consists  in  the  develop 
ment  of  their  inner  and  higher  life  of  feeling 
and  of  soul,  from  which  springs  all  that  is 
highest  and  holiest  in  the  life  of  man  and  of 
mankind,  in  short,  the  religious  life,  the  life 
that  is  as  one  with  God  in  feeling,  in  thought, 
and  in  action.” 

Children  must  have  things  put  largely  for 
them.  They  must  be  interested,  and  they  only 
can  be  along  the  lines  which  their  self  activ¬ 
ity,  BO  far  as  already  developed,  runs.  To  the 
satisfaction  of  many  this  system  has  proved  “a 
bridge  between  home  and  school ;”  why,  then, 
should  it  not  prove  one  between  “the  home 
and  the  church”? 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  I 
have  already  said  of  the  significance  of  the 
movement — to  supply  some  method.  Not  that 
I  would  exalt  method,  for  every  teacher  knows 
that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  individual’s 
method,  based  on  his  own  experience,  is  the 
only  one  for  him,  but  where  the  teat  of  the 
individual’s  fitness  does  not  exist  in  the  stress 
of  competition  and  supervision  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  professional  teacher,,  such  a 
movement  tends  to  introduce  trained  teachers, 
or,  at  least,  training  in  the  work. 

WiLLi.\M  T.\tlock,  Jr. 
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THE  EFFECTIVE  SERMON. 

An  Addrew  to  the  Homiletical  Society  of  Cnioii 
Theolo^cal  Seminary. 

By  Henry  Fr  eserved  Smith. 

(rentlenien:  I  know  of  no  more  appropriate 
question  for  discussion  in  a  homiletical  society 
than  this :  What  qualities  make  a  sermon 
effective?  And  it  is  to  some  thoughts  upon 
this  question  that  I  shall  direct  your  attention. 
In  starting,  we  take  certain  things  for  granted. 

For  example,  we  take  for  granted  that  we 
cannot  limit  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
works  when  and  where  and  how  He  pleaseth. 
He  frequently  chooses  insignificant  means  for 
accomplishing  great  results.  No  study  or 
labor  can  be  effective  where  He  is  absent.  All 
our  work  is  dependent  upon  His  aid. 

But  we  also  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Spirit  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  preaching  as 
the  great  means  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
And  preaching  is  addressed  to  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men.  It  may  be  more  or  less 
effective  in  proportion  as  it  is  appropriate  to 
those  who  hear  it.  Even  when  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  he  that  speaks 
in  an  unknown  tongue  does  not  edify  his 
brethren.  “If  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  spe.aketh  a 
barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a 
barbarian  unto  me.” 

Again,  we  know  full  well  that  preaching 
depends  for  its  power  very  much  upon  the 
personality  of  the  preacher.  He  that  lives  the 
Gospel  best  puts  the  most  force  into  his  words. 

But  having  these  things  completely  in  mind, 
we  may  yet  inquire  how  to  make  each  sermon 
most  effective.  God  has  committed  His  treas¬ 
ure  to  such  earthen  vessels  as  we  are.  It 
pleases  Him  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
to  save  them  that  believe.  The  Reformed 
Churches  are  in  line  with  Apostolic  example 
in  making  the  sermon  the  central  point  and 
culmination  of  divine  service.  Not  that  we 
should  slight  the  worship  of  the  congregation 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  lead.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  minister  should 
be  able  worthily  to  voice  the  thanksgiving, 
confession,  and  adoration  of  the  worshippers. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  Word  of  God  as 
spoken  by  His  messenger  is  the  central  point 
of  our  service.  We  may  apply  even  to  Chris¬ 
tian  congregations  the  words  of  Paul :  “  How 
shall  they  call  upon  Him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in 
Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  And 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  herald?”  It  is 
the  business  of  the  minister  evidently  to  set 
forth  Christ  crucified  (Gal.  iii.  1).  The  faith 
of  the  Gospel  is  a  faith  aroused,  nourished, 
and  perfected  by  the  constant  hearing  of  the 
Word.  When  the  preached  Word  so  sets  forth 
Christas  to  awaken,  to  nourish,  and  to  perfect 
the  faith  of  the  hearers,  then  the  Church  is 
edified  and  the  object  of  the  ministry  is  ful¬ 
filled. 

This  is  primarily  a  work  of  instruction ;  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  intellect.  A  successful 
presentation  of  spiritual  truth  to  the  intellect 
must  observe  the  general  conditions  which 
govern  the  presentation  of  other  truth.  It  is 
fair,  it  is  legitimate,  nay,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  workman  who  “needs  not  to  be  ashamed 
rightly  laying  out  the  Word  of  truth,”  should 
study  in  this  to  show  himself  approved  of  God. 
Now  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  you  receive  from  an  able  teacher 
on  these  points.  But  as  a  hearer  of  sermons 
and  an  inquirer  like  yourselves  into  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  successful  labor  for  Christ,  I  may  call 
your  attention  to  some  things  which  are  so 
familiar  as  to  be  easily  overlooked.  The 
teacher  (if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experi¬ 


ence)  likes  to  have  some  one  from  the  out¬ 
side  occasionally  enforce  the  lessons  he  is 
trying  to  teach. 

Are  there,  then,  any  general  characteristics 
of  the  sermon,  which,  being  present,  we  may 
fairly  expect  the  sermon  to  be  effective,  and 
which,  being  absent,  the  sermon,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  fall  short  of  what  it  should 
accomplish?  I  think  there  are,  and  among 
them  I  should  name  the  following: 

1.  Clearness.  “  If  the  trumpet  give  an  un 
certain  call,  who  will  prepare  himself  for  the 
battle?”  In  order  to  convey  the  truth,  we 
must  use  words ;  and  words  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  or  they  fail  of  their  object.  Where  the 
words  of  the  speaker  awaken  in  the  hearer 
precisely  the  mental  image  which  the  speaker 
himself  has,  there  they  exactly  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  speech.  Such  speech  is  clear, 
and  such  a  style  (whether  written  or  spoken) 
has  been  likened  to  perfect  glass,  which  draws 
no  attention  to  itself,  but  lets  you  see  without 
distortion  the  object  that  lies  beyond  it.  This 
clearness  seems  to  me  the  highest  quality  of 
style. 

Writing's  golden  word,  what  is  it 

But  the  three  syllahles,  ex-  pli-cit  ? 

Say,  if  you  cannot  help  it,  less 

But  what  you  do  put,  put  express.” 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  messages  of 
the  pew  to  the  pulpit. 

This  quality  of  clearness  requires,  of  course, 
the  choice  of  the  right  word.  And  here  the 
rhetoricians  have  sufficiently  informed  you 
that  English  words  are  better  than  Latin,  or 
French,  or  Italian,  or  even  German  words. 
But  more  is  req aired  than  the  right  choice  of 
words.  Words  must  be  arranged  in  sentences. 
And  even  in  English  there  is  a  great  differ 
ence  in  sentences.  I  assume,  of  course,  that 
your  grammar  will  be  right,  that  your  verbs 
will  agree  with  their  subjects,  that  no  accusa¬ 
tive  case  will  be  found  looking  in  vain  for  its 
governing  word,  that  no  relative  will  lack  its 
congenial  antecedent.  But  grammar  is  not 
all.  There  is  a  clear  arrangement  and  there  is 
an  obscure  arr.nngement,  even  in  sentences 
which  are  grammatically  correct.  One  may 
be  compact,  well  rounded,  symmetrical. 
The  other  may  be  loose  jointed,  amorphic, 
cumbrous,  like  Pope’s  Alexandrine:  ‘  Which 
like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length 
along.”  There  is  room  for  observation,  study, 
and  practice  on  this  point. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  sermon 
is  not  simply  a  series  of  sentences.  It  is  .a 
composition  which  has  a  unity  of  its  own. 
The  clearness  we  desire  is  not  clearness  in  each 
individual  proposition.  It  is  clearness  of  total 
impression.  That  life  is  harmonious  which  is 
dominated  by  a  single  aim.  We  all  feel  the 
thrill  of  admiration  and  of  aspiration  when  we 
hear  Paul  say:  “This  one  thing  I  do.”  We  are 
moved  to  adoration  when  our  Saviour  declares : 
“I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest 
Me  to  do.”  The  effectiveness  of  these  lives  is 
due  to  their  unity.  The  same  law  holds  in 
minor  things,  and  among  these  it  holds  espe¬ 
cially  in  rhetorical  discourse  One  thought 
should  be  brought  out,  and  one  thought  only, 
in  a  single  sermon,  or  the  clearness  is  dis¬ 
turbed  and  the  effect  is  lost.  To  conserve  this 
singleness  of  aim  is  not  always  easy.  The 
interlacings  of  one  truth  with  other  truths 
are  innumerable.  The  law  of  association  is 
such  that  in  discussing  one  subject  many  re¬ 
lated  subjects  are  suggested  to  us.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  follow  the  stream  of  suggestion  and 
pass  from  one  to  another.  Unless  we  hold 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  subject,  we  shall  fill 
out  our  half  hour  in  travelling  about,  and 
leave  off  at  a  point  totally  different  from  the 
one  at  which  we  began.  It  is  related  of  a 
minister  that  at  the  close  of  his  active  life  he 
said,  with  satisfaction,  that  he  had  never 


shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
Those  who  had  heard  him  knew  what  he 
meant,  namely,  that  in  every  discourse  he  had 
set  forth  the  whole  plan  of  salvation.  It  is 
evident  to  the  reflecting  mind  that  this  unity 
is  not  the  unity  we  desire.  We  shall  make  a 
more  distinct  impression  by  taking  one  fea¬ 
ture  for  one  discourse.  To  try  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  revealed  truth  in  a  single  hour 
is  really  to  sacrifice  all  definiteness  of  im¬ 
pression. 

Happily,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  tell  you 
how  to  attain  this  desirable  quality.  I  have 
done  all  that  you  have  invited  me  to  do  when 
I  tell  you  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  will  be 
your  life's  study  to  find  out  how  to  do  it.  But 
if  I  were  to  make  a  suggestion— two  sugges¬ 
tions,  perhaps — I  should  say  something  like 
this : 

In  the  first  place,  the  preacher  must  himself 
know  what  the  aim  of  the  discourse  is  to  be. 
Clearness  of  expression  cannot  exist  where  the 
thought  is  not  clear.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  us  in  the  rush  of  work  that  crowds 
upon  us,  to  begin  to  write  w’ithout  giving  our 
own  minds  time  to  clarify.  In  homely  lan¬ 
guage,  we  do  not  think  the  thing  through.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  show  that  what  I  do  not 
deary  apprehend  myself,  I  can  never  clearly 
convey  to  others. 

Secondly,  clearness  is  helped  by  a  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  proportion.  This  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement  largely.  The  main  end  of  the 
discourse  may  be  overshadowed  by  details 
meant  to  be  subordinate,  but  which  are 
allowed  too  great  space.  You  have,  perhaps, 
been  told  that  young  preachers  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  make  their  introductions  too 
long.  We  readily  see  how  this  may  be.  The 
writer  comes  fresh  to  his  subject  and  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  getting  its  importance  before  the  mind 
of  his  hearers.  He  therefore  dwells  upon  those 
opening  considerations  which  are  designed 
fitly  to  introduce  it  to  them.  Before  he  knows 
it,  he  has  alread}’  expanded  this  part  of  the 
discourse  out  of  its  due  proportion.  Reluctant 
to  lose  his  labor,  or  perhaps  pressed  by  his 
numerous  duties,  he  lets  it  stand  and  reduces 
the  body  of  the  discourse  to  correspond.  This 
is  a  grave  mistake.  The  opening  minutes  of 
the  sermon  are,  in  some  sense,  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  The  hearers  are  more  alert  and  more 
susceptible  to  intellectual  impression  then 
than  later.  Within  a  very  short  time  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  address  should  be  put  so  plainly 
before  them  that  they  cannot  mistake  it.  And 
to  this  end  a  few  sentences  of  introduction 
will  ordinarily  suffice. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  not  giving 
you  rules  for  sermonizing,  but  simply  pointing 
out  what  a  sermon  must  be  to  be  effective. 

II.  A  second  quality  of  an  effective  sermon 
is  FRESHNESS.  Few  will  object  to  this  general 
statement.  Some,  perhaps,  will  want  to  know 
what  we  mean  by  freshness. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  new  truth.  All 
truth  is  eternal.  Because  this  is  so  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  we  must  go  on  giving 
the  people  just  what  they  have  had  before. 
We  easily  drop  into  a  rut  made  for  us  by 
earlier  preachers,  or  cut  by  ourselves.  We 
forget  the  converse  of  our  proposition.  For 
while  there  is  no  new  truth,  the  forms  in 
which  the  truth  is  stated  are  constantly  re¬ 
newed.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  truth  ceases  to  be  truth  when 
it  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  law  «f 
change.  Not  to  insist  upon  so  strong  a  state¬ 
ment  as  this,  let  us  say  that  old  statements  of 
truth  lose  their  force.  And  as  we  are  inquir¬ 
ing  for  the  marks  of  efficiency,  it  concerns  us 
to  note  this  particularly. 

To  take  it  on  the  external  side,  familiar  ex¬ 
pressions  lose  their  force  Constant  use  wears 
off  their  distinctive  features.  We  follow  a 
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formula  once  learned  witli  only  a  half  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  it  means.  The  whole  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  the  pulpit  is  in  danger  from  this  law. 
You  know  the  tradition  of  the  deacon  who 
felt  that  he  could  safely  go  to  sleep  when  his 
own  pastor  preached,  but  that  he  must  be 
wide  awake  when  there  was  an  exchange.  He 
explained  it  by  saying  that  he  knew  bis  own 
pastor  to  be  orthodox,  but  he  could  not  be  so 
sure  of  others.  Jesting  aside,  may  it  not  be 
true  in  many  a  congregation  that  the  minis 
ter’s  train  of  thought  has  become  so  familiar 
because  of  his  use  of  the  same  phrases,  that 
the  hearers  go  to  sleep  because  they  know 
what  is  coming?  This  may  be  true  only  so 
far,  that  the  same  phrases  are  used  even 
where  the  thought  is  new.  But  the  im¬ 
pression  of  familiarity  destroys  the  effect  even 
of  a  new  thought. 

The  most  exaggerated  form  of  conventional 
language  is  what  we  call  cant.  Cant  is  the 
use  of  phrases  without  any  adequate  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  meaning.  It  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  preacher  labors 
that  the  beautiful  and  forcible  imagery  of  the 
Bible  has  lost  much  of  its  force  from  its  verj" 
familiarity.  When  you  speak  of  “wrestling 
in  prayer,”  how  many  of  your  readers  recall 
the  life  and  death  struggle  which  gave  rise  to 
that  language?  When  one  tells  you  he  is 
going  “to  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Christ,” 
does  he  generally  remember  that  he  is  prom¬ 
ising  to  drag  a  gallows  with  him?  There  is 
danger  that  Biblical  and  religious  language 
will  become  to  us  and  our  hearers  a  language 
of  conventions.  As  our  greeting,  “I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,”  never  impresses  us  as  a 
special  expression  of  joy,  and  as  our  “good¬ 
bye”  rarely  is  a  prayer  of  the  heart,  so  the 
commonplaces  of  theology  and  of  religious 
intercourse  are  commonplaces.  They  pass 
current  rather  because  we  have  agreed  that 
they  shall  go  from  hand  to  hand  than  because 
we  know  their  intrinsic  worth.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  a  sermon  to  be  effective 
must  not  use  language  of  this  kind.  It  must 
be  unconventional  in  language.  Its  terms 
must  be  such  as  to  compel  the  attention  of  the 
hearer.  Its  statements  of  truth  must  be  such 
as  will  make  him  say,  “I  never  saw’  it  in  that 
light  before.” 

Such  is  the  laziness  of  human  nature  that 
we  like  to  think  the  same  thoughts  over  in 
the  same  form.  This  is  true  both  of  pastor 
and  people.  A  good  many  people  are  willing 
to  take  for  granted  that  you  will  present  their 
own  views  to  them  in  their  own  way,  and 
taking  it  for  granted,  then  go  comfortably  to 
sleep  during  the  sermon.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  Church  is  to  be  edified.  If 
there  is  anything  clear  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  it  is  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  life  of 
progress,  and  that  progress  is  attained  only 
by  severe  and  continued  effort.  “Strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.”  To  arouse,  to 
constrain,  to  compel  the  attention,  this  is  a 
part  of  the  preacher’s  work. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  is  no  new 
truth.  I  would  better  have  said,  truth  is 
always  new.  If  any  one  thing  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  philosophy  of  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years,  it  is  the  subjectivity  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Excuse  that  philosophical  term.  It 
itself  may  be  taken  for  cant  unless  I  explain 
it,  and  this  I  hasten  to  do.  What  I  mean 
is  this:  We  have  discovered  that  knowledge 
apart  from  the  knower  is  quite  out  of  our 
reach.  What  is  in  the  mind  of  a  thinking 
subject  we  know.  To  take  the  simplest  kind 
of  knowledge — sense  perception.  W'ben  we 
see  a  subject  which  we  describe  as  red,  we 
mean  that  it  has  produced  a  certain  effect 
upon  our  eye,  or  rather,  upon  our  spiritual 
substance,  for  a  dead  eye,  of  course,  has  no 
perception.  What  we  thus  experience  in  our¬ 


selves  we  can  so  describe  to  another  as  to 
reproduce  the  effect  in  him.  The  truths  of 
religion  are  precisely  of  this  character.  We 
know  certain  experiences  of  our  own—  “Where¬ 
as  I  was  blind,  now  I  see”  ;  “  The  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death”;  “So  fight  I 
not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.”  The  object 
of  preaching  is  so  to  convey  these  experiences 
to  others  that  they  may  have  them  reproduced 
in  their  souls.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is, 
that  to  use  conventional  phrases,  technical 
theological  terms,  or  language  drawn  fjom 
the  experience  of  other  men,  is  to  use  unreal 
and  uneffectual  means,  which,  of  course,  will 
fail  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  let  me  guard 
against  one  impression  that  may  be  made.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  preacher  should  always 
draw  directly  upon  his  own  religious  experi¬ 
ence,  though  I  think  he  ought  frequently  to 
do  that.  What  I  mean  is  that  he  ought  to  get 
his  own  view  of  truth,  and  express  that  view 
in  his  own  words.  You  have  known  young 
people  who  travelled  abroad  and  wrote  home 
astonishing  letters  filled  with  statistics  and 
history  and  art  criticism.  And  their  indul¬ 
gent  grandparents  were  greatly  gratified  at 
the  learning  and  judgment  and  acumen  dis¬ 
played  by  these  letters.  You  would  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  undeceive  these  fond  relatives. 
But  you  might  easify  do  so  by  saying:  “Oh, 
that  is  easy  enough.  I  have  a  guide  book  at 
home  that  tells  it  all,  only  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter.”  Now  what  sort  of  letters  would  you 
describe  as  having  a  delightful  freshness? 
Why,  those  which  describe  the  writer’s  own 
experiences  and  express  his  own  views,  even 
though  they  may  be  more  crude  and  less  cor¬ 
rect  than  the  guide  book.  So,  I  think,  it  is 
with  the  sermon ;  it  will  be  fresh  and  effective 
if  it  gives  the  speaker’s  own  view  of  the  truth 
in  his  own  words.  It  is  so  in  literature. 
There  are  no  new  stories.  An  old  man,  pros¬ 
perous  and  w’ealthy,  suddenly  losing  wealth 
and  property  and  children— how  often  this 
has  happened  in  the  world !  Once  it  has  been 
treated  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  and  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  wealth  of  meaning  in  it.  Think  you 
it  might  not  unfold  new  and  striking  truths 
if  again  treated  in  the  same  way?  Two  hearts 
drawn  to  each  other,  but  crossed  by  parents 
or  made  wretched  by  misunderstanding — how 
frequently  the  storj’  is  told  I  Yet  how  fresh 
it  seems  to  us  when  told  from  a  heart  that 
knows  its  own  experiences.  The  texts  of  our 
Bibles  are  old.  But  they  are  new  to  every 
heart  that  really  embraces  them.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  make  them  new  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  to  whom  we  minister. 

III.  Not  to  detain  you  too  long,  let  me 
hasten  to  the  third  point  I  have  in  mind :  an 
effective  sermon  must  be  practical.  And 
here  let  us  beware  of  taking  up  a  popular  cry 
which  opposes  practical  and  doctrinal.  “Let 
us  not  have  doctrinal  sermons ;  make  them 
practical,”  is  not  infrequently  the  demand  of 
the  pews,  though  I  have  an  impression  that 


this  demand  is  not  as  common  as  it  once  was. 
I  should  put  it  differently :  Make  your  doc¬ 
trine  practical.  Truth  is  in  order  to  goodness 
is  the  noble  declaration  of  our  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Christianity  is  a  life.  Theology  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  true  preacher  an  applied 
science.  All  his  study  of  the  theory  of  the 
universe,  all  his  philosophy  of  God  and  free¬ 
dom  and  immortality,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
moulding  the  lives  of  men.  The  most  pro¬ 
found  theologian  fails  to  become  a  real  preach¬ 
er  unless  he  helps  his  hearers  to  live  Christ. 
This  help  may  be  given,  to  be  sure,  by  clear¬ 
ness  and  freshness  in  the  preaching.  A  new 
apprehension  of  God  simply  in  the  intellect 
(if  that  be  possible),  is  again  to  man.  A  new 
view  of  truth  contributes  to  inner  harmony, 
and  so  far  is  a  means  of  grace.  But  you  have 
not  lived  in  the  world  up  to  your  present 
maturity  without  having  discovered  that  th 
human  heart  needs  direct  instruction  on  the 
daily  problems  that  confront  it.  The  ordinary 
experience  even  of  the  Christian  is  largely 
made  up  of  disappointments,  discouragements, 
perplexities,  and  temptations.  The  outward 
man  perishes;  if  we  are  not  to  faint,  the  in¬ 
ward  man  must  be  renewed  day  by  day. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  preaching,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  consciences  of  the  hearers.  The  truth  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  from  the  pulpit  must  impress  me 
as  truth  which  I  may  make  bear  upon  my 
life.  I  have  just  said  that  a  new  apprehension 
of  God  simply  in  the  intellect  is  a  means  of 
grace.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
there  is  any  real  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
intellect  alone.  The  devils  (we  are  told)  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  is  one.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
their  intellectual  apprehension  of  this  truth  is 
not  a  means  of  grace  to  them.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  an  orthodoxy  which  does  not  help  in 
the  spiritual  life.  And  it  is  probably  this  that 
has  produced  a  prejudice  against  doctrinal 
preaching.  The  high  mystery  of  predestina¬ 
tion  which,  as  our  Confession  asserts,  is  to  be 
treated  with  special  prudence  and  care,  has, 
no  doubt,  sometimes  been  preached  so  that  it 
was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  hearer,  instead 
of  giving  him  “assurance  of  his  eternal  elec¬ 
tion.”  A  man  may  have  very  correct  views 
of  the  atonement,  and  yet  not  have  in  his 
heart  the  assurance  “that  God,  for  Christ’s 
sake,  hath  forgiven”  him.  He  may  have  high 
views  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  not  have  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  this  Holy  Spirit  is  his  Sancti¬ 
fier  and  Comforter. 

If  you  were  trying  to  help  a  child  to  in¬ 
creased  love  for  his  father,  you  would  not  be¬ 
gin  by  a  course  in  mental  science  .  You  would 
not  show  him  that  his  father  had  certain  in 
tellectual  faculties.  Nor  would  you  go  into 
the  history  of  human  society  and  show  him 
the  nature  of  the  parental  relation  or  the  cor¬ 
rect  theory  of  the  family.  At  least  if  you 
were  to  do  this  you  would  hardly  help  the 
child  to  love  his  father  more  or  to  obey  him 
better.  There  is  such  a^thing  as  preaching  on 
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the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  or  on  the 
existence  of  the  great  First  Cause,  which 
leaves  the  heart  as  cold  as  the  solution  of  a 
problem  in  algebra. 

As  I  have  several  times  intimated  in  these 
remarks,  it  is  easier  to  say  what  ought  to  be 
done  than  to  tell  how  to  do  it.  But,  at  least, 

I  can  introduce  you  to  a  great  study — the 
study  of  bow  this  ideal  can  be  attained.  Have 
you  ever  known  a  genuine  fisherman,  one  who 
had  a  passion  for  the  sport?  If  so,  you  will 
have  noticed  how  much  care  and  thought  he 
gives  to  details.  He  notices  the  habits  of  the 
fish  in  each  particular  pool.  He  adapts  one 
fly  to  this  spot  and  another  to  that.  He  has 
fifty  patterns  of  books,  and  almost  as  many 
kinds  of  line.  He  studies  the  sky  and  the 
landscape.  He  will  wear  one  hat  in  the  woods 
and  another  in  the  boat.  He  varies  his  cast 
and  his  manner  of  approach — all  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  paltry  bass  or  trout.  You  have  been 
made  fishers  of  men.  Your  art  is  worthy  of 
study  and  pains  the  more  intense  in  proportion 
as  the  art  itself  is  more  noble. 

You  will  doubtless  be  told,  gentlemen,  that 
the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  gone.  And  on  the 
surface  there  are  some  things  which  favor 
such  a  conclusion.  It  is  true,  for  instance, 
that  the  minister  has  many  more  competitors 
than  he  once  had.  Leaders  of  men  offer 
themselves  on  all  bands.  The  press,  both 
secular  and  religious,  assumes  to  arbitrate  in 
questions  of  doctrine  as  in  all  others.  Lec¬ 
turers,  writers  of  stories,  historians,  explor¬ 
ers,  men  of  science,  invade  the  field  once 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  Christian 
minister,  and  all  are  willing  to  be  credited 
with  the  authority  which  they  have  been  ready  j 
to  tear  from  him.  The  effect  of  this  is  some¬ 
what  to  narrow  the  field  of  the  minister’s  in¬ 
tellectual  influence.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
it  has  shown  him  more  clearly  where  his 
proper  work  lies.  And  the  whole  tendency 
towards  specialism  makes  it  certain  that  so 
long  as  he  is  faithful  to  his  proper  work,  he 
will  maintain  himself  in  it.  The  minister  is 
a  specialist  in  the  applied  science  of  Christian 
living.  Does  anyone  believe  that  if  he  con¬ 
scientiously  applies  himself  to  that  depart¬ 
ment,  any  dilettante  can  compete  with  him? 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone,  whether  he  be 
novelist,  or  editor,  or  teacher  of  science,  can 
displace  the  pulpit  so  long  as  the  pulpit  is 
faithful  to  its  work. 

But  the  very  competition  which  we  have 
noticed  calls  for  more  intense  work  on  the 
part  of  the  minister.  We  have  come  in  recent 
years  to  see  the  terrible  certainty  with  which 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  works 
in  the  natural  world.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  works  with  equal  remorselessness  in  the 
moral  world.  If  the  pulpit  does  its  proper 
work  better  than  anyone  else  can  do  it,  there 
will  always  be  a  proper  work  for  it  to  do.  If 
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any  other  agency  does  the  work  better,  the 
pulpit  will  be  crowded  to  the  wall. 

Now  an  applied  science  is  just  as  scientific 
as  a  pure  science.  The  minister’s  work  is  to  j 
bring  certain  principles  to  bear  on  life.  He  is  | 
required  to  know  the  principles  before  he  can 
apply  them.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  a  superficial  knowledge  of  principles 
could  be  offset  by  great  diligence  in  their 
application,  that  time  is  past..  Our  day  de¬ 
mands  intellectual  thoroughness  as  intellect¬ 
ual  thoroughness  has  never  been  demanded  j 
before.  If  I  were  to  allow  myself  to  exhort 
you,  I  should  say :  Make  your  intellectual 
work  as  honest  and  as  thorough  as  you  can 
make  it.  You  are  to  bring  Christianity  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  Do  you  know  it  yourselves? 
Do  you  know  its  principles?  Do  you  know  its 
methods?  Have  you  mastered  its  revelation? 
Above  all,  have  you  seen  and  learned  its  Cap¬ 
tain.  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal?  These  are 
questions  which  not  I,  but  the  hungering 
souls,  longing  for  your  help,  have  a  right  to 
put  to  you.  Upon  your  answer  depends 
largely  your  success  or  failure.  Your  answer 
itself  depends  upon  your  sincerity  in  applying 
to  yourselves  the  Gospel  which  you  expect  to 
preach  to  others. 

One  thing  more:  You  may  learn  from  your 
people.  There  never  was  a  true  teacher  who 
did  not  learn  from  his  pupils.  The  minister, 
indeed,  labors  under  some  disadvantages  in 
this  respect.  He  does  not  find  his  people  in¬ 
terchanging  views  with  him  as  he  might  wish. 
They  cannot  debate  with  him  in  public,  of 
course.  Should  they  be  impressed  by  a 
sermon,  they  are  likely  to  content  themselves 
with  some  commonplace  compliment.  And 
should  they  ask  some  question  on  the  sermon, 
they  are  often  ill  at  ease,  as  though  they 
might  be  accused  of  doubting  the  truth  of 
God.  I  commend  this  to  you  as  a  question  for 
your  own  meditation :  How  can  the  minister 
get  at  the  minds  of  his  people  so  as  to  know 
how  to  help  them?  Next  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  this  knowledge 
would  help  to  the  clearness,  freshness,  and 
practicality  which  I  have  tried  to  commend 
to  your  attention. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Baked  Egos. — Butter  a  pan,  and  break  into 
it  the  eggs ;  on  each  egg  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
and  pepper ;  add  a  bit  of  butter.  Pour  over  all 
cream,  allowing  a  tablespoonful  for  each  egg. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  till  the  whites  are  done, 
about  five  or  six  minutes.  Serve  in  the  dish 
they  were  baked  in. 

Shortcake.  —  To  one  orange  allow  two 
bananas  Peel  and  slice  the  bananas  very 
thin ;  grate  the  rind  of  the  orange,  and  then 
peel  and  take  out  the  pulp.  Mix  with  the 
fruit  a  cup  of  sugar  and  the  grated  rind. 
Make  a  rich  biscuit  dough,  bake  in  a  thin 
sheet ;  when  done  split  and  butter  it,  spread 
over  it  the  fruit  mixture,  and  serve  wdth 
whipped  cream. 

Sandwiches. — From  loaves  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  old  shave  off  all  the  crust  on  top, 
bottom,  and  sides.  Spread  each  slice  before 
it  is  cut  with  butter,  and  cut  it  very  thin. 
Chop  cold  chicken  or  turkey  very  fine,  mix 
with  cold  gravy,  season  to  taste,  and  spread 
thin :  or  chop  cold  boiled  ham  very  fine,  add 
melted  butter  or  cream  to  make  a  paste,  also 
a  little  mustard,  if  desired,  or  chopped  pickle. 
Sandwiches  of  canned  salmon  are  very  good. 
After  mashing  the  salmon  fine#  spread  it  on 
the  bread,  and  squeeze  lemon  juice  over  it  be 
fore  covering  it  with  another  slice  of  buttered 
bread.  Egg  sandwiches  are  made  by  chopping 
the  whites  of  boiled  eggs  very  fine,  mixing 
them  with  the  mashed  yelks,  and  adding 
melted  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Cheese  sand¬ 
wiches  are  made  of  grated  cheese  mixed  with 
salt,  pepper,  butter,  and  a  little  vinegar. 

Bran  Coffee. — A  cupful  of  hot  coffee,  with 
plenty  of  cream,  is  relished  by  nearly  everyone 
with  their  breakfast,  but  many  of  us  cannot 
drink  coffee  without  feeling  some  bad  effect 
from  it,  and  again,  good  coffee  is  quite  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  following  recipe  makes  a  coffee 
which  can  be  drunk  by  children,  dyspeptics. 


or  any  one,  without  any  danger,  and  certainly 
from  an  economical  point  of  view  it  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  :  Moisten  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran  with 
a  teacupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  mixing 
and  rubbing  well  together  until  all  is  moisten-^ 
ed  alike.  Brown  it  in  the  oven  as  you  would 
brown  green  coffee,  and  then  use  it  the  same 
as  any  coffee.  A  little  coffee  may  be  mixed 
with  it  if  it  is  not  liked  clear;  one  teaspoonful 
of  coffee  with  five  of  the  bran  will  make  three 
cupfuls  of  coffee.  There  is  a  hygienic  coffee 
composed  entirely  of  cereals,  which  may  be 
bought  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  but  nearly 
everyone  likes  the  bran  coffee  just  as  well, 
and  it  costs  about  two  cents  a  pound — not 
counting  the  trouble  of  preparing  it. 


VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VIA  WASHINGTON  AND 
NORFOLK. 

One  of  themostpleasantand  destined  to  be  the 
popular  route  from  the  East  to  Virginia  Beach 
is  via  the  famous  Royal  Blue  Line  and  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  Norfolk  &  Washington  Steamboat  Co. 

Passengers  taking  the  Royal  Blue  5  hour  flyer 
leaving  New  York  daily  11 :  30  a.m.,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  1 :  35  P.  H. ,  make  direct  through  con¬ 
nections,  arriving  at  Virginia  Beach  10:00 
o’clock  the  following  morning.  A  break  in 
the  journev  of  2  1-2  hours  at  Washington  will 
prove  a  relief,  and  not  the  least  attractive 
part  of  the  trip  as  the  Capitol  is  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  B.  &  O.  station,  and  is 
always  an  interesting  object,  if  only  to  look 
at  its  architectural  beauties. 

The  steamers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Washington 
Steamboat  Co.  are  new,  fitted  up  in  the  latest 
style,  and  are  models  of  the  modern  ship¬ 
builder’s  art. 

Pullman  dining  and  parlor  cars  are  attached 
to  the  Royal  Blue  express.  Excellent  meals 
are  also  served  on  the  steamers. 

For  rates  and  further  information,  call  on 
nearest  B.  &  O.  Agent,  or  address,  C.  P.  Craig, 
General  Eastern  Pass.  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. , 
415  Broadway,  New  York. 


If  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and  then 
at  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  these 
don’t ;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty,  milky,  dusty;  you 
can’t  see  through  it;  Macbeth’s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work;  and  a 
perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough  glass  is  worth  a 
hundred  such  as  you  hear,  pop,  clash  on  the  least 
provocation. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F. Allen 
Co., 365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
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Easy,  durable  and 
cheap.  A  radical 
cure  eltected.  8end  for  seal^  catalogue. 
Eggleston  '^maa  Co.  69  Dearborn  8t.  Cbicogu 


Sound  Discfi  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  cases  of 
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WHAT  IK  AN  KARTHQUAKE? 

Strangely  enough,  the  true  conception  of  the 
nature  of  an  earthquake  shock  is  of  very  re 
cent  origin.  It  is  only  within  the  past  uii 
years  that  the  science  of  the  measureir.ent  of 
earthquakes  has  been  placed  on  a  sure  basis, 
and  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  generation  since 
the  first  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction. 

From  the  time  of  the  ancients  until  the  mid 
die  of  our  own  century  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  had  been  observed  and  described 
on  countless  occasions.  But  if  any  one  will 
look  over  the  pages  of  Humboldt’s  “Cosmos” 
(published  in  1844),  which  summarize  the  then 
existing  knowledge  on  this  subject,  he  will  find 
almost  no  sign  that  earthquakes  are  to  be 
studied  like  other  mechanical  motions.  The 
effects  of  the  great  Neapolitan  earthquake  in 
185  r  were  so  studied  by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  a 
distinguished  enigneer,  and  his  most  interest¬ 
ing  work,  in  two  profusely  illustrated  volumes, 
is,  perhaps,  the  flrst  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  attack  the  problem  from  its  meet. an 
ical  side.  His  study  of  the  destruction  due  to 
the  eartqhuake  was  intended  to  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  intensity  of  the  individual 
blows  or  impulses.  But,  in  fact,  an  earth¬ 
quake  is  not  made  up  of  blows  at  all.  It  is  a 
continuous  series  of  intricate  twistings  and 
oscillations  in  all  possible  directions,  up  and 
down,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  of  the 
greatest  irregularity  both  in  intensity  and 
direction.  Frequently  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
find  among  these  any  single  impulse  at  all 
adequate  to' do  the  damage  which  is  actually 
observed.  This  damage  is  not  done  by  a  blow' ; 
it  is  done  by  the  combination  of  many  small 
motions  and  twistings  taking  place  in  many 
directions.  On  account  of  this  fundamental 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  an  earthquake, 
most  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Mallet  are  not  valid,  and  his  methods  gener¬ 
ally  do  not  lead  to  correct  results.  But,  nev 
ertheless,  the  spirit  in  which  the  question  was 
approached  was  the  true  one,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of  earth¬ 
quake  measurement. 

This  science  had  its  birth  in  the  city  of 
Tokio  only  a  few  years  ago.  Within  the  last 
dozen  years  the  University  of  Tokio  has 
brought  together  a  great  number  of  foreigners 
of  ambition  and  learning  to  constitute  its 
Faculty.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  in  many 
cases  they  had  few  prescribed  duties,  and  that 
the  instruments  and  laboratories  for  research 
were  often  lacking,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
years.  This  band  of  learned  and  active  men 
could  not  fail  to  be  incited  to  the  study  of  the 
very  frequent  earthquakes  in  Tokio  and  the 
vicinity  (when  we  take  all  Japan  into  account, 
there  are  on  an  average  two  shocks  daily), 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  members  of  the  Seis- 
mological  Society  of  Japan  that  we  owe  the 
science  of  earthquake  measurement. — Century. 
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Despaired  of  Help,  but  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  Cured. 

“C.  I.  Hood  &  Co..  Lowell,  Mass.: 

“I  am  glad  to  state  my  sod’s  experience  with  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  as  it  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life.  Last 
fall  he  was  taken  ill  with  pains  in  his  breast  and  side. 
He  had  the  best  medical  attendance  possible,  and  was 
treated  by  the  doctors  for  some  time,  bat  d'd  not  realize 
any  relief.  He  could  not  lay  down  day  or  night,  and  our 
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hopes  were  fast  failing.  My  aged  mother  advised  a  trial 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  He  commenced  taking  the  med¬ 
icine,  and  to  our 

Great  Astonishment, 
one  bottle  cured  him  of  his  pains  and  restored  him  to 
perfect  health.  This  case  has  been  looked  upon  by  many 
io  this  vicinity  as  nothing  short  of  a  miracle."  H.  H. 
Walls,  Oswego,  Kansas. 


of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  lime  and  soda 
has  rendered  the  oil  more 
effective,  easy  of  digestion 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Prepared  by  Scott  .t  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggi^^ts. 


Hood’s  Fills  cure  liver  ills,  constipation,  hilion.sness. 
jaundice,  sick  headache,  indigestion. 
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PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AID 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  me  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  F0U6ERA  &  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


We  have  secured  a  set  of  superb  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  in  half-tone  of  the  entire  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition.  This  beautiful  portfolio  will  be  issued  in 
fourteen  parts,  each  part  containing  sixteen  en¬ 
gravings  or  in  all.  The  complete  work  will  contain 
engravings  of  every  Main  Buildinii,  every  State 
and  Territorial  Building,  everyT'oreien  Build¬ 
ing.  Interior  Views,  Lagoons,  Statuary, 
Grounds,  Fountains,  and  about  iiftv  views  of  me 
Midway  Plaisance.  These  grand  pictures,  each  one 
of  which  is  a  work  of  art,  are  printed  from  copper  plates 
on  the  finest  quality  of  cream  enameled  paper.  The  orig¬ 
inal  photographs  of  which  these  are  reprorl actions  were 
sold  for  fifty  cents  each  on  the  Fair  grounds.  In  order 
to  secure  any  one  of  the  fourteen  parts,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  you  to  send  six  cents  in  postage  stamps  (to 
cov-r  cost  of  mailing).  Order  by  nnm)>er. 

We  send  free  our  illustrated  booklet  from  “Ranch  to 
Table.”  an  interesting  write-up  of  the  cattle  industry 
from  the  “branding  of  the  Maverick”  to  the  “round-uo” 
of  the  prime  steer  into  delicious  Beef  Extract.  Sample 
jar  sent  free  for  6:.  to  pay  ^  ostage. 

The  Cudahy  Pharmaceutical  Go., 

so.  OMAHA.  NEB. 


gees  everywhere  and  will  bring  you 
for  the  asking  a  liberal  trial  quantity  of 

SILVER  ^  - 


POUSH 

A  trial  will  surprise  yon.  It’s  unlike  any  other.  5 
It’s  absolutely  harmless.  Send  addi^  to  £ 

The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  i 

72  John  St.,  New  York,  i 

I  Bnz  post-paid,  U  eta.  I 

I  U’b  sold  eveit^bere.  • 


One  Thins  and.  Another. 

It  is  reported  that  a  grandson  of  the  noted 
French  author  Lamartine,  is  in  the  Cincinnati 
work  house. 

James  McDonald,  of  Deloit  Township,  Holt 
County,  Ind. ,  filed  upon  a  quarter  section  of 
Government  land  when  he  was  ninety-six 
years  old,  and  has  just  completed  his  resi¬ 
dence,  tendered  his  proof  of  it  at  the  local 
land  office,  and  received  title  to  the  land.  He 
is  now  101  years  old. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
is  making  extensive  preparations  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  General 
Neal  Dow,  which  will  occur  March  20.  Gen¬ 
eral  Dow  is  in  splendid  health ;  he  rises  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  has  been  bis 
life  long  custom,  walks  three  miles  a  day,  and 
in  pleasant  weather  rides  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Mrs.  Kate  Pier  and  her  three  daughters, 
Kate  H.,  Caroline,  and  Harriet,  are  all  mem 
bers  of  one  law  firm  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
Mrs.  Pier,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  was 
left  in  charge  of  his  estate.  She  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  questions  that  arose,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  keen  and  brilliant  mind,  she  direct¬ 
ed  it  to  the  study  of  law. 


When  you  oan  get  the  Beat  as 
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the  use  of 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 

and  she  has  written  a  neat 

COOK  BOOK, 

which  will  be  sent  free  on 
^plication  to  Daueby  &  Co., 
27  Park  Plate,  New  York. 
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LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
ot  construction  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  good 
paints  can  be  bad.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is, 
write  ns,  and  we  will  send  ycu  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  on  painting  as  adapted  to  yonr  job. 

There  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Palms  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT’G.  CO., 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


Highest  Award 

Medal  and  three  diplomas  have  been  given  to  the  New 
York  Condensed  Milk  Company  for  the  superiority  of  its 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  Borden’s  Ex¬ 
tract  of  Coffee  and  Unsweetened  Condensed  Milk,  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 
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Beecham’s  Pills  with  a  drink  of  water  mornings. 
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MORE  FROM  BOSTON. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  change  coming 
over  the  face  of  old  New  England  was  fur¬ 
nished  during  my  recent  visit  to  Boston,  of 
which  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago.  When  I  first 
went  to  Boston  to  live,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
superabundance  of  holidays ;  there  were  cer¬ 
tainly  two  peculiar  to  the  locality,  Fast  Day, 
in  April,  and  Bunker  Hill  Day.  on  the  17th  of 
June.  It  may  be  on  account  of  these  that  no 
attention  is  paid  to  New  Year’s  Day,  business 
going  on  as  usual  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
But  recently  an  effort  to  abolish  Fast  Day  was 
being  made  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the 
House  had  succeeded.  Some  were  proposing 
to  substitute  a  new  holiday,  to  be  known  as 
Puritans’  Day,  but  I  have  not  yet  learned  of 
this  being  accomplished.  With  the  present 
generation  Fast  Day  has  not  been  so  popular  as 
it  was  with  the  fathers.  Instead  of  encourag¬ 
ing  abstinence  and  self-mortification,  it  bad 
become  a  sor»  of  gala  day,  on  which  the  the¬ 
atres  advertised  special  Fast  Day  performances, 
the  baseball  season  opened,  and  summer  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  beaches  began  to  be  popular.  The 
churches  paid  little  attention  to  the  day,  sel¬ 
dom  o[>ening  their  doors  for  its  observance. 
So,  if  the  old  spirit  could  not  be  recalled,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  just  as  well  to  abolish  such  a 
travesty  on  an  old  time  institution.  With  the 
influx  of  all  nationalities,  now  overrunning 
New  England,  it  is  not  the  place  which  it 
once  was. 

“The  Committee  of  One  Hundred,”  organ¬ 
ized  in  1888  in  defence  of  the  public  schools, 
continues  a  thriving  existence,  with  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Dunn,  D.D. ,  as  its  efficient  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  practically  its  head,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  year  it  was  organized  it  cut  off 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  School  Board  altogether,  and  that 
church  has  been  on  its  good  behaviorever  since. 
This  Committee  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  aggres¬ 
sions,  ready  to  meet  th^m.  It  is  urging 
upon  the  Legislature  the  duty  of  passing  a  law 
requiring  State  inspection  of  convents.  The 
A.  P.  A  has  come  into  public  notice  every¬ 
where  since  this  Committee  was  organized, 
and  as  its  statement  of  principles  is  in  some 
points  word  for  word  that  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  which  has  never  been 
altered,  it  is  evident  that  this  Committee  has 
had  its  influence  on  this  great  movement. 
The  office  of  the  Secretary  is  on  the  eighth 
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floor  of  the  Albion  Building,  No.  1  Beacon 
Street. 

Nearly  opposite  this,  at  7  Tremont  Row,  I 
called  upon  Mr.  John  E.  Gray,  Secretary  of 
the  Evangelistic  Association  of  New  England. 
This  organization,  which  first  saw  the  light  in 
1887,  has  already  become  one  of  the  foremost 
Christian  agencies  in  the  New  England  States. 
This  was  at  first  the  only  organization  of  the 
kind  on  the  continent,  but  now  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  others  on  the  same  basis,  and  a  large  in¬ 
ternational  committee  of  prominent  gentlemen 
is  organized  to  promote  similar  evangelistic 
work  wherever  possible,  in  this  land  and  others. 
Mr.  Gray  is  the  General  Secretary  of  this  im 
portant  body.  Since  organization  the  New 
England  Association  has  held  337  series  of 
meetings  in  272  towns,  all  but  nine  of  which 
have  been  located  in  New  England.  Allowing 
ten  days  to  each  series  of  meetings,  the  result 
is  nearly  ten  years  of  continuous  evangelistic 
work.  In  Massachusetts  132  towns  have  been 
visited,  and  in  the  other  New  England  States 
131  towns.  During  the  last  year  117  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  were  held  in  111  towns 
in  New  England.  The  work  has  been  done 
mostly  in  the  weaker  places  and  churches,  and 
the  grateful  words  of  pastors  after  it  has 
closed  are  evidence  of  the  good  accomplished. 
There  is  a  ministerial  department  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  which,  during  the  last  year,  sent  out 
ministers,  evangelists,  and  students,  to  supply 
churches  on  Sunday,  538  times.  162  churches 
have  received  Sunday  supplies ;  to  these 
churches  166  men  have  been  sent.  Since  the 
organization,  llo  churches  have  been  assisted 
directly  in  securing  pastors.  The  Rev.  L.  W. 
Morey  is  in  charge  of  this  work.  The  receipts 
for  the  past  year  were  §13,000,  and  the  expen¬ 
ditures  about  the  same.  Mr.  Alpine  McLean, 
the  highly  respected  President  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  resigned  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
and  Abram  P.  Downs,  Esq.,  was  elected  to 
take  his  place. 

“Who  is  the  leading  preacher  in  Boston?” 
To  this  oft  repeated  question  we  can  no  longer 
reply,  Bishop  Brooks..  As  far  as  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  we  shall  have  to  say  the  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon,  D.  D. ,  of  the  Old  South  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  He  is  among  the  more  liberal 
of  the  denomination,  and  man}'  have  been 
pained  at  this,  but  he  is  a  man  of  great  depth 
of  thought  and  extent  of  power.  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  history  is  remarkable.  He  came  to  this 
city  when  a  little  Scotch  boy,  and  worked  in  a 
factory  over  in  South  Boston.  There  he  was 
led  into  the  Sabbath -school  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Luther  H.  Angier,  who,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  over  eighty,  is  hale  and 
hearty  and  a  member  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  congre¬ 
gation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angier  encouraged  the 
boy  in  getting  an  education,  and  lent  him 
books,  which  he  devoured  voraciously,  and  of 
which  he  showed  a  remarkable  apprehension. 
Discovering  this,  Mrs.  Angier  proposed  that  he 
be  taken  into  the  family  and  educated  for  the 
ministry.  This  was  agreed  to,  with  the  results 
which  are  seen  to-day.  In  the  summer  Dr. 
Gordon  likes  to  hide  him  away  for  several 
months  to  the  Scotch  hills,  where  he  prepares 
his  sermonic  work  for  months  to  come.  Each 
Lenten  season  he  has  a  special  course  of  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  discourses  which  draw  hundreds 
to  his  church.  The  course  for  this  year  is  on 
the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  church  is  thronged 
to  listen  to  the  preacher.  The  musical  attrac¬ 
tions  are  also  very  marked. 

At  the  itf\’itation  of  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
George  E.  Hatch,  I  ran  out  to  Newton  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  his  beautiful  home  up  on 
the  hill,  from  which  Boston’s  spires,  eight 
miles  away,  can  be  seen.  Newton  is  the 
choice  suburb  of  Boston,  and  with  all  its 
divisions  is  like  the  Oranges  near  New  York. 


Elegant  homes  and  fine  estates  are  on  all 
sides ;  all  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  yet  a  ride 
of  less  than  twenty  minutes  brings  the  New¬ 
tonian  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  On  the  way 
from  the  depot  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  stop 
and  enter  the  Eliot  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  the  well  known  Dr.  Wolcott  Calkins  is 
the  pastor.  Dr.  Calkins  has  been  with  this 
church  for  fourteen  years,  coming  to  it  from 
his  work  in  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Buffalo. 
Previous  to  this  he  labored  in  Philadelphia. 
At  New'^on  he  has  a  magnificent  congregation, 
and  membership  of  600.  A  few  years  ago  he 
and  his  people  erected  one  of  the  largest,  fin¬ 
est,  and  most  complete  church  edifices  in  New 
England.  Seating  about  1, 100,  with  brilliant 
stained-glass  windows,  one  of  which  repre¬ 
sents  PJiot  preaching  to  the  Indians,  with 
superb  organ  and  choir,  spacipus  parlors  and 
Sabbath  school  room  and  attractive  class 
rooms.  This  is  a  church  worth  going  some 
distance  to  see. 

If  one  prefer,  he  can  roach  the  city  by  elec¬ 
tric  cars  from  Newton.  This  will  bring  him 
in  past  Mount  Auburn  and  through  all  the 
suburbs,  which  are  thereby  reached  quickly, 
and  delightfully.  The  main  streets  in  the  city 
being  so  narrow,  are  much  congested,  and 
serious  steps  are  being  taken  toward  some  still 
superior  method  of  transit. 

Frederick  Campbei.e. 


KoreijEii. 

The  barbers  of  two  wards  in  Paris  have  pro 
nounced  themselves  in  favor  of  the  closing  of 
shops  on  Sunday. 

France  has  lost  the  only  surviving  Waterloo 
officer  in  General  Mellinet,  who  fought  as  a 
sublieutenant  for  the  Jeune  Garde  close  to  his 
godfather,  Gambronne.  He  was  then  sixteen, 
and  lived  to  take  ])art  in  the  attack  on 
Malakoff  and  in  the  battles  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino.  General  Mellinet  was  a  very  brave 
soldier  and  was  always  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting. 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  appears  to 
be  sufficiently  difficult  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  nothing  to  that  presented  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  unemployed  in  England.  The  subject 
is  seriously  claiming  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  establishment  of  an  eight-hours 
day  and  the  prohibition  of  overtime  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  factories,  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  and  foreshores,  the  reafforesting  of  the 
country,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  aged  poor,  are  among  the 
remedies  proposed.  The  Daily  Chronicle  re¬ 
vives  an  old  scheme  for  reclaiming  the  Wash, 
an'i  so  adding  a  “new  county”  to  England.  A 
conference  of  vestries,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Onslow,  proposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  light  railways,  made  and  worked  as  in 
Ireland,  to  carry  away  the  refuse  of  London. 
The  fact  that  this  has  become  a  permanent 
question  in  England  goes  to  indicate  that  our 
own  troubles  are  not  so  closely  related  to  po¬ 
litical  action  as  is  supposed.  The  situation 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  new  development,  not  so  much  in  tariff 
laws,  as  in  the  principles  that  govern  busi¬ 
ness.  The  “iron  law”  of  Ricardo  and  his 
school  proves  insufficient.  Let  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  now  be  applied  to  the  question  of  the 
wages  of  labor  and  the  duty  of  employers,  and 
see  if  the  result  be  not  a  solution  of  many  of 
the  economic  perplexities  of  the  day. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Calvary  Church,  the  Rev. 
James  Chambers,  D.  D. ,  pastor,  welcomed 
twenty-two  individuals  on  confession  of  their 
faith  at  the  March  communion.  Nearly  fifty 
have  been  received  during  the  present  church 
year.  The  Lord’s  Supper  has  oeen  adminis¬ 
tered  forty-nine  times  during  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  this  church,  and  an  average  of  nearly 
fifteen  individuals  has  been  received  on  each 
occasion.  A  very  good  showing,  and  we  can 
readily  credit  the  pastor’s  words :  “We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  our  best  in  these  days  of  need.  ” 

West  New  Brighton.— This  fine  new  church 
was  opened  for  services  on  Sunday,  March  4th, 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  congregation,  i 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Theodore  A.  Leggett, 
gave  a  congratulatory  and  historical  address, 
followed  by  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B. 
Savage  of  Newbure.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Sunday-school  celebrated  both  the  opening  of 
the  new  church  and  its  twenty- first  anniver¬ 
sary.  In  the  evening  the  church  was  again 
crowded.  Dr.  Savage  conducting  the  services. 
The  church  cost  $25,000.  Of  that  amount 
819,000  had  been  paid.  At  the  services  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  obtained  for  more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  remaining  §6,000  indebtedness.  The 
dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  on  Monday 
evening  by  Dr.  John  Hall.  Pastor  Leggett 
and  his  people  have  thus  carried  a  noble  work 
to  completion,  making  the  whole  community 
their  debtor. 

W.ARS.AW. — While  the  lamented  Dr.  J.  E. 
Nassau  was  struggling  against  an  incurable 
disease  and  descending  slowdy  to  the  grave, 
various  supplies  filled  the  vacant  pulpit. 
Among  others  the  Rev  John  McLachlan,  for 
several  years  of  the  Central  church  of  Buffalo, 
ministered  to  the  people  by  their  request.  His 
labors  were  well  received,  but  he  has  deemed 
it  best  to  accept  a  very  cordial  invitation  to 
become  assistant  pastor  to  the  Rev.  G.  Par¬ 
sons  Nichols  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Binghamton.  This  church,  to  whom  Dr. 
Nichols  has  preached  these  many  years,  has 
now  reached  almost  a  thousand  members, 
with  a  congregation  correspondingly  large.  It 
hence  needed  just  such  additional  labor  and 
watchfulness  as  Mr.  McLachlan  is  able  to  give. 
The  Brick  church,  Rochester,  two  years  ago 
called  such  aid  in  their  greatly  enlarged  num¬ 
bers. 

Castile. — February  11th  was  truly  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Cas 
tile.  Twenty-nine  individuals  were  admitted 
to  its  communion  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  two  by  letter.  A  series  of  union  meetings 
had  been  in  progress  four  weeks.  The  result 
was  greatly  owing  to  the  faithful  labors  of  our 
new  pastor.  Dr.  L.  W.  A.  Luckie.  We  are 
now  worshipping  in  our  new  church  dedi¬ 
cated  Christmas  day,  and  in  all  respects  our 
condition  is  one  of  unusual  prosperity. 

A.  E.  W. 

Webster. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Web¬ 
ster  have  been  bereft  of  their  earnest  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Kingsley  F.  Norris,  w'ho  came  there 
from  a  home  missionary  field  two  years  or 
more  ago.  His  father  gave  him  a  valuable 
farm  Just  before  his  death  last  fall,  upon  which 
he  has  placed  his  family,  while  he  accepts  an 
evangelistic  relation  in  aid  of  a  new  Presby¬ 
terian  church  enterprise  in  St.  Louis.  He  is 
already  gratified  with  the  promising  results. 

Rochester.— The  Rev.  H.  C.  Riggs,  D.D,, 
stated  supply  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  returned  some  four  weeks  ago  from 
the  burial  of  his  wife’s  aged  father  very  ill, 
and  is  still  confined  to  his  sick  room.  His 
devoted  people  greatly  regret  his  enforced  ab¬ 
sence. 

Utica. — The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Townsend  has 
been  released  from  his  pastoral  charge  of 
Olivet  Church,  Utica,  after  a  very  successful 
ministry  of  seven  years,  during  which  time 
the  church  was  organized  and  a  fine  bouse  of 
worship  built. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Hackensack. — A  very  pleasant  surprise  was 
given  the  Rev.  C.  Rudolph  Kuebler,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Hackensack, 
•n  the  evening  of  Feb.  22d.  A  church  sociable 
had  been  planned  by  the  ladies  of  the  church, 
to  be  held  in  the  church  parlors,  which  were 
tastefully  decorated  with  palms  and  piano 
lamps,  giving  a  homelike  and  cheerful  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  rooms.  When  a  goodly  number 
had  assembled,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the 
pastor’s  house  to  tell  him  that  a  meeting  was 
in  progress  at  the  church,  and  that  he  and  his 


good  wife  were  needed  there  for  a  little  while. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  were  both  surprised 
and  pleased  to  find  so  many  present  to  con¬ 
gratulate  them  upon  the  first  anniversary  of 
their  marriage,  and  later  in  the  evening  they 
were  still  more  surprised  when  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain  was  presented  him  as  a 
gift  from  the  congregation  to  a  faithful  and 
beloved  pastor.  No  solicitation  was  needed  to 
secure  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  ladies 
had  issued  cards  of  invitation  to  the  people 
and  suggested  the  gift,  and  the  money  flowed 
spontaneously  and  freely  until  they  had  to  stay 
the  stream.  This  congregation  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  happy  relation  eiiisting 
between  pastor  and  people  and  the  unity  of 
the  church  in  all  respects.  Since  the  present 
pastor  came  to  them  three  years  ago,  the 
church  has  grown  spiritually,  and  many  im- 
rovements  have  been  made  in  the  church 
uilding.  All  the  societies  connected  with  the 
church  are  in  good  working  order,  and  with  a 
rapidly  growing  town  the  outlook  is  certainly 
very  encouraging.  H. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Greenwich -street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hutton,  D  D. , 
pastor,  held  a  series  of  meetings,  conducted  by 
the  pastor,  during  the  month  of  February. 
They  w’ere  largely  attended,  and  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence  was  strik¬ 
ingly  manifested.  'This  was  seen  in  the  ear 
nestness  of  the  prayers  offered,  and  in  the 
desire  for  the  conversion  of  friends  by  parents 
and  teachers.  At  the  communion  last  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  twenty-four  new  members  were 
received ;  of  these  twenty-three  were  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Three  were  baptized.  The 
past  year  has  been  the  most  fruitful  spiritually 
in  the  twenty  -  six  years’  history  of  this 
church,  forty-seven  persons  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  membership. 

Gaston.  —  The  tenth  anniversary  services 
were  held  in  Gaston  church  on  Sabbath.  In 
the  morning  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Rom 
mell,  preached  a  sermon  on  “Chosen  Vessels 
in  God’s  Service.”  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Endeavor  Society  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  evening,  the  exercises  of  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  President  Clarke  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  The  speakers  were  Prince¬ 
ton  students,  James  Matthewson,  and  William 
T.  Ellis  of  York,  both  from  Gaston  church. 
OHIO. 

Dayton. — At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Dayton  February  2Tth,  at  the  request 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Edwards,  he 
was  released  from  the  care  of  the  Riverdale 
Church,  Dayton,  and  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Lima. 

INDIANA. 

Aurora. — The  histories  of  churches,  like 
those  of  persons,  have  a  bright  side  as  well  as 
a  dark  side.  A  bright  chapter  has  just  been 
added  to  this  one.  The  Rev.  William  Walker, 
the  pastor,  has  felt  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  a  revival,  and  at  the  appointment  of 
Synod’s  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Keeley, 
State  evangelist,  spent  eleven  days  with  him  in 
the  effort  which  resulted  in  an  accession  of 
twenty-three  members  to  the  full  communion 
of  the  church.  Counter  attractions  kept  many 
away,  but  the  earnest  preaching  of  the  gos 
pel  has  thus  been  rewarded.  Mr.  Walker  has 
endeared  himself  to  this  people,  and  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  church  is  moving  along  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Some  converts  came  from  other 
churches  and  will  go  to  them  to  find  a  church 
home.  The  efficient  aid  of  Evangelist  Keeley 
of  the  Synod  of  Indiana,  is  being  felt  for  good 
among  our  weak  churches. 

MICHIGAN. 

Evart. — Our  church  at  Evart  is  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition.  A  series  of  meetings, 
held  since  the  Week  of  Prayer,  has  resulted  in 
an  increased  interest  in  all  departments  of 
church  work.  The  Sunday-school  is  now  at 
high-water  mark,  and  the  Young  People’s 


Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  other  socie¬ 
ties  are  united  and  flourishing.  Seven  were 
added  on  profession  of  their  faith  at  the  last 
communion,  making  an  increase  of  twelve 
since  the  coming  of  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Gibson,  October  1st.  The  attend¬ 
ance  on  all  the  services  is  better  than  ever. 

Saginaw,  E.  S.—Dr.  Cooper. — A  pleasant 
incident  in  the  history  of  this  church  was  the 
presence  in  the  pulpit,  on  January  28th,  of  the 
Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper,  D.  D. ,  of  Detroit,  who  was 
many  years  ago  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
was  heard  with  great  pleasure  by  his  former 
parishioners,  and  also  his  many  friends  of  to¬ 
day.  The  day  was  also  memorable  as  the 
ninetieth  birthday  of  Hiram  Lindsley  Miller, 
the  founder  of  the  church,  and  first  pastor. 
Mr.  Miller  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  and  though  not  now  in 
the  ministry,  is  an  elder  in  the  church  and 
active  in  its  work. 

Flushing. — February  26th  was  a  happy  day 
for  the  little  church  here.  As  a  result  of  the 
two  weeks  series  of  meetings  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Nelson  Lewis  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  weeks  more  of  union  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  village  churches,  thirty-two 
persons  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  about  an  equal  number  with  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  churches. 

Brent  Creek. — Eight  persons  united  with 
the  church  here  on  Sunday,  February  18th, 
making  a  total  of  sixteen  additions  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  These  are  some  of  the  xesults  of 
the  meetings  held  in  December  by  the  Rev. 
P.  V.  Jenness,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  C.  Dan¬ 
iels. 

MISSOURI. 

T.\rkio.  — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Tar- 
kio.  Mo.,  has  received  forty-four  members 
since  January  Ist,  thirty-four  of  them  on  pro¬ 
fession.  Other  churches  in  Tarkio  and  North¬ 
west  Missouri  have  had  large  additions,  num¬ 
bering  in  several  towns  up  into  the  hundreds. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — The  Columbus  -  avenue  Church, 
vacant  since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  William 
Adams,  has  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Scott 
F.  Hershey,  Ph.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Pres- 
byteriaan  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  congregation 
as  to  the  relative  fitness  of  candidates,  has 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church  and  threat¬ 
ened  serious  division.  It  is  hoped  that  har¬ 
mony  will  now  be  assured.  , 

Somerville.  —  Union-square  Presbyterian 
Church,  Somerville,  Mass.,  has  extended  a 
call  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  who  has  been  supplying  the  pulpit  for 
several  weeks. 
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these  sermons.  We  ran  hardly  recom¬ 
mend  too  htrougly.”— .ddwnc*. 

Christ  in  the  Centaries  and  Other  Seratoas. 
Bv  A.  M.  Fairbairn.  D.D.,  Principal  of 
Mansfield  ColleKe,  Oxford. 

"They  are  fresh  and  strihing  in  thought, 
noticeably  choice  in  diction  and  instint 
with  the  wisdom  ot  human  experience  and 
the  spirituality  which  is  the  fruit  of  close 
and  tender  fellowship  with  Christ.  .  .  . 
.Vo  man  in  England  to-day  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  of  English  Congre¬ 
gationalism  than  he.’’— ConpresationaUst. 
The  Conquering  Christ.  And  Other  Ser¬ 
mons.  By  tue  Kev.  Alexr.  Maclaren, 
D.D.  14  Itermons.  212  pages,  portrait. 
“Dr.  Maclaien  has  no  superior,  perhaps 
no  equal,  in  the  British  pulpit  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Scripture  in  his  deep  searching  for 
the  hidden  riches  on  which  he  is  to  build.’’ 
— Independent. 
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women  and  children.  Almost  every  phase 
of  their  physical  and  metaphysical  life  has 
been  studied,  and  carefully  noted.  Sev¬ 
eral  interesting  specimens  of  folk  love  are 
given.’’-  The  Nation. 

Janies  Cilatoar  of  Xongolia.  His  Diaries. 
Letters  and  B«pori8,e:iited  and  arranged 
by  Richard  Lovett,  M.A.  With  three 
photogravure  portraits  and  other  illus¬ 
trations.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

“One  of  the  most  noble  men  and  Chris- 
tiin  workers  of  this  century.  .  .  .  The 
story  reads  likf  a  romance  in  its  wonders 
of  patience,  praverful ness  and  successful 
services  ’’  -The  N.  Y,  Observer. 

The  Story  of  Cgands  and  the  Tietoria  Ny- 
nnza  Mission.  By  S.  (1.  Stock.  With  a 
map  and  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25 
“Covers  a  field  concerniDg  which  many 
students  of  missions  desire  to  know  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  volumes  easily  ac¬ 
cessible.  .  .  .  Clear,  detailed  and  full  of 
the  mis  ionary  spirit.’’— Hic  Waiehman. 
Pentecost’s  Bible  fitndles.  From  the  Old 
and  New  TestameuL  covering  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1894. 
By  Kev.Oeorge  F.  Pentecost.  D.D  12mo. 
paper.  liO  cents  fiexible  cioih,  $1  00. 

“Dr.  Penteco-*t  knows  how  to  combine 
exposition  with  exegesis,  so  as  both  to  in¬ 
form  the  teacher’s  mind  and  to  inflame  his 
heart.’’-  The  New  York  Evangelist. 
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Beyond  the  Stars :  or  Human  Life  in  Heav¬ 
en.  By  Archibald  McCullagb,  D.  D. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

“It  is  not  oiten  that  we  meet  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  treatise  on  the  Futuie  Life  as  this. 
The  author’s  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
alike  t^riptural  and  satisiactory  ’’ 

Our  Celestial  Hone.  An  Astronomer’s 
View  of  Heaven.  By  Jermain  C.  Porter, 
Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory. 
Cloth,  $i.ai. 

“The  author  finds  no  insuperable  objec¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  science,  to 
the  view  that  the  Celestial  orbs  about  us 
may  constitute  the  manv  mansions  of  the 
Father’s  house.” 

Besarrertion  in  Nature  and  Life.  An  Ar- 
guiiient  and  Meditation.  By  D.  W. 
Faunce,  D.D.  Clotn.  SOc.nts. 

“The  style  of  the  book  is  as  simple  and 
chaste  as  is  the  subject,  Scripturally,  evan¬ 
gelically  and  satisfactorily  treated.” 

The  Other  Shore.  By  Anna  Warner.  Cloth, 
60  cents. 

“In  the  form  of  slight  nsrration  and  con¬ 
versations  it  brings  oat  sll  the  direct  and 
indirect  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  future 
life  in  heave  u.” 

How  Sorrow  was  Changed  into  Sympathy. 
Words  of  Cheer  lor  Motreis  bereft  of 
little  children.  By  Mrs.  Prentiss, author 
of  “.Stepping  Heavenward.  Cloin,  $1.00. 
“A  mother’s  St. ry  of  her  two  children, 
with  her  letters  written  under  the  fre-li 
sense  of  bereavem.nt.  and  the  Christian 
reflections  and  consohitions  which  came 
to  her  liter.” 

Fellowship.  Letters  addressed  to  my  Sister 
Mourners  [in  Widowhi.od].  Cloth.  $1.50. 
“No  better  gift  could  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  thus  been  be¬ 
reaved  than  this  volume.” 

POEMS  OF  HOPE  AND  CONSOLATION. 

The  Changed  Cross  and  Other  Religious 
Poems.  Cloth,  g'lt,  $1.25. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Bork  and  Other  Relig¬ 
ious  Poems.  Cloth,  gilt,  $1.25. 

The  Chamber  of  Peace  and  Other  Religious 
Poems.  Cloth,  gilt,  $1.25. 

The  Cplands  of  (>od  and  Other  Religious 
Poems.  Cloth,  gilt,  $1.25 
j  “Each  of  these  volumes  speak  to  the 
deep  consciousness  of  the  soul.  There  is 
I  not  one  of  the  poems  but  will  come  to  the 
I  son  owing  spirit  with  a  precious  ministry.” 

I  The  votnmes  are  soUi  scixtraicly. 
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A  Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.  By  Mary 
A.  Boland,  instructor  in  Cooking  in  the 
.Tohns  Hopkins  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  318  pages,  durable  cloth  bind¬ 
ing.  Price.  $2.00. 

It  contains  recipes,  menus  for  the  sick, 
chapters  on  Serving,  the  Feedingof  Chil-  j 
dren.  etc.  A  convenient  reference-book  ] 
for  every  household.  i 

The  Pnblir  School  System  of  the  United. 
States.  By  Dr.  .f.  M.  Rice.  12mo,  300 
pages,  cloth.  $1.50. 

A  remarkable  volume,  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  public  schools  o£  thirty-six  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Handbook  of  English  Cathedrals.  Ry  Mrs. 
Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  with  15o  illus- 
trat'ons  by  .Tospph  Pennell.  400  pages, 
cloth  binding.  $2.50.  In  full  leather,  flex- 
Ibl-  covers,  ^.ifi. 

A  bo<»k  for  the  tourist  or  for  the  lover  of 
architecture. 
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James  Freeman  CInrke.  Ten  Great  Relig¬ 
ions.  Part  I.  Thirtieth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  $2.'*). 

“A  greit  body  o'  valuable  and  not  gen¬ 
erally  or  easfly  accessible  intormatioa.” — 
The  Nation,  New  Y’ork. 

Ten  Great  Religions.  Part  II.  Thir¬ 
teenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  $2.00. 

“Every  page  is  full  of  interest.’’- -Chris- 
iian  Life,  i.ondon. 

Events  ind  Epochs  in  Religions  History. 
With  ai  poptr  ilts,  plans  ana  views.  Sixth 
Edition.  I2ma,  $2.00. 

Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  translated 
into  their  Modern  Equivalents.  Sixth 
Edition.  12aio,  $l..‘iil. 

Common  Sense  in  Re'igion.  Fourteenth 
Ediiiou.  l2mo,  $2.1*1. 

Every  Day  Religion.  Eighth  Edition. 
12aio,  $1.50. 
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PBEACHERS  OF  THE  AOE. 

A  most  desirable  Series  of  Sermons 
in  uniform  l2mo  volumes,  with  photo¬ 
gravure  portraits.  Cloth,  each.  $1.2.5. 
“An  exce  lent  series.”— N.  I'.  Evangelist. 
Full  list  of  the  18  vbls.  sent  on  aptHicatUm. 
Vision  and  Dnty.  A  Series  of  Discourses. 
By  Rev.  Charles  A.  Berry,  minister  of 
Congregational  Church,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  Englaud. 

“There  is  a  vigor  and  freshness  about 
these  Sermons  that  the  reader,  especially 
if  he  be  a  minister,  will  find  helpful  and 
suggestive.”- I/ii'f 111/  i'htirch. 

The  Burning  Bush  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  \V.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
D.D.,  Bishop  or  Rioon. 

“We  think  this  volume  is  the  best  in  the 
whole  of  tills  good  series.  The  eleven  ser¬ 
mons  are  some  of  the  grindest  sermons  we 
have  ever  read.”  -  Church  Bells. 

Plain  B’ords  on  Ureat  Themes.  By  J.  Os¬ 
wald  Dykes,  M.A  .  D.D,  Principal  of  tbe 
The,).  College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England. 

“These  discourses  are  full  of  freshness, 
spirituality  and  genuine  power.  Young 
preachers  especially  might  study  with  pe¬ 
culiar  profit  the  chief  cbaratderistics  of 


Thomas  >  .  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

Victor  Hugo's  Works,  Crowell’s  Illustrated  i 
Edition  Over 601  illustrations.  Printed 
on  superfine  calendered  paper.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  clear  type  and  superior  binding.  Bo'd  | 
separately  or  insets.  Cloth,  g'lt  top.  15 1 
vols..  12uin.  $22.50;  half  calf  extra,  $45.l«); 
half  crushed  morocco,  $52.50.  I 

The  shove  (15  vols.  In  10),  Library  Edi- 1 
tion,  ►old  only  in  set  *.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  I 
too,  $U.(KI. 

Les  Mlsembles.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Illus- 1 
traced  edition.  160  full-page  illustra-l 
tratloDs.  Translated  by  Isalicl  F.  Han- 
good.  12mo.  riotli.  gilt  top,  5  vols..  $7  50; 
half  calf  cxtrii.  $15,110;  half  crushed  mo¬ 
rocco,  $17.60;  half  crushed  levant.  $20.00. 
The  Narrative  of  UnpL  foignet.  Soldier  of 
the  Empire,  i;76  1850.  An  autoblograph- 


rieming  H.  Revell  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  AND  TOBONTO. 

lea  Years  Dining  in  Egypt,  1881-1891.  By 
vY.  M.  I'linders  Peirie.  Illustrated, 
12mo,  cloth.  $l..50. 

"The  results  are  presented  to  us  In  brief 
summary  and  are  often  almost  startling  in 
their  significance  and  importance.” — The 
New  Yirrk  Evangelist. 

The  Aina  of  Japan.  Tbe  Religion,  Super¬ 
stitious,  and  General  History  of  the  Hairy 
Ahorigi  es  of  Janan,  by  Rev.  John 
Batchelor  With  80  illustrations.  12mo, 
cloth.  $l  SO. 

“Mr.  Batchelor's  book,  besides  its  eighty 
tmstworth  illustrations,  itseareful  editing, 
and  its  excellent  index,  is  replete  with  in¬ 
formation  of  all  sorts  about  the  Ainu  men. 


AN  EASTER  GIFT. 

The  Frienciship  of  Jesus 


Messrs.  Charles  scribner’s  sons,  in  anticipation  of 

their  removal  in  May  to  their  new  building,  now  offer  all  the 
books  in  stock  (numbering  more  than  250,000  volumes)  at  very 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

Lovers  of  good  books  are  thus  offered  a  most  unusual  opportu¬ 
nity.  Personal  inspection  is  urged,  but  a  partial  catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 


By  Rev.  FRANK  SAMUEL  CHILD. 

Square  Ifimo,  cloth,  white  and  gold,  50  cents. 

“A  book  which  will  be  of  devotional  value  to  all,  esne- 
cially  to  young  Christians.  It  is  issued  very  prettily.”— 
i'ongregationalist. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

5  and  7  East  Sixteenth  Street.  New  York. 


THE  WORLD’S  PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIGIONS. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  deemed  that  as¬ 
semblage  in  Chicago  of  representatives  of  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  Exposition.  The  address¬ 
es  made  on  that  platform  were  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  striking  value  and  interest  from  one 
or  another  point  of  view,  and  the  volumes  in 
which  they  are  collected  form  a  work  of  last¬ 
ing  significance.  Dr.  Barrows  by  whom  the 
Congress  was  first  thought  of  as  desirable,  and 
to  whose  herculean  labors  its  success  and  im¬ 
portance  were  chiefiy  due,  is  the  editor  of 
these  volumes,  an  advertisement  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  will  be  found  upon  another 
page.  We  desire  especially  to  call  our  readers 
attention  to  this  work  because  several  other 
volumes  have  been  issued  bearing  a  somewhat 
similar  title,  made  up  from  newspaper  reports 
and  in  no  sense  reliable  or  authentic.  As  a 
simple  matter  of  fact  the  volumes  edited  by 
Dr.  Barrows  are  the  only  complete  and  re¬ 
liable  report  of  the  Congress,  the  only  one 
therefore  which  it  is  worth  while  to  buy  or 
read. 


IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  UHGEST  COLLECTIOH  OF  HEW  MHL 
SECOHD-HAHD  BOOKS  IH  THE  UMIKERSI 
At  a  great  reduction  from  Publishers'  prices 

Send  U8  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  d» 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  CAIALOOVB  HBHB. 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  Westnf  City  Hail  Park  NEW  YOPV 


fonsitler  This. 

The  Evangelist  desires  the  aid  of  some  one  in 
each  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  S^tes  as 
its  representative  in  extending  tbe  circulation  of 
the  paper.  The  work  is  a  worthy  one  and  by  it  you 
may  accomplish  much  in  aid  of  tbe  pastor,  church, 
Sunday-school  or  other  department  s  of  church  work. 
Full  instructions,  with  terms  offered,  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  The  Evangelist,  P.  O.  Box  33.30,  New  York 
City. 
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Ladies’  and  Children’s  | 

Spring  *  ! 
Furnishings.  | 

Infants’.  Children’s  and  Misses’  i 

GINGHAM  DRESSES.! 
Ladies’  Ginghain  and  Diiity  Dresses. 

Zephyr,  Cheviot  &  Silk  ! 

Shirts  &  Waists,  | 

Silk  Skirts,  I 

Frencb  Lace  Triiied  White  Skirts,  ^ 

Misses’  and  Children’s  Coats, 
Infants’  Dresses  and  Cloaks.  I 

French  and  Domestic  Underwear  I 

For  IntantH,  MisNeH,  and  Latlit*!!.  \ 

Corsets, 

Popular  Makes.  ' 

! 

1  di  I 

NEW  YORK. 


Lovely  Complexion. 


Pure,  Soft,  White  Skin. 

Have  you  freckles,  niotli,  black-heads,  blotches. 

uffly  or  muddy  skin,  eczema,  tetter,  or  any 
other  cutaneous  blemish  ?  Do  you  want  a 
quick,  permanent  and  absolutely  infallible  cure, 
FREE  OF  COST  to  introduce  it?  Some- 
thinjf  new,  pure,  mild  and  so  harmless  a  child 
can  use  or  drink  it  with  perfect  safety.  If  so, 
send  your  full  Post-office  address  to 

mss  MAGOIE  E.  mEETTE, 

134  Vino  Street,  Clneinnmtt,  Obio. 

A  4  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERVWHERE.  4 


Unangclist. 


The  Evanirelist  Publishing  Company, 

12»  World  BnlldlnK.  New  York. 


HENRY  H.  FIELD.  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT.  Publisher. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid* 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
snnscRiBBRS  who  change  tbe<r  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advehtisino  Rates,  i?0  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Cvaneeiist, 
Box  2330,  New  York. 

Rntered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  ae  second-class 
mail  matter. 


PRESBYTERIKS. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Chutco.  on  Monday,  March  12th, 
at  3  p.M.  S.  1).  Alexander,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Prebytery  of  Highland  will  meet  at 
Kansas,  -April  10.  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Woman’s 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  lime  and  plate.  A  full  at-  | 
tendance  is  desired.  (iEO.  Haoeman,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  meets  at  Kridge- 
wHier,  *>.  D..  ruesday,  April  10,  1894,  at  7 : 30  p.m.  The 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Hresbvtery  meets  the 
following  day,  Wednesday,  the  lltii  at  the  same  place— 
sessioDH  moroing  and  afternoon.  Thomas  B.  Bououton, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  will  n  eet  at  Decatur>  I 
III..  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p  .m.  Thomas  D.  Looan,  i 
Stated  tllerk.  | 

Vlnreiines  Presbytery  will  meet  in  regular  session  in  i 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Worthington,  Indiana,  on  : 
Tuesday.  April  10.  at  7:30  p.m.  Blackford  Condit,  j 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Arizona  will  meet  wl'h  the  First 
Pima  Pre-hyterian  Church,  Sacaton.  Arizona,  on  Friday 
April  6,  at  7:30  P.M.,  aim  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
retiriug  Moderator,  Rev.  Preston  McKinney. 

1.  T.  Whittf.moims,  Slated  Clerk. 


NOTIOKR. 

HYMN-BOOKS  WANTED. 

Dear  Evangelist :— Many  of  our  churches  are  changing 
their  Hymn-Books,  or  are  laying  the  old  ones  aside  and 
getting  new  ones.  Would  any  of  these  churches  be  so 
generous  as  to  give  their  old  books  to  the  Lt  bauon  Pres- 
hiiermn  church.  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna?  The 
church  is  struggliot  into  new  life,  but  has  no  hymn-hooks 
except  a  tew  ■•Gospel  Hymns  tlombined.”  A  donation  ol 
this  kind  would  be  a  great  help.  We  will  pay  the  freight. 
Mv  address  is  Betbauy,  Wayne  County,  Pa. 

Bethany,  Pa.,  Feb.  3B,  1894.  HARVEY  SHAW. 

The  Evangelist. —A  FEW  BACK  NUMBERS  wanted.— 
Any  one  having  a  spare  copv  of  this  paper  of  January  26. 
1894,  will  confer  a  special  tavor  by  mat  dug  the  same  to 
this  office.  A  lady  makes  special  request  for  a  single 
copy  of  'The  Evangelist  of  January  1891,  and  one  of 
March  I9th  of  the  same  y esir.  Please  direct  to  The  Evan  ■ 
gelist.  Drawer  138,  New  York. 


MARRlAOtOS. 

Sinclair— Holde.n.  By  John  H.  Augbey  in  Mulball, 
Oklahoma,  February  28,  1894.  Mr.  Hiram  Sinclair  of 
Ingalls,  Oklahoma  and  Miss  Minnie  Holden  of  Mulball. 


DEATHS. 

•Jacke.— The  Rev.  Andrew  D  Jacke  of  Claremoie.  In¬ 
dian  ’I  erritor) .  died  February  19. 1894.  He  was  the  faith¬ 
ful  stated  supply  of  a  little  church  of  sixteen  members. 

Darbe.- At  Boonville,  Feb.  23.  1894,  Mary  A.,  wife  of 
the  lite  William  Darbe.  of  Stockbiidge,  Mass.,  and 
mother  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Darbe,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Blue  Rapids, 
Presbyterial 


THE  LATE  JOHN  TAYLOR  JOHNSON. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  long 
■■in  elder,  has  taken  suitable  memorial  action  in  view  ot 
t  he  recent  death  of  John  Taylor  Johnson,  as  follows : 

The  .Session  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  desire 
to  make  this  memorial  of  their  love  for  John  Tavior 
Johnson,  and  to  record  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which 
his  death  has  inflicted  upon  our  Church. 

For  many  years  Ruling  Elder,  he  took  a  very  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  In  the 
success  tif  the  charitable  and  religions  enterprises  of  the 
city.  His  benefactions  went  out  in  many  Directions. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  a  1 
strong  mind,  he  was  careful  to  store  it  with  useful  know-  i 
ledge.  Blessed  by  God  with  ample  means,  he  laid  bfdh  1 
talents  and  money  at  his  .Master’s  feet.  Though  absent  i 
for  several  years  I rom  the  meetings  of  the  Sessions  and  : 
the  services  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  prolonged 
sickness,  his  interest  in  the  Church  which  he  loved  con- 
ti''Ued  to  the  last.  And  he.  being  dead,  yet  speaketb.  j 

Remembering  with  great  satisfacliou.  the  nobility  o'  | 
the  life  now  ended  upon  earth,  we  place  this  memoriti  : 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Nession,  and  send  a  copy  to  Mr.  I 
Johnson’s  family.  ' 

^  David  G.  Wylie.  Moderator.  i 

John  McKay,  Cleik.  j 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery.  I 

WOODLAW^f  station  dS4tr.  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad  i 
Office.  No.  30  East  aid  Street.  1 


FRENCH  DRESS  GOODS. 

Spring  and  Summer. 

Increased  assortments  ot  new  Spring: 
woolens  opened  tor  this  week’s  trade. 

Sp'’cial  shipment,  Straight  Crinkle 
Crepoii,  cross-striped  Grenadines,  and 
Novelty  Wool  Chitt'on. 

Black  Grenadines,  with  narrow  stripes 
in  colors.  The  greatest  rangre  ol  sllk*and- 
wool  Fancy  Dress  Fabrics  obtainable. 

New  Leghorn  Tweeds  in  solid  .shades 
and  very  neat  mixtures. 

Shaded  Landsdowiie  lor  waistg  and 
lull  suits. 

Exceptional:  1,200  yards  Fancy  Color¬ 
ed  Chilton,  Crepes,  and  Gauzes,  in 
lengths  trom  2  to  16  yards,  at  less  than 
lialt  price.  The.se  are  very  line  );oof1s. 

Shown  on  special  table,  dress  Koods 
aisle,  main  floor. 


I  James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

I 

I  NEW  YORK 


SKIN 

DISEASES 

rsuch as  Eczema,  Scald  Head,’ 
^Tetter  and  all  Ichorous  Oisordera 
are  permanently  cured  with 

HEISKELL’S 

OINTmENT 

L  Ladies  commend  It  for  Its  efficacy  in 
\*^ovln*5  riinplen*  Frecklea  and 
^BlackheadH.  sold  iw  all  Druggists, 
k  or  sent  by  mail.  ftOce  per  box# 
JOHSSTOR,  HOlllWAY  4  Cl., 

^  631  Commerce  Street, 

^  ^UlLAi>£U*HIA.^ 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Kate  for  one  double 
l>erth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Boston 
every  Tuesday. 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  the  “  Great  Rock 
Island  Route ”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  K.  G.,  and  Kio 
Grande  Western  (.scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 
best  service. 

For  t?,'.at  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phllliiis  &  Co.,  2HO  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address,  I.  L.  Loomis, 
New  England  and  Canadian  Pass.  Agent,  290 
Washington  Ht..  Boston. 

A.  6.  FARNSWORTH,  . 

Cen^l  Eastern  Pass..  Agt.„ 

239  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT. 

Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrip 
tive  illustrated  booklet.  £.  ROHEKT.S  &  SON8. 


PBE8EBVE  YOUB  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con- 
veuieut  for  binding,  many  of  our  readers  will  wish"  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  P,  O.  Box  23:i0,  New 
York  city. 
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Sy  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 


THE  OPENING  ANTHEM. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilman,  in  his  article  pub¬ 
lished  this  week,  mentions  a  necessary  feature 
of  anthem  singing,  without  which,  we  may 
add,  the  anthem  has  no  place  in  the  service— 
“Let  us  know  what  words  you  are  to  sing.” 

The  usual  custom  in  our  churches  is  to  be¬ 
gin  the  service  with  an  unannounced  anthem 
by  the  choir.  Generally  the  words  sung  are 
at  the  best  only  partially  understood  by  the 
people,  and  the  reason  is  not  always  that  the 
choir  articulate  badly,  for  frequently  the 
musical  construction  of  an  anthem  is  such 
that  the  words  necessarily  become  somewhat 
confused ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  purpose 
of  the  anthem  is  to  impress  a  devotional 
spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  congregation,  what 
an  absurdity  the  “opening  piece”  becomes  with 
its  unheard  words  and  unreceptive  hearers, 
many  of  whom,  during  the  rendering  of  the 
piece,  are  removing  overcoat  and  rubbers  and 
presumably  thinking  of  something  other  than 
the  music. 

But  the  anthem  can  be  made  a  strong  part 
of  the  service  by  introducing  it  at  a  point 
where  the  words  can  be  announced  by  the 
minister,  and  when  the  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  be  distracted  by  the  entrance  of 
late  comers.  Just  before  the  sermon  will  an 
appropriate  anthem  have  its  strongest  emo¬ 
tional  power.  It  has  been  led  up  to  (if  the 
service  has  been  intelligently  planned)  by 
organ  prelude,  congregational  hymn.  Scrip¬ 
ture  lesson,  and  prayer,  and  the  congregation 
ought  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  suitable  for 
receiving  strong  impressions.  Another  anthem 
after  the  sermon,  bearing  directly  on  the 
preacher’s  subject,  is  always  religiously  effec 
tive,  and  leads  directly  to  the  climax  of  the 
service,  the  last  congregational  hymn,  in 
which  the  devotional  feelings  impressed  on  the 
people  by  the  earlier  parts  of  the  service,  can 
be  grandly  e.rpressed  in  united  song.  Would 
not  the  trend  of  the  entire  church  service  be 
more  strongly  devotional  if  the  “opening 
piece”  by  the  choir  were  abolished  and  the 
service  allowed  to  begin  with  the  organ  vol¬ 
untary?  This  has  no  words  to  be  vainly  sought 
for,  and  it  can  serve  a  double  purpose  by  modi¬ 
fying  the  confusion  caused  by  late  arrivals  at 
church,  and  by  being,  to  those  who  hear 
aright,  a  true  prelude  to  the  worship  of  God. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  G.  Schirmer,  New  York : 

Christ  has  Won  the  Victory.  By  C.  B. 
Hawley.  An  Easter  anthem  for  soprano  solo, 
male  chorus  and  mixed  chorus.  The  male 
chorus  forms  an  accompaniment  to  the  soprano 
solo,  but  if  male  voices  are  not  available  the 
organ  can  be  substituted,  playing  the  voice 
parts. 

Who  is  This  that  Cometh  from  Edom.  By 
C.  H.  Tebbs.  An  Easter  anthem  for  soprano 
and  tenor  solo,  or  can  be  done  by  soprano  only. 
It  begins  well  but  unfortunately  loses  interest 
after  the  solo. 

Come  See  the  Place.  By  Wm.  Reed.  A 
good  Easter  anthem  for  bsss  and  soprano  solo 
and  chorus ;  not  difficult  and  will  be  found 
melodious  and  interesting. 


Behold  Now:  Fear  Ye  Not!  By  W.  W. 
Gilchrist.  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  name  appended  to 
an  anthem  as  its  composer,  is  a  guarantee  of 
its  character.  This  one  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  is  written  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus.  The  chorus  parts  of  this  anthem — on 
the  words  “Break  forth  into  joy”— are  partic¬ 
ularly  strong,  and  the  entire  work  is  written 
in  a  dignified  yet  brilliant  style  which  places 
this  anthem  among  the  best  of  the  many  good 
Easter  anthems. 

A  PLEA  FOR  ANTHEMS. 

By  Rev.  Edward  W.  Oilman. 

I  use  the  word  anthem  in  a  broad  sense,  as 
including  pieces  of  sacred  music  set  to  hymns 
as  well  as  to  passages  taken  from  the  Bible. 
My  plea  is  based  upon  the  immediate  and  per¬ 
manent  effects  of  anthem -singing,  attested  by 
experience  and  affirmed  by  memory.  I  am 
more  impressed  by  a  good  anthem  than  by  an 
ordinary  sermon.  I  distinctly  remember  more 
anthems  than  sermons  that  I  have  heard  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years.  I  have  vivid  recol¬ 
lections  of  many  anthems  sung  when  I  was  a 
mere  boy,  but  cannot  recall  the  text  of  more 
than  one  sermon  preached  before  I  entered 
college.  The  words  of  the  preacher  may  be 
“as  goads  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters 
of  assemblies,”  but  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
clinching  the  nail  than  to  make  an  anthem  of 
the  text  and  sing  it. 

When  I  was  about  thirteen  I  used  occa¬ 
sionally  to  hear  Denmark  sung  by  a  small 
choir,  accompanied  by  a  flute  and  a  bass  viol, 
in  the  Sachem-street  Church  in  Norwich, 
Conn.  TheJJwords  ring  in  my  ears  to-day : 

*•  Wide  as  the  world  is  Thy  command ; 

Vast  as  eternity  Tby  love ; 

Firm  as  a  rock  Thy  truth  shall  stand 

When  rolling  years  shall  cease  to  move.” 

I  can  never  forget 

••  Watchman !  tell  us  of  the  night. 

What  its  signs  of  promise  are. 

Traveller!  o'er  yon  mountain  height 
See  the  glory -beaming  star,” 

sung  by  solo  voices,  with  a  chorus,  in  Dr. 
Bond’s  church,  or, 

“Jerusalem  !  my  happy  home  ! 

Name  ever  dear  to  me.” 

rendered  by  a  large  chorus  in  the  Town  Hall. 
How  beautifully,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  in  1842,  Mr.  J.  C.  Woodman’s  choir 
sang  that  now  forgotten  hymn  (written,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  when  the  first  missionaries  were  about 
to  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands)  : 

“  Wake,  isles  of  the  South,  your  redemption  is  near.” 

It  was  the  Beethoven  Society  that  used  to 
sing  at  evening  prayers  in  Yale  College  Chapel, 

••  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 

Quit,  oh  quit,  tnis  mortal  frame.” 

and  its  customary  Christmas  carol : 

“  In  heaven  the  rapturous  song  began 

And  sweet  seraphic  fire 
Through  all  the  shining  legions  ran. 

And  strung  and  tuned  the  lyre:” 

and  the  Chapel  street  Church  choir  rendered 
impressively,  according  to  the  musical  stand¬ 
ards  of  that  day,  with  violin  accompaniment. 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  hymn : 

“That  d^y  of  wrath,  that  awful  day. 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away.” 

The  old  announcement  from  the  pulpit  used 
to  be,  “An  anthem  will  now  be  performed” 
and  even  if  there  was  sometimes  more  of  a 
performance,  or  an  exhibition  of  skill,  than  an 
act  of  worship,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
was  an  immediate  and  a  powerful  effect. 

All  these  illustrations  are  of  hymns,  “set 
pieces,”  as  we  called  them,  but  I  might  men¬ 
tion  as  no  less  effective  some  of  the  old  Eng¬ 


lish  anthems  sung  in  the  Yale  Chapel,  like  “O 
Lord,  our  Governor,”  and  “The  Lord  is  King,” 
as  well  as  an  Easter  anthem  of  American 
origin,  “The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.” 

Equally  vivid  associations  are  connected  with 
New  York  churches.  At  the  Tabernacle  a 
large  choir,  with  Alpers  at  the  organ,  used  to 
sing  with  hushed  voices  and  pedal  accompani¬ 
ment,  “The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple:  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him,”  and 
later,  with  Ensign  at  the  keyboard  : 

“  When  as  returns  this  solemn  day, 

Man  comes  to  meet  his  God, 

What  rites,  what  honors  shall  be  pay  V 
^  How  sound  his  name  abroad.” 

But  some  of  the  most  thrilling  music  I  ever 
listened  to  was  sung  by  the  Haydn  Society  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  when  Elias 
Howe  was  leader  and  S.  H.  Wiley  and  E.  A. 
Bulkley  (both  now  Doctors  of  Divinity)  were 
among  the  singers.  “Rest,  spirit,  rest.  .  .  . 
Soar,  spirit,  soar,”  was  a  tenor  obligato,  with 
a  chorus,  impressively  and  beautifully  ren¬ 
dered.  but  the  chanting,  in  which  many  voices 
blended  as  one,  gave  a  new  force  and  a  new 
meaning  to  such  poetry  as  “When  marshalled 
on  the  nightly  plain,”  “Thy  will  be  done,” 
and  “Thou  Maker  of  my  vital  frame,”  and 
especially  to  Nathan  Brown’s  missionary 
hymn,  arranged  for  chanting  by  Howe,  with 
the  stirring  refrain.  “The  voice  of  my  de¬ 
parted  Lord,  Go,  teach  all  nations.  Comes 
on  the  night  air  and  awakes  mine  ear.”  That 
chant  had  much  to  do  with  keeping  alive  the 
missionary  enthusiasm  in  Union  Seminary 
about  the  year  1846. 

Thece  comes  up  to  my  mind  a  solo  sung  by 
a  lady  on  a  week  day  at  some  special  service 
in  Dr.  Kirk’s  church  in  Boston,  just  before 
the  sermon,  “Come  untome  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 
On  another  occasion,  at  the  Madison  square 
Church,  the  opening  anthem,  a  solo,  “God  is 
a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor¬ 
ship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,”  dominated 
the  tone  and  scope  of  the  invocation  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  another  time,  in  Baltimore,  the 
beautiful  rendering  of  Mendelsshon’s  “Oh, 
that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,”  lifted  the 
congregation  to  such  a  high  plane  of  sacred 
devotion  that  the  preacher  found  it  no  small 
task  to  get  down  again  to  the  level  of  ordi- 
ary  discourse,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Montpelier,  an  anthem  based  on  Isaiah  xl.  3-8, 
“The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,” 
was  better  than  a  text  for  a  sermon  from  the 
Bible. 

I  might  mention  a  score  of  modern  English 
anthems,  like  “Rememeber  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth,”  “What  are  these 
that  are  arrayed  in  white  lobes,  and  whence 
came  they?”  and  “O  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who  by  Thy  cross  and  precious  blood  hast  re¬ 
deemed  us,”  any  one  of  which,  if  heard  on 
Sunday,  finds  me  and  follows  me  through  all 
the  week,  as  no  sermon  or  sermon  text  ever 
does.  I  only  add  that  I  seek,  if  possible,  to 
hear  the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah  at  least  once 
every  year,  as  the  fittest  preparation  for  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  What  sacra¬ 
mental  lecture  can  be  compared  with  it? 

This,  then,  oh  choir  leaders  and  directors  of 
worship,  is  the  basis  of  my  plea  for  anthems. 
If  you  will,  you  may  sing  Bible  texts  into  out 
memories  and  our  lives.  Only  let  us  have 
familiar  words,  or  words  made  familiar  by 
frequent  repetition.  Let  us  invariably  know  ‘ 
in  advance,  either  by  announcement  from  the 
pulpit  or  by  reference  to  a  printed  page,  what 
words  you  are  to  sing ;  sing  for  a  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  edification  or  devotion ;  let 
the  trumpet  give  no  uncertain  sound,  and  then 
be  sure  that  the  words  you  sing  will  be  re¬ 
membered  for  half  a  century  on  earth,  and  in 
heaven  forever  and  ever. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


March  8,  1894. 


The  Pabllehlng  of  Hjmn-Tune*. 

Dear  Sir:  I  must  tell  you  bow  much  I  am 
pleased  with  the  new  dress  of  what  is  to  me 
the  best  religious  journal  published.  The 
church  music  department  is  a  new  feature  in 
religious  weeklies,  and  one  to  be  most  heartily 
commended.  A  piece  of  substantial  church 
music  of  superior  merit  would  not  be  amiss  at 
each  issue,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  it. 

Sincerely  yours,  A.  J.  Show  alter. 

Dalton,  Gkoroia. 

We  hope  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  origi¬ 
nal  sacred  music  in  this  department,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  the  cooperation  of  our  read¬ 
ers  in  making  this  feature  a  success.  In  this 
connection  we  wish  to  acknowledge  an  appre¬ 
ciative  letter  received  during  the  week  from 
Mr.  Robbins  Battell,  so  widely  known  for  his 
interest  in  church  music,  in  which  he  speaks 
with  justifiable  praise  of  the  exquisite  tunes 
composed  by  the  late  Kate  T.  Staples,  noticed 
recently  in  this  department. 


PLATING  HYMN-TUNES.  II. 

By  Professor  Waldo  8.  Pratt,  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

And  now  as  to  the  “attack”  of  the  first  line 
of  the  first  stanza.  At  this  point  the  organist’s 
whole  attention  should  be  centered  on  giving 
the  average  singer  a  good  start.  Here  the 
player  is  not  accompanist,  but  leader.  To 
achieve  the  best  results  he  must  lead  firmly, 
helpfully,  and  tactfully. 

(1)  First  of  all,  his  rhythm  should  be  set 
frankly  and  evenly.  Many  timid  players  linger 
on  first  chords,  as  if  in  hope  that,  if  they 
wait  long  enough,  everyone  will  begin  to 
sing.  This  is  a  radical  mistake.  Even  if  not 
a  single  voice  were  to  enter,  the  rights  of  the 
tune  should  be  fully  respected,  and  its  basal 
right  is  to  rhythmic  integrity  and  momentum. 
A  player  who  always  begins  exactly  in  the 
movement  he  means  to  maintain,  presently 
finds  himself  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
timid  voices  not  only  to  catch  up  somewhere 
in  the  first  line,  but  to  dash  in  on  the  first 
note.  Much  depends,  no  doubt,  on  the  actual 
tevipo  chosen — this  is  too  large  a  subject  for 
the  present  article— but  whatever  it  is,  let  it 
be  set  promptly  and  evenly  in  the  opening 
measures,  and  not  varied  except  for  solid  rea¬ 
son  afterward. 

(2)  Next  to  the  rhythm,  the  volume  of  tone 
furnished  should  be  considered.  The  ideal  is 
to  make  every  singer,  even  to  the  far-away 
back  seats,  feel  that  it  is  safe  for  him  to  trj'  to 
sing,  nay,  more,  that  a  precious  chance  to 
sing  is  opened  to  him.  To  this  end  a  certain 
massiveness  of  tonal  effect  is  requisite.  Mere 
loudness  will  not  do.  Drawing  all  the  most 
piercing  and  screaming  stops  certainly  is  not 
to  be  urged.  But  the  opening  chords  should 
have  enough  breadth  of  tone  and  solidity  of 
harmony  to  give  an  ample  footing  for  the 
shy  souls  who  dread  to  feel  as  if  they  were 
being  asked  to  sing  a  solo  before  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  player  should  manage  at  the 
opening  of  each  tune  so  to  sympathize  with 
such  singers  as  to  secure  their  trust  and 
presently  their  hearty  cooperation.  He  is  to 
do  this  chiefly  by  using  the  central  stops  of  his 
instrument,  beginning  with  the  diapasons, 
and  not  neglecting  the  reeds  in  the  swell.  He 
is  to  be  sure  that  his  whole  harmonic  building 
is  rested  on  a  flowing  or  sonorous  pedal  part, 
and  that  it  is  strengthened  by  judicious 
“doublings”  above. 

(3)  It  is  certainly  important,  also,  that  the 
soprano  or  melody  should  be  clear  and  confi¬ 
dent  from  the  outset.  The  majority  of  the 
singers  belong  on  this  part,  and  the  general 
success  depends  on  winning  the  vocal  help  of 
the  largest  number.  The  form  of  the  tune 
as  a  whole  is  fixed  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
melody.  Hence  much  pains  should  be  taken 
to  make  that  part  of  the  tune  distinct.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  play  the 
melody  as  a  solo,  but  it  should  be  made  firm, 
connected  and  emphatic  by  every  device  of 
the  fingers  that  is  available. 

(4)  Above  all  these  technical  desiderata,  it 
is  needful  that  the  player  should  manifest  in 
the  very  opening  measures  of  the  tune  that  he 
is  full  of  a  vivid  sense  of  the  value  of  both 
tune  and  hymn.  How  this  sense  is  to  be  man¬ 
ifested  cannot  be  explained,  but  its  presence 
or  absence  will  surely  be  felt.  The  ideal  ren¬ 
dering  of  tunes  is  one  that  is  inspiring  to  the 
average  hearer  to  become  a  singer.  The  qual¬ 
ities  that  are  inspiring  are  hard  to  analyze  or 
put  into  words.  But  they  are  real  and  impor¬ 
tant,  nevertheless.  They  cannot  be  feigned  or 
assumed.  They  must  be  built  up  from  within 
the  player’s  mind  and  heart.  He  must  know 
what  he  is  about,  and  he  must  feel  deeply  its 
significance.  Knowledge  and  feeling  come 


only  from  study,  thorough,  sympathetic,  pur¬ 
poseful. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  for  further  de¬ 
tails.  Let  me  rapidly  touch  on  a  few  points, 
leaving  others  for  future  treatment.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  often  desirable  to  depart  somewhat 
from  a  perfectly  legato  method,  at  least  in  the 
first  stanza  of  a  hymn.  Many  organists  are  too 
sparing  in  the  use  of  somewhat  crisp,  slightly 
staccato  chords.  If  these  are  judiciously  in¬ 
troduced  where  the  form  of  the  harmony  will 
permit,  they  help  the  prompt  and  energetic 
flow  of  the  tune.  But  a  uniformly  staccato  ren¬ 
dering  is  not  to  be  desired,  and  if  habitual, 
loses  its  rousing  effectiveness  and  produces  a 
choppy,  disjointed  manner  that  is  distressing. 
For  another  thing,  the  fianl  chords  of  the  lines 
should  always  be  given  their  full  rhythmic 
value.  Hurrying  from  line  to  line  is  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  tune  and  an  annoyance  to  the 
singers.  It  results  in  a  breathless  nervousness 
at  the  opening  of  each  line.  Still  again, 
natural  breathing-places  should  be  rsepected. 
These  occur  more  or  less  in  the  midst  of  lines. 
A  player  should  have  mercy  on  his  singers. 
He  should  remember  that  average  singers  in  a 
congregation  cannot  catch  breath  with  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  a  vocal  artist,  and  should  favor  them 
slightly  in  this  regard.  The  knack  of  doing 
this  without  distressing  the  rhythm  of  the 
tune  is  a  delicate  one.  Probably  it  cannot  be 
acquired  by  a  player  who  is  not  himself  in  the 
habit  of  singing  as  he  pla^s.  And  once  more, 
obvious  changes  of  sentiment  in  the  words 
should  also  be  respected.  Contrasts  between 
joy  and  sadness,  between  hope  and  penitence, 
between  praise  and  prayer,  are  to  be  marked, 
not  overdone,  but  tactfully  noted.  The  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  sentiment  toward  a  climax  is 
often  very  important.  The  player  should  have 
a  comprehensive  notion  of  every  hymn  whose 
singing  he  attempts  to  lead,  and  should  mani- 
fste  his  grasp  of  its  salient  qualities  in  his  play¬ 
ing.  Hymn  singing  is  truly  a  mode  of  utter¬ 
ance.  The  player  who  leads  such  singing  must 
show  that  he  himself  is  one  with  those  who 
devoutly  wish  to  use  the  hymn  as  a  song  from 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  lips. 
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Sunny  Side  Songs! 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAB 

Sunday  School  Song  Book, 

By  W.  H.  DOANE,  the  latest  and  best  book  by  this  fa¬ 
vorite  composer.  Z41  songs;  830  per  lOO. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St.,  Mew  York.  215  Wabaah  Aue.,  Chicago 


A  collection  of  high 


dUllliyni  dllQ  dlldUOW  grade  but  not  difRcnlt 
Bt  Julian  Edwarde.  eongs,  that  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  Each  is  a  gen. 
Evict,  |1  Pottpaid. 

A  book  on  anew  plan, 
to  be  used  in  private  or 
class  instruction  for  the 
Every  intelligent 


Lessons  in  Audition 

By  Helene  Spnininnne  - 

deyefojpmentof  musical  language.  _ ^  _ _ 

mueician  will  give  this  masterly  work  a  hearty 
welcome.  iVic#,  50  Cents  Postpaid. 

St.  Gaeciiian  Goil6Ctionc^23"?sric”^•?: 

By  Oe  Wo  Steele.  ranged  for  male 

Toicet.  Will  beeepecially  acceptable  in  Ooepel  Meet¬ 
ings  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Prxes^  40  Csnts  Postpaid. 
Anthem  'I'he  latest  anthem  collection 

illlUlulll  V)l  Unllby  this  celebrated  church  music 
by  He  P.  Banks,  composer.  PrieStSiCts.  Postpaid 
r^iirrfriiliim  *l'be  leading  Piano  Instruction  book 
UUI  I  luUlUill  by  an  American.  Uneqnaled  in  Us 
By  Cko.  F.  Rent,  own  field.  American  or  Foreign 
fingering.  Price.  IS.75  Postpaid. 

Any  of  die  above  books  will  be  sent  to  responsible  parties  for 
examination,  conditional  upon  postage  or  express  charges  being 
paid  by  the  one  ordering,  and  that  co|Mes  returned  to  us  shall 
be  perfectly  saleable. 

*•*  Send  lo  cts.  for  sample  copy  of  new  If  anieal  YlaHar* 
containing  music  for  Choirs,  in  addition  to  its  general  literary 
matter. 

XHC  JOHVI  CHURCH  CO., 
CIMCIMNATl  -  KEW  TOBK  —  tlHICAO* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Anthems  for  Children. 

J.  Cameron,  London,  Canada;  I  am  con 
nected  with  the  oversight  of  a  “Pastor’s 
choir”  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  occupying  two 
side  alcove  galleries,  the  main  choir  and  large 
organ  between.  We  help  the  general  singing, 
and  we  sing  at  certain  times  alone;  some¬ 
times  it  is  a  special  hymn  introduced  by  the 
pastor,  and  sometimes  at  the  collection.  Do 
you  know  any  suitable  book  for  our  use,  and 
containing  hymns, sentences,  glorias,  etc.?  It 
must  not  be  too  difficult,  but  it  must  be  good 
music.  Kindly  answer  in  The  Evangelist. 

After  careful  inquiry  we  have  failed  to  find 
any  book  of  anthems  compiled  fora  children’s 
choir.  We  have  forwarded  several  descriptive 
catalogues  which  may  be  of  service  to  you. 
Under  fhe  circumstances  we  would  suggest  a 
perusal  of  some  of  George  F.  Root’s  anthems, 
which  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  John 
Church  Company,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
There  are  some  very  good  and  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  anthems  in  Root’s  Choir  and  Congrega¬ 
tion,  which  is  pubished  in  by  the  same  house. 


NEW  EASTER  MUSIC 


Christ  Triumphant.— A  new  Concert  E.xer- 
cise  (or  Sunday-Scbooli),  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Fine 
music  and  selections  for  recitations.  Price,  .5 cts.; 
in  cts.  per  dozen,  post-paid. 

The  Easter  Mtory.— A  new  Concert  Exercise 
for  Sunday-Scbools,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and 
J.  H.  Fillmore.  The  story  of  the  Keaurrectioii 
told  In  verse  and  song  ;  entirely  original  in  con 
struction.  Price 5  cts.;  55 cts.  perdoz..  post-paid. 

Hallelqlah.— A  new  Easter  Anthem,  by  Her¬ 
bert,  with  isoprano  and  Bass  Solos,  introducing 
parti  of  Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Price,  lOcts. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Easter  Concert  Exer¬ 
cises,  Anthems  and  Sheet  Music  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Why  not  get  the  best? 

FILLMORE  BROS.; 

141  W.  eTH  ST.,  I  40  BIBLE  HOUSE, 
CINCINNATI,  O.  I  NEW  YORK. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE 

AT  A  BARGAIN.— Now  standinn  la  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  chnrch.  West  84th  street.  New  York.  Contains 
Two  Manuals  of  full  compass,  and  Pedals ;  22  speaking 
stops;  in  very  good  condition;  built  by  Messrs.  Jardine  & 
Son  about  twenty  years  ago.  For  further  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Farrand  A  Votey  Organ  Co.,  1945  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 


The  Organist  as  Choirmaster. 

J.  N.  T.  :  The  leadership  of  a  choir  should  be 
vested  in  the  best  musician,  who  is  generally 
the  organist.  He  has  probably  had  a  more 
thorough  musical  education,  and  will  hold 
the  respect  of  the  choir  better  than  one  of  the 
singers.  Instances  where  there  can  be  a  direc¬ 
tor  independently  of  the  choir  and  organ  are 
rare.  The  organist,  to  be  a  successful  choir¬ 
master,  should  understand  chorus  work  and 
have  a  certain  amount  of  tact  in  dealing  with 
singers.  If,  in  addition  to  a  good  degree  of 
musical  knowledge  he  has  these  qualifications, 
he  is  far  better  equipped  for  the  leadership  of 
the  choir  than  is  the  average  singer. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 


Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addritt,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


An  organist  and  Choir  Master  of  large  experience 
is  open  to  engagement.  Holds  first-class  testimo¬ 
nials  with  regard  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
Frank  S.  Balslkt,  care  of  Rev.  Frank  A.  Sanbem, 
.Newark,  N.  J. 


Kindly  send  the  Pablisber  of  The  Evangelist  the 
name  of  the  Oiganist  in  )  our  Church. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  «,  1»04. 


PBESBTTERIAI.  ACTION  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

On  Febraary  13th  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  offered  by  the 
Rev.  John  C.  Blirs,  D.D.: 

Whereas,  there  is  need  of  additional  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  permanent  Committee  on 
Temperance  of  our  Church: 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  ministers 
and  the  churches  of  this  Presbytery  be  called  to 
this  matter,  and  a  free-will  offering  be  invited  in 
aid  of  the  work,  in  such  way  and  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  deemed  wise  by  the  p^tor  of  each  church. 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a  Presbytery,  deem  the 
present  a  suitable  time  to  impress  upon  all  under 
our  care  the  consideration  of  the  great  and  grevious 
e\'il8  resulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Aside  from  any  political  or  economic  causes  of  the 
present  straits  among  such  a  host  of  workingmen 
and  their  families,  it  is  lamentably  true_  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  this  poverty  and  distress  is 
directly  due  to  the  drink  habit,  or  is  largely  in¬ 
crease  by  it.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  habit,  and 
the  existence  of  the  saloon  system  which  it  begets 
and  fosters,  we  find  also  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
the  vice,  crime,  and  political  corruption  which  now 
disgrace  our  city  and  State.  And  to  this  sime 
source  we  trace  the  ruin  of  character,  the  wreck  of 
home,  the  wronging  of  the  weak  and  innocent,  in 
instances  which  as  to  number  are  a  multitude,  and 
as  to  the  pathos  and  misery  involved  are  heart¬ 
breaking.  We  therefore  urge  upon  all  of  our  people 
by  persoual  abstention  ‘Hhe  strong  bearing  the 
burdens  of  the  weak,”  by  the  discouragement  of 
the  social  drinking  customs,  by  the  use  of  every 
effort  and  the  exercise  of  every  influence  which  they 
can  put  forth,  to  seek  to  banish  this  sore  evil  from 
among  us. 

It  was  ordered  that  these  resolutions  should  lie 
read  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Presbytery. 


Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  materials* 
But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys: 


“  ANCHOR  ••  (Clndnnatn.  “JEWETT  "  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY"  (Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (IxiuisviUe). 


“ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  Y*rk). 
“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS^HAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh!. 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN  T  .LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  "  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  "(St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

"  UNION  ••  (New  York). 


If  yon  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co 's 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  of  color  to  25  pounds  of  lead.  The  best  incrchnnts 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 


A  good  many  thousand  doll.ars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  tree 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York, 


CHOICE  ROSES  AT  5  Cents. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbb  EyANOKi.iST  is  published  in  a  shape  con- 
veniect  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Th«  Evanoelibt,  P.  O.  Box  2330.  New 
York  citv. 


CHURCH 
BEATINGS 


CHURCH  PEWS,  botr 
folding  and  stationar* 
Seats.  ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  Et. 
PULPIT  FURNITUBl 
COMMUNION  TABLE* 

riTTINOS  COMPLETE  EOB 

Halls  and  All  Public  Buildings. 

Illustrated  Catalognes  and  Bitlmates  famished. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seati  ii:  Co.,  ^ 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY.  N.  Y., 


OUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION 

OF  20  ROSES  FORSI 


icfioNla 

PREPAID  IV 
lY  .MAIL.  I 


Good 
Reese’s 
Roses  are  on 
their  own 
roots. 


The  roeee  we  send  are  on  their  own  roots,  from  10  to  15  inches  high,  and  will 
bloom  freely  this  summer  either  in  ^ts  or  planted  in  yard.  They  ure  hardy,  ever 
bloomers.  We  send  instructions  with  each  order  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them. 
Please  examine  the  below  list  of  2U  choice  fragrant  monthly  rose^  and  see  it  you 
can  duplicate  them  anywhere  for  an  amount  so  small  as#!.  They  are  nearly 
all  new  kinds.-* Wegnarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good  condition,  and  n  culao 
wiaarantre  them  to  he  the  beat  dollnr'a  worth  or  roues  you  have  eves  pur* 

ehaued.  THE  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  OF  20  ROSES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  MUST 
BE  ORDERED  COMPLETE. 

The  List Bridcumald,  the  best  pink  rose  by  far  ever  introduced.  Prlncesa 
of  Waleo.  aml>er  yellow,  deepening  to  orange.  ^>nowflake«  pure  whit 3,  always  in  bloom. 
Ppiaeeuo  de  RadsIwelL  lovely  coral  red.  l*carl  of  the  Oardeas,  deep  golden  yellow 
Beauty  of  ^itapleford,  bright  rosy  crimson.  Queen  of  Fraffranee.in  clusters  of  6  to  10  roses 
white  ^ged  pink.  Rhelawold,  beautiful  shades  of  saffron  and  lawn.  Hunset,  golden  amber 
resembles  an  ** afterglow?*  Dr.  UrilL  coppery  yellow  and  fawny  rose.  Duehem  Marie  Im* 
■iaeatata,an  intermingling  of  bronze,  orange,  yellow,  pink  and  crimson.  Lady  i'astle* 
reach,  soft  rosy  crimson  and  yellow.  Papa  Doatler,  lovely  dark  red.  fi^twr  of  Cold,  the 
Queen  of  all  yellow  roses.  Waban.  a  great  rose  in  bloom  all  the  time.  I.4idy  Htanley,  great  garden 
rose.  Vlseoaatesse  Waatler,  one  of  the  beet  roses  grown,  iieopatra,  eoft  ehell  pink,  lovely. 
Bappbo,  fawn  suffused  with  red.  Lettjr  Coles,  very  chaste  and  beautiful. 

THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING  IS  IN  THE  EATING.  ^ 

This  applies  to  Floral  matters  as  well  os  to  matters  culinary. 

Ballinger,  Texas,  Nov.  29.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  8ept.  20. 1H93. 

The  Good  A  RKEftECk).,  Spring-  The  Good  A  Reese  Go., 'Springflela,  O.  Gentlemen  :1 
field,  O.  Gentlemen :  The  20  ever  blooming  roses  yon  sent  me  for  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent  assortment  of  rosescon- 
$1.  arrived  yesterday  in  the  most  splendid  condition,  and  allow  me  tained  in  your  Kainbow  Collection.  On  May  S.  1  planted  them, 
to  say  that  I  was  absolutely  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  stalks  and  19  of  them  lived.  Al>ont  six  of  them  bloomed  in  June,  since 
the  amount,  length  and  thriftiness  of  the  roots.  I  have  wondered  which  all  have  bloomed  either  monthly  or  nerr>etual,  true  to 
mr.ny  times  how  you  could  afford  to  send  out  such  roees  for  such  their  color.  On  Sept.  1. 1  counted  106  buds  ana  blooms  on  the  19 
a  small  price.  Every  home  in  the  land  ahould  have  their  yard  roses,  lliey  were  much  admired  by  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
full  of  ever  blooming  rosos  at  this  price.  and  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  furnishing  this  source  of  pleas- 

Yours.  ure  so  cheaply.  Very  resiiectfuliy. 

(Judge)  O.  H.  Willingham.  82  Fifth  Avenue.  £.  D  Smith. 

We  will  also  aend  oar  Iron  Clad  Collection  of  IS  Hardy  Roses,  oil  different  colors.  d1.  Try  a  set.  SO  Chrysanthemums, 
all  prise  winners,  Si.  16  Gemnlnois.  donble  nnd  single,  flowered  and  scented.  61.  IS  eholee  Begonias,  different  Linds.  61. 
dO  paeketa  eholee  Flower  Heeds,  all  different  kinds.  61,  Our  handsome,  illustrated,  152-page  Catalogue,  describing  above  Roses, 
Plants  and  allseeds,  mailed  for  10c.  stamps.  Don't  place  your  order  beforeseeing  our  prices.  M/E  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY* 
We  have  large  two  year  old  Roses  for  Immediate  effeet.  Liberal  Fremiums  to  elnb  misers,  or  now  to  get  your  seeds  and  plants 
free.  We  are  the  LARGE^^T  RO^E  GROWERtI  IN  THE  WORLD.  Our  sales  of  Rose  Plants  alone  last  scasoo  exceeded 
*  million  and  a  balC  When  you  order  Hoses,  Plants  and  Beeds,  you  want  the  very  best.  Try  us.  Address  ^ 

GOOD  &  REESE  GO.,  Box  166  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MARUFACTCRE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  INC  SCHOOL  BELLS. 

FAVOMABLY  KNOWN  SINCS409f!  nPTTIf 

iMEST-TROy;  'SYXUu-Milk 

r  CHIMES.  ETe.CATALoeUEIi  PRICES  FRU 

THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFACTURING 

CHURCH  BELLS 

Y1TU8T  BBU.  MRTAlk  (OOPPAii  AMD  TIHJ 
Brad  tat  Tiiou  and  Oatalqna. 
lUmAMB  BKUL  rOCRDBT.  BAl^lMOKB.  MD 


House  Furnishing. 

Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


130  and  132  West  42d  Street. 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 


AT.T.  TBAVKLlilNO  EXPENSES  mdiTTDED. 

PartieH  will  Irave  New  York  ah  follow,  for  Mag- 
nifleent  Sight-Seeing  Tours 

BEYOND  THE  ROCKIES 

No.  1,  April  23.  A  75  DavH*  Trip  tbrough  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  California,  tbe  Paciflo  Northwest,  Alaska, 
Montana,  and  the  Yellows, one  National  Park. 

No.  2.  April  23.  A  68  Daya'a  Trip,  tbe  same  88  No. 
1,  but  omittirg  Alaska. 

No.  3,  April  23.  A  62  Daya’  Trip  tbrough  New 
Mexico.  Arizona,  California,  Nevada.  Utah  and  Colorado. 

Tbe  Yoeemite  Valley  may  be  visited  in  connection  with 
either  of  these  exenrs-o  8. 

No.  4,  May  23.  A  45  Days’  Trip  across  the  Conti¬ 
nent  and  to  Alaska,  outwanl  by  tbe  C->nadian  Pacifle 
Etailroad.  and  homeward  thronKh  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

Tbe  parties  will  travel  in  Magnificent  Special  Vesti- 
buled  Trains,  with  Dining  Cars  and  all  other  first-class 
appointments. 


Colorado  Tours ;  Partirs  leave  New  York  monthly 
for  Tbe  Colorado  a*  Olenwood  Snrings. 

Special  Trains  Through  Central  and  Northern  En- 
1‘ope,  the  parties  leave  New  York  April  7  and  June  26. 

Independent  Railroad  Tickets  to  all  Points. 

^T-Send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  the  particn- 
lar  tour  desired. 

RAYMOND  ft  WHITCOMB. 

SI  East  Fooiteenth  Street  (comer  Llniun  Square),  New 
York. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“  Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O..  “fJreat  Knck  Island 
Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  business  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  yon  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  1 1 1  S.  Otb  8t,  Philadelphia ; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W.  J.  Leahy, 
Diet.  Pass.  Agt.  Ill  S.  Oth  St.  Philadelphia. 


FI  1  D  I?  F  stamns  for  our  Procram  of 

SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

$270  for  nearly  2  mos. 

FOUR- IN- HAND  COACHING  PARTIES  through 
ENGLAND,  etc.  The  Thomas  Foreign  Tourist  Co., 
1612  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


VACATIDN  TDUR  IN  EURDPE. 

Party  carefully  selected,  and  strictly  limited,  under  my 
own  escort.  ED  WARD  FRAN  KLYN  COLE,  A.  M., 
P.O  Box  1409,  New  York. 

Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  COIiIiECTIONS. 

Metropolitan  Mnseutu  of  Art.  Central  Park.  82nd 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of  Paintings. 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History.  81st  street 
snd  Ninth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Admission  free. 

lienox  Ubrary,  Fifth  Avenue  and  7Uth  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  -Vd- 
mission  free. 

Astor  Library,  34  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
books,  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  busts,  portraits 
etc.  Admission  free. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  23rd  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sixty- ninth  Annual  Exhibition  villbeopento 
the  public  from  April  2nd  to  May  12tb.  Fine  Collection 
of  Paintings  by  American  artists.  Admission  SO  cents. 

Avery  Art  Galleries,  368  Fifth  Avenue.  Collrction  of 
Oil  Paintings  and  Water  Colors  by  W.  B.  Tholen  of  the 
Hague.  March  5th  to  March  Kth.  Admission  free. 

Knoedler’s  Art  Galleries,  170  Fifth  Avenue.  Fine 
Paintings  by  modern  artists.  Aomission  free. 

Scbaiis’  Art  Galleries,  204  Fifth  Avenue.  Paintings 
by  prominent  modern  artists.  Admission  free. 

Hardman  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue  and  19th  St.  Series  of 
lectures  on  "‘Art  8md  es  in  Comparative  Religion,"  bv 
Prof.  J.  Leonard  Corning.  Monday  afternoons  until 
March  19th.  Admission  one  dollar. 

Ontario  Society  of  New  York.  Last  Rehearsal  and 
Concert  season  of  1893-94.  Oratorio  of  “  St.  Paul.”  Friday 
afternoon,  March  30th,  and  Saturday  evening,  MarcbSlst. 
Music  Hall,  7tb  Avenue  and  57th  street.  Remission  SI.  to 
$1.50. 

Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  PMfth  Rehearsal 
and  Concert  season  of  1893-94.  Friday  afternoon,  March 
9th,  and  Saturday  evening,  March  10<  h.  Music  Hall,  7th 
Avenue  aod  67th  street.  Admission  $1.  to  $1.50. 

Lenox  I^ceum,  Madison  Avenue  and  69th  street.  In- 
ieresting  Exhibition  of  Food  Products.  Admission  25 
cents. 


For  IndiKestion 
Dse  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

If  your  dinner  distresses  you,  try  it.  It  aids  di¬ 
gestion. 


Tours  to  California,  Alaska,  and  the  Yellowstone 
Park. 

A  very  attractive  programme  has  been  made  up  by 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  for  their  annual  spring 
trips  acres-*  the  continent.  Three  parties  are  to  leave 
New  York  April  23,  in  special  Pullman  trainsofvesti- 
Jduled  sleeping  and  diuing  cars,  and  go  together  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  way  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  On  the  Pa- 
cilc  coast  the  excursionists  will  separate,  one  section 
returning  through  Salt  Lake  City  aud  Denver,  another 
by  way  of  Oregon.  Washington,  and  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  a  tbiid  by  the  same  route  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  with  the  addition  of  a  two- weeks’  voyage  to  Alaska. 
Still  a  fourth  party  will  start  May  23  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  route  for  the  Alaska  and  Yellowstone  tour.  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Whitcomb.  31  East  Fourteenth  f-t'eet.  New 
York,  will  send  a  descriptive  book  to  any  address. 


Mv  Dear  Dr.  Dunn  : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  iu  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients, 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  dkill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Newman, 

Feb.  23,  1894.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  331  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenne,  New  York  City. 


fTittattjctai. 


Investments. 

To'lnvestors  wno  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  rathe 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  gnaranteei 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  kde  in  Montana  and  Wasblngtoi 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  gdt 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  seenred  by  same  class  of  mortgage' 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  interest  payable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City,  Trustee  tor  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  President  of  the  8th 
slug  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents:  — SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Morse  Build 
tag.  New  York  City;  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELU8,  Yonken 
N,  Y# 

SecretaiT :— LIVINOSTON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  Build 
tag.  New  York  City. 

Treasurer  aud  Western  Mantgrer :  —  L.  B.  BUKNELl 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel ;— Hon.  TH08.  M.  WALLER,  Ex-Govemor  o 
Connecticut.  _ 

New  York  Office ;  Morse  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Na> 
York  City. 

President’s  Office :  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Oo..  N.  Y. 

Send  foi  our  new  book,  civlng  full  information,  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


HINOVER  REALH  GUARANTY  CO., 

lO  WALL  8T.,  N.  Y.  -  CAPITAL,  S22, 000.00  , 

REAL  PROPERTV  MA^CED 


Your  Idle  Money 


t 


should  be  earning  at 
least  6%  interest.  You 
can  get  that  rate  with¬ 
out  taking  chances. 

We  send  our  pam¬ 
phlet  on  investments 
free. 


I 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 

Pleaae  mention  The  Evanzelist. 


45  Milk  St., 
Boston.  Mass. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortaraee  Loans,  Insurane*. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Proj- 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente, 

No  to  East  16th  Street  •  New  \or. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  natn 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trusie. 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  af'-ei 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnali- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pre* 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O,  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES; 


Danibi,  D.  Lord, 
Samcbi.  Sloan. 

J  AMES  Low, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  J  ames, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 


W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  8.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact.  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Gborob  F.  Vibtoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 


I  0o"o/  Mortgages 

I  V  /O  On  inside  property  in 

TACOMA,  ss;?"!" 


Prlncipai  and  f/itarest  payabto 

C3rOT-ei:> 

With  New  York  Exchange. 

I  can  net  you  these  rates  for  a  short  time  only.  Fnl 
information  on  application ;  it  will  pay  yon  to  taTestt 
gate.  Warrants  furnished. 

Eagtem  Orrregpondent* 

Brown  Bros. 

Girard  Trust _  , 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


IWILLiAME.  SMITH, 

;  Co..  Phlla.  I  FldeUty  Building, 


LOMBARD 

Equitable,  JarYis-Conklin  and  other  Mortgages 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  -  4S  Milk  Street.  BOSTON. 


BEST  BARGAINS 

proved  land.  Call  on  oi 


ever  given  in  Orange  Groves, 
_  Honsei*.  City  Lots,  and  nuim- 

H.  A.  Deland,  DeLaad,  FLORIDA. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 


PHILA,,  inw  YOBK. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BAUTIMOBB. 

OORMBOTED  by  PRITATE  WIRER 

Members  N.  T-^PhUa.  and  Baltimore  Sloek  Bnk’S 

We  buy  and  seU  nU  first  class  Invart-y  . j  - 

ment  Secnrltles  for  customers.  We  re-  111  wflRTlHwlH 
celve  socoonts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  (ClAATIIslHdM 
favorable  touns  and  make  coUe^onof  OLA/ltk-lwlMB* 
dratli  drawn  abroad  on  aU  potau  In  the  Unltad  Otntii  nd 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Statee  ea  fnrMgl 
ooontarlM. 

g^-d-d-Aiea  We  also  boy  and  aeU  BUls  ef  Bxebaiige  «■, 
-UOliMJAB  and  make  cable  tranaferi  to  an  potalei  alif 
-A  make  coUectlons  and  liane  OonuneMtal  aac 
01  Travellere*  Oiedlte.  avatlabla  In  aU  parts  et  ttt 

Crefflt. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  A  OO..  LONDON. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

JUAL  X8TATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business,  Realdenee,  Dock  anO 
Acre  Properties^  both  in  Duluth  and  on  the  eonth  elda  ol 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  Weet  Superior.  Wa  erad 
list  of  tastfntas  and  maps  tol  ocate  them,  when  reQuestso 
and  have  invested  many  tbonsands  of  doUara  for  tboM 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  wlUi  satlafactlon.  and  1» 

'.th  vPtatf  ^ 


almost  eyerr  case  wli 


LARGE  sroUts- 


LOANS. 


Wa  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wlahtag  to  purohaae 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  aeoarltp 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  DnlntBi  and  to  hundrodi 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  ta  other  states.  We  aoUoit  oor 
resiiondenoe.  Write 

WM  C.  SHERWOOD  $  CO..  DeIeUi.  MIbf. 


IOWA  FARM 
:BUL0  RT  CStA. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane'i  millions  in  22  years’  consecutive  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
highest  references,  bend  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  Batlonal  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


jljChODlB  MUA 


SOHEBMEBHOBN’8  TEAOHBBS*  ASn  • 
Oldest  and  best  known  ta  U.  8. 
EstabUshed  1866. 

8  East  14th  Snum  Nbw  Tobx. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF 

Harvard  University 

For  the  year  1894-0.5,  two  resident  (Williams) 
Fellowships  of  $500  each  are  offered  to  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Theolegical  Schools  who  intend  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  Christian  Ministry. 
These  Fellowships  are  designed  to  encourage 
advanced  Theological  work  of  a  high  order. 
Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials  and 
specimens  of  work,  must  be  made  to  R.  S. 
Moriron,  Sec.  of  Faculty,  before  May  1.  1894. 

FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  Acting  Dean. 


The  Fletcher  Prize  of  $500 

The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  offer  the  above 
prize,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Richard  FUtcher. 
for  the  best  Essay  calculated  to  counteract  the  present 
tendency  to  a  “Fatal  Conformity  to  the  World.”  The 
following  subjects  are  assigned,  with  the  date  at  which 
each  essay  is  to  be  forwarded : 

1.  In  what  ways  ought  the  conception  of  personal  liie 
and  duty  to  be  modified  ?  Dec.  31,  1894. 

2.  Should  any  restrictions,  legal  or  moral,  be  placed  n(- 
on  the  accumulation  of  wealth?  Dec  31.1896. 

3.  How  can  education  be  made  a  greater  safeguard 
against  materialism?  Dec.  31.  1898. 

These  subjects  may  be  treate'i  singly  or  in  course.  No 
essay  to  exceed  250  pases  of  270  words  each.  Circular 
containing  further  particulars ' orwarded  i*  desired.  ' 
WILLIAM  JEWETT  TUCKER, 

President  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Hanover.  N.  H.,  Feb.  15. 1894. 

UPSON  SEMINANT. 

raw  PraSTON,  UTOHETraO  OOm  ooii»  . 

For  Boys  and  Youim  Men.  References:  PrwldantDwlip 
Yale  UnlYerslty ;  IteT.  T,  L.  Cnyler.  D J)„  ox  BrookT- 
For  other  references  or  Information  inquire  ef 

Bar,  HEMET  IIFSEM.  Prlnetw* 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.*  Businesa.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field,  D.O.,  of  The  Evanosust,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
■  PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


aSroabwa^  an^  *Wineteentb  St 
flew  l^orb. 


Cburcb  /Ibetal  Morb 


Communion  Sets 

in  Sterling  Silver 

anb  *^(5orbam  (plate. 


Ipbotograpbs,  Special  ©eslgns  anb  Estimates 

on  receipt  of  particulara. 
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Northern  Trust  Company, 

62  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Offers  for  sale  at  par  and  Accrued  Interest 

Consolidated  Mortgage  6  per  cent.  Bonds 

or  THE 

South  Yuba  Water  Company, 


Warner  Van  Norden,  President. 


Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  gold  coin  at 
Farmers*  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.  City. 
Recommended  as  an  unusually  safe  investment. 
Particulars  upon  application . 


Northern  Trust  Company, 

Robert  Lenox  Belknap,  President. 
62  William  Street,  New  York. 
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